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THOMAS COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL SOLVES 
MANY WAR PRODUCTION PROBLEMS — 








-“lere s a Slice 
an 1 dled 


It’s the section of a new 
Texrope Super-7 . . . and 
the new ways Longer Life 
is Built right into it Point 
to ways You can make 
Your V-belts last Longer.. 


whatever Brand you Use! 


Lay need 
/- hay VO 


> 50% STRONGER CORDS produced by the new 
Flexon process combat stretching. YOU can 
fight stretching—and the slip and burning that 
result — by promptly taking up any slack that 
may develop. Remember, many V-belts are now 
working four times as many hours a week as in 
peacetime, may need inspection four times as often! 

~ _ 
20% MORE CORDS than before help protect 
the new Texrope Super-7 against strains and 
breaks. YOU can minimize breaks in your plant 
— whatever make of V-belts you use — by re- 
quiring that V-belts never be pried into grooves. 
For V-belts, prying is a back-breaking operation! 


* 


COOLER-RUNNING CUSHION ot special rub- 
ber “eases” cords around sheaves—for smoother 
flexing and less heat. YOU can fight heat by 


preventing misalignment. It causes rubbing of 


belt sides, extra heat and shorter V-belt life. 


f a 
FREE! very en- NY E] Ie applies to all makes So keep sheave grooves in line—shafts parallel. 
gineer should have this = of V-Belts—contains no * 


valuable new handbook } advertising. Write Allis- 
in his technical library. ' Chalmers for it now! WHEN YOU DO NEED new V-belts, invest in 
E . the best — Texrope Super-7! 


A 1543 


ALLIS-CHALMERS"™™” ™ 


* 
4 =, *Trode mork registered U.S. Potent Office. Texrope Super-7 
A a 
\ ee a ee a ee 
(€ Ac >) a co sign genius of twe great companies — Allis-Chalmers ond 
BS. F. Ge jrich - d ore sold ex sively by Allis-Cholmers 
\y Ay abie sizes b to 2,006 h.p 











ITH motors throttled to a mutter, the 
little boat slips cautiously toward the 
long shadow that looms against the stars. 

Suddenly, aboard the warship, a siren 
screams, searchlights probe frantically over 
the waters... too late. The P.T. boat leaps in, 
launches its torpedo, and roars off at a tangent 
as a geyser of blinding flame towers upward 
into the night. 

Powered and gunned by the automotive 
industry, handled by a tiny crew of daring 
men, these little P. T. boats pack a tremendous 
punch. They can deal a blow to destroy the 
biggest ship afioat. 

Bethlehem is turning out steel for the P. T.’s 
marine engines, for their guns and shells, for 
the torpedoes they carry—as well as for the 
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thousand and one other types of war produc- 
tion in which the changed-over automotive 
industry is hard at work. 

Bethlehem structural steel has put a roof 
over a substantial part of the industry’s war 
production; Bethlehem tool steel is busily 
engaged in cutting, boring and forging on 
assembly lines; Bethlehem plates, sheets, bars, 
and forgings are going into tanks, jeeps, peeps, 
trucks, guns and other war products now being 
made by the men who used to build auto- 
mobiles. 

Until the world struggle is won, we of 
Bethlehem will continue to supply the auto- 
motive war-production machine with the best 
steel and the most steel we can make. Our 
motto: ‘‘Nothing short of too much is enough.”’ 
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Bombardiers don’t care how bombs are 
made, just so we keep their racks full, ready 
to drop on the enemy. 

That’s why this manufacturer of base 
plugs put to work the Monarch lathes he 
already had, rather than wait for new 
machines that might be better fitted to 
the job. 

First, the hub of the plug is turned on an 
older Monarch. Then, chucking on this hub 
with a 3-jaw chuck, and using the square 
turret with multiple positive carriage stops 
and clips on the cross-feed dial, our cus- 
tomer performs the following operations in 
one setup, on Monarch 18” Model BB 
lathes, as illustrated: 

1. Face 3. Turn O. D. 
2. Countersink hole 4. Turn shoulder 


5. Neck 7. Rough thread 
6. Chamfer back 8. Finish thread 
edge 9. Chamfer thread 


Actual machining time—5 Min., 25 Sec. 

The material is 1035 heat-treated steel, 
with a tensile strength of 70,000 pounds. 
A tungsten-carbide tool chases threads to 
finished accuracy. Production is on schedule 
—thus good old Yankee ingenuity keeps 
turning out Victory implements, faster for 
fighters. 

If you have a War production job you 
think might be done on a lathe, and don’t 
quite know how to set it up, our field engi- 


- neers will gladly help you. 


THE MONARCH MACHINE TOOL COMPANY 
SIDNEY, OHIO 


COVER THE TURNING 














BEHIND THE SCENES 











Hit Song 


@ From Carl W. Maedje, Lamp 
Department, General Electric Co. 
comes season’s greetings a copy 
of his “PRAISE the LORD and 
PASS the "LUMINATION”, to be 
sung to the tune of the currently 
popular war song of nearly the same 
title, and with due apologies to 


composer Frank Loesser. Y'all set? 


Down went production—a bottle- 
neck its fate. 


Down went production—too little 
and too late. 


Up jumped the sight-pilot — h? 
made a lighting check 


And manned a turret lathe as he 


bombed a bottleneck . . . shout- 
ing: 

Praise the Lord, and pass the 
‘lumination! 

Praise the Lord, and pass the 
"lumination! 

Praise the Lord, and pass the 


‘lumination—So we all can see. 

Praise the Lord, and raise the 
lighting ration. 

Can't afford to grope at each loca- 
tion. 

Praise the Lord, we're all between 
damnation 

And the deep biue sea. 

The light pilot said it. 
give him credit. 

For a son of a gun of a bomber 


You gotta 


is he . . . shouting: 

Praise the Lord. His light’s our 
inspiration, 

All aboard. Let's have no hesita- 
tion. 

Praise the Lord. And pass the 
‘lumination. 


And we'll all be free. 


“Important Audience” 


@ An interesting commentary indi- 
cating how Steer is getting read 
and used these days comes from 
Gerald E. Stedman who handled the 
excellent article in the November 23 
issue on the General Motors method 
of making templates. Mr. Stedman 
reports that the photographic section 
of G-M, headed by Philip Filmer, 
has had a number of calls and much 
correspondence, including several 
long distance calls from both coasts. 
“You have undoubtedly an important 
audience in the aviation field”, says 
Mr. Stedman. 


City of Steel 


@ Above and below ground, from 
the tip of the Empire State building 


to the deepest subway level, more 
steel rests on Manhattan island than 
any 14,240 acres.in the world. Total 
tonnage on the island, 12% miles 
long and 2% miles at extreme width, 
has never been accurately computed, 
but it runs into millions of tons, 
structural steel leading, with an 
amazing miscellaneous amount un- 
derground. 

Wrecking and rebuilding on Goth- 
am has been the backbone of the 
structural steel industry for many 
years, but the extent of war restric- 
tions on private construction is clearly 
shown by the filing of but one build- 
ing plan in Manhattan for November, 
a minor storage warehouse costing but 
$10,000. This is the lowest point 
ever reached since the building de- 
partment was established in 1898. 


Size Please? 


@ We always thought that macaroni 
was macaroni until we read _ the 
other day that 25 different sizes had 
been recently discontinued in the 
interest of simplification and stan- 
dardization. The dies or molds. 
usually made of brass or stainless 
steel, for the abandoned sizes were 
turned in for the scrap drive. 

And what seems even more fabu- 
lous is the fact that with 25 sizes off 
the market there are still some 75 
sizes to choose from! 


oe 


@ A. J. Hain, whom you see “in 
action” over in the right column, was 
brought up in the newspaper field 
as reporter and editor and it is he 
who handles the flood of news and 
market reports which are digested 


and interpreted in these pages each 


week. “A.J.” has been with STEEL 
since 1918, managing editor since 
1936. 


Signs of the Times 


@ Steve Lasher, our central-western 
circulation representative, stopped by 
to see the purchasing agent of the 
General Motors Truck division up in 
Pontiac the other day and found him- 
self reading a big framed sign back 
of the p. a.’s desk: 


Please don’t stare at our 
buyer, you may be nuts your- 
self someday. 


THE EDIZORS 


[ceundlalle 








“A. J.” Hain, Managing Editor 


@ You don’t use words when you are 
asleep, but when you are awake and 
active you use a great many. Simi- 
larly, when the business 
relatively few words 


world’s 
pulse is slow, 
are necessary to record its heart 
beats. But when the nation swings 
into war, words pour out in torrents 
from all business and political capi- 
tals. Washington showers us with 
words, both written and spoken, both 
on the record and off the record. Use 
of words reaches a new peak. 

Sitting at this desk in normal times 
one may sense the ebb and flow of 
business merely by the VOLUME 
business needs to express itself. Wheu 
business improved after the depres- 
sion there was evidence of it imme- 
diately in the form of releases, litera- 
ture, reports, rumors, and stories. 
The daily mail increased in propor- 
tion to the business cycle and now is 
at an all-time high. 

You never were more alert to, or 
affected so much by words as you 
are today. And at the same time 
you probably never were more 
pressed for time in which to read 
them, listen to them, digest them 
and act on them. Certainly one of 
the most important functions of the 
business press is the selective econ- 
omy of words to keep you well in- 
formed in a minimum amount ot 
time. 

That is the spirit prevailing in the 
composition of Stee,. Each week’s 
mountain of words is sifted and 
sorted, condensed and correlated to 
give you the maximum amount of 
information in the shortest possible 
time. The reader will get an idea 
of what this condensation means 
when he considers that each week 
the editors of Sree. “squeeze out” 
enough material and extra verbiage 
to produce another complete maga- 
zine the size of STEEL. 
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Wren furnace delay time seems 


high ... 


When refractory costs get out 


of line... 


When you have excessive bottom 


trouble ... 


That’s the time to call in the 
Basic Engineer. 


You know this man, of course— 
may call him by his first name. His 
job is to be your helper—your 


refractories service man. 


Every Basic Engineer is a prac- 
tical steel man, with years of expe- 
rience in steel making. He knows 
refractories—knows how they will 
stand up under the varying condi- 


Maybe the Basic Engineer Can Help 


tions met in an open hearth or 


electric furnace. 


Especially now, he is prepared 
to help deal with emergency refrac- 
tory problems likely to arise from 
continued operation of your fur- 
naces at near capacity levels. He 
will supervise and assist with the 
installation of new hearths, or 
major repairs, or special applica- 
tions. You may want his suggestions 


on hearth maintenance. 


If you are to deliver maximum 
production from your furnaces in 
1943, you can’t afford to take 
chances on refractories. So call in 
the Basic Engineer. Give him your 


refractory jobs to do. 


BASIC HEARTH 
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REFRACTORIES 


BASIC REFRACTORIES, INCORPORATED 


845 HANNA BUILDING 


* CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Magnefer * Syndolag * Ramix * Hearth Patch 
Basifrit * 695 Plastic * Gunmix ¢ Raw Dolomite 
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Foreman: “They asked me if the grinding depart- 
ment could possibly turn out more of certain parts 
with present equipment. | began experimenting. | 
changed the wheel combination from the old stand- 
ard and it worked! We cut down grinding wheel 
costs and got more pieces per hour. So if you can't 
get more grinding machines, try some wheel experi- 


ments. Try telephoning a Norton engineer for a tip.” 
NORTON ABRASIVES 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 
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is our specialty 


AY BY DAY, production problems 

get tougher. Yet a way to solve them 
must be found .. . and quickly. That's 
where Shell men come in. 


They think in terms of new ideas... 
ideas to make Shell Lata Cutting Oils 
produce better work, faster. What's more, 
they know how to combine these ideas 
with the practical knowledge gained 
through working with scores of plants 
on their cutting oil problems. As a result 
Shell has developed a control technique 
that “balances” the oil to the specific job 
at hand . .. fits the oil to the machine, the 
application and the tool. 


Call in the Shell man now. Let him show 
you how this technique can cut machine 
down-time, improve surface finish, increase 
tool life in your plant. 


SHELL LATA OILS/r Ging 
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A Revolutionary Method 


of determining Stress Distribution 
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SR -4 


STRAIN GAGE 
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SR-4 Strain Gages are the simplest gages ever built 
to make stress-strain distribution tests in inde- 
terminate structures, Little larger than a postage 
stamp—and just as easy to afix—the SR-4's principal 
applications are in airplanes, railroad equipment, 
bridges, dams, moving parts in machinery—yet it is 
readily adaptable to a wide variety of other struc- 
tures and equipment. 

Used in conjunction with Baldwin Southwark indi- 
cating and recording equipment, SR-4 Strain Gages 
are particularly suited for determining stress distri- 
bution in machinery operating at high loads. They 
are also used extensively in airplane manufacture for 


flighs tests and for static tests of the complete plane. 


Commercial applications have been made which 
cermonstrate the successful application of SR-4 Strain 


Gages for recording static and dynamic stresses in 


tension, torsion, compression, flexing, and impact. 
Stresses in gun barrels during firing, impact forces 
produced by a projectile, and high velocity fluid pres- 
sure changes are other applications of the SR-4. It 
has also been used on power and torque meters and on 
variable resistance rheostats without sliding contacts. 

Write today to Dept. 1028 for the new SR-4 Strain 
Gage Application Booklet No. 171 which features 


the six standard gage types now available. 


a) BALDWIN 
SOUTHWARK 


Division THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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— TOUGHEST BY TEST — 


Comparative abrasion tests conducted 
under identical conditions, using a modern 
testing machine, prove JETAL’s amazing 
wear-resistance. These tests prove that 
JETAL has at least 50% more abrasion 
resistance than its nearest competitor— 
as much as 230% by changes in procedure. 
Reports of these tests are available upon 
request. 
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—THE HARDEST 
AND MOST PENETRATING 
BLACK OXIDE FINISH 
FOR IRON AND STEEL 

































Outstanding for its resistance to 
abrasion and rust, JETAL pro- 
tects more and more wartime 
products. As a substitute for 
nickel, zinc, cadmium and tin 
plating, it is performing a vital 


service. 


JETAL’s dense black . . . deep- 


penetrating, non-reflective, rust- 





resistant ... is a part of the 
metal itself. It will not chip, 
scale or peel . . . does not change 
dimensions or surface textures. 
Applied by simple immersion, 
JETAL requires no_ elaborate 
equipment, no electric current. 
It is the original, patented black 
oxide process, unexcelled in dura- 


bility, speed and economy. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
ANY QUANTITY 


Ask our research staff to help 
you with your protective-coating 
problems. Consultation service 
without obligation. Samples 
JETALized without charge. 
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SLOTTED ABRASIVE DISC 
SPEEDS BURRING OF HOLES 


Grinds top and bottom edges of holes 
to true radius — all in one operation 





HE job of removing the burr and producing the 

true radius required on all holes in aircraft 
engines has been greatly simplified by the introduction 
of the slotted abrasive disc. Made of Aloxite Brand 
Electrocoated Aluminum Oxide Metal Cloth, these 
discs are being widely used for burring and polishing 
all metal hole edges, from 34" to 514" in diameter. 


The speedy performance of the disc is a result of the 
flexibility achieved by its slotted design. Using a disc 
proportionately larger than the diameter of the hole, 
mounted on a spindle for use in a portable electric or 
air-driven tool, the operator presses it against the edge 
of the hole, as in the diagram below. Accommodating 
itself to the opening, the disc “cones” backward, 
sanding only the edge of the hole, leaving 
the flat surface untouched. 


If both ends of the holes are to be finished, two discs 
mounted back to back are used. They are first pushed 
through and then pulled back against the opposite 
edge of the hole. 

Uses for this new abrasive “Weapon for Production” 
are many and varied. Such parts as valve rocker arms, 
connecting-rods, tappet guides, oil holes etc., having 
openings larger than ,;%", are typical of its wide 
application. 

In ordering slotted abrasive discs, it is important to 
select the correct grit for the kind of metal employed 
and the finish required. 

If you care to try a few of these slotted discs we will be 


glad to send them free of charge. Simply address your 
request to Dept. S, The Carborundum 


CARBORUNDUM Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 











DIAGRAMS SHOW HOW SLOTTED DISC WORKS 























THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


REG. UV. &. PAT. OFF. 


Sales Offices and Warehouses in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cleveland, Boston, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Grand Rapids 


(Carborundum and Aloxite are registered trade-marks of and indi 
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facture by The Carborundum Company ) 
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ALLOY AMMUN/I7T/ON DUMP 


FOR THE WAR MATERIEL BUILDERS 


CS of strip and stacks of sheet 
bars—Allegheny Ludlum Stain- 
less and Electrical steels—how well 
the United Nations will make use of 
these vital alloys—and how well 
Hitler and the Axis would like to 
have similar stockpiles in as great 
amount as the United States enjoys. 

As illustrated, these alloy steels 
are in the hot-rolled state. They're 
still a raw material. A great deal of 
careful and often highly involved 
processing—hot and cold-working, 
annealing, pickling and surface- 
finishing—must be done before 
they'll be ready to take their places 
on the war lines. But one day soon 
—correct to the exact physical, 
chemical or electrical properties 


ot of them—these alloy steels 
will take their places in the planes, 
tanks, guns and ships of the fighting 
fronts. And always, it is a most 
essential and important place. 
High-alloy steels are not ordinary 
materials. They are not produced, 
nor can they be used, in ordinary 
fashion. Above all, they must not be 
wasted through faulty selection, 
undue scrap losses, too high a per- 
centage of rejects and spoilage, or 
any other reason that would prevent 
a fabricator from getting the maxi- 
mum amount of war matériel from 
every ton of alloy steels he uses. 
That’s both your and our re- 
sponsibility, and we want to help 
in any way possible. Complete tech- 


nical and fabricating data is avail- 
able on all Allegheny Ludlum 
grades, and if you need it, the per- 
sonal assistance of our Technical 
Staff as well. 





Ludlum 


Allegheny 


STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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...4and you'll seeéZz/ metal cutting action! 


». you want fast precision metal cutting in production, 
tool room or general maintenance work — put a Wells on the job. 
You'll have a saw that handles many shapes and types of metal 
with unusual smoothness and accuracy. 

The Wells Series 80, above, is the latest model of the popular 
Wells No. 8. It has all the advantages that Wells have built into 
their products through yeers of leadership in band saw manufac- 
ture. It is a rugged, versatile unit, capable of cutting up to 8” 
rounds or 8” x 16” rectangles. You will find it one of the handiest 
tools in a plant. You can get one quickly too! Phone you: distrib- 
vitor or write us. 
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Here's that EXTRA Surge of Jaze 
You Need in Tube Installation 


¥, 
\ € 
When the “heat is on” for faster 


< ‘ tube installation, think of ELEC- 
“SS TRUNITE. These tubes have the 

qualities that speed up fabrication 
of new heat exchangers, condensers and evaporators 
—that cut “down time” when retubing old ones. 


ELECTRUNITE Condenser and Heat Exchanger 
Tubes are CONSISTENTLY uniform in diameter, 
wall thickness and concentricity. They’re uniformly 
ductile—free from hard spots. They slide freely 
through holes in tube sheets. Under pressure of 
the expanding tool, they roll in EVENLY and 
QUICKLY to tight, non-leaking joints. They weld 
easily and uniformly, too. They bend to desired 
shapes with minimum distortion. 


Republic 


ELECTRUNITE Tubes possess all these “hurry-up” 
abilities plus a smooth, scale-free and pit-free sur- 
face—because they’re made from flat-rolled steel 
and electric resistance welded. Strength is assured 
by hydrostatic testing at pressures within 20% of 
the minimum yield point of the steel. 


That next tubing or retubing job of yours can move 
faster—if you use ELECTRUNITE Tubes. They’re 
made in carbon steel in sizes from %" to 5” O.D.— 
in Enduro* Stainless Steel in sizes from %" to 3” O.D. 


STEEL AND TUBES DIVISION 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
CLEVELAND . OHIO 

Berger Manufacturing Division «+ Niles Steel Products Division 

Union Drawn Steel Division « Culvert Division « Truscon Steel Company 

Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York, New York 


*Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 


ELECTRUNITE 


ELECTRIC RESISTANCE WELDED BOILER, CONDENSER AND HEAT EXCHANGER TUBES 














AN INDICATING PYROMETER 
THAT GIVES UNUSUAL ACCURACY 
IN THE PLANT 
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Here's a practical solution to wartime pro- 
duction problems of getting high-accuracy tem- 
perature information under today’s speeded-up 
shop conditions! 

Foxboro Potentiometer Indicators combine 
thermal precision approaching laboratory stand- 
ards, with simplicity of operation that practically 
eliminates chances of inaccurate setting or read- 
ing by operators. Every detail is specially de- 
signed for ease and accuracy! 

For example, the patented Foxboro Auto- 
Vernier Rheostat incorporates coarse and fine 
adjustment slide-wires in a single unit for stand- 
ardizing the measuring circuit with precision. 
The extra-large dial provides an open, 17 inch 
temperature scale which can be easily read to 
very small units. Further, the vernier setting 
knob permits precision setting of the measuring 
slide wire. 

These are merely two of the better-engineered 
features of Foxboro Potentiometer Indicators 
that give guaranteed accuracy of 1/4 of 1% of 
scale value ... and permit easy reading to 1/6, 
or even 1/10, of 1% of scale. Write for complete 
details in Bulletin A-305. The Foxboro Company, 
118 Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, Mass., U. S. A. 
Branch offices in principal cities of United States. 


Extra-large, extra-open dial 
of Foxboro Potentiometer 
Indicator enables quick, ac- 
curate setting. Built-in key- 
switches for 1 to 18 thermo- 
couple connections aiso add 
to ease of reading. 











WV HEN the transport plane ferries 


its cargo of men or materiel across the skies, lives or 
equipment hang by delicate threads of control. For 
the heart of the huge freighter of the clouds lies not in 
the wingspread or motor, but in the instrument panel. 

In this war, control plays a part it never before 
achieved ... and plays it not only on battlefields and 
transportation routes but also on the industrial front 
where equipment is made. 

The Lebanon Steel Foundry stresses control prac- 
tices in the production of Circle ( Castings. One of 
the most important of these practices is heat treat- 
ment. The heat treatment of every Circle ( Casting is 
controlled to meet definite physical specifications. 

Lebanon adapts the method of heat treatment to the 


size, shape and composition of the casting. Practices 
include normalizing ... annealing... liquid quench 
(in water or oil)...and tempering. Castings just 
removed from the heat treating furnace and about to 
be oil quenched are shown in the photograph. Lebanon 
heat treating furnaces, of various types, are equipped 
with the most modern temperature controls. 

Because Circle () Castings play vital roles in 
American war operations, Lebanon considers it a 
duty to pay the premium casting soundness demands 
... control of foundry practice at every possible step. 
That’s why Circle () Castings are worthy to serve 
such foremost industrial organizations as Terry Steam 
Turbine and Lukens Steel. 


Lebanon metallurgists have had close contact with war production 
requirements since the beginning. Their experience in solving today's 
type of industrial problem is available to interested organizations. 


LEBANON STEEL FOUNDRY - LEBANON, PENNA. 


ORIGINAL AMERICAN LICENSEE GEORGE FISCHER (swiss cCHamorre) METHOO 


LEBANON Sa igi STEEL CASTINGS 




















ANGING over from a ball 

‘bearing spindle to an S&S 
roller bearing spindle made a BIG 
difference in the performance of 
this roll grinder. The rigidity and 
smoothness of the bearings in- 
creased the ratioof steelremoved 
to wheel wear sufficiently to save 
two grinding wheels per week. Fur- 
thermore, wheels can be used down to a 
considerably smaller diameter than for- 
merly. Anything that helps Production 
hurts the enemy of us all. 5160 
SACS" INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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LEWIN-MATHES 
ROTATING SHELL BANDS AND SEAMLESS TUBING 


of pure copper or gilding metal 





Our ever growing facilities enable 
us to meet your urgent needs. 











LEWIN (@p) MATHES 


LEWIN-MATHES COMPANY + + SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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Proper Welding Accessories 
and Increase Production 


Select yours from this new G-E catalog ——— 
describes and illustrates more than 100 items 


HIS new 32-page G-E catalog is more 

than a mere listing of products—it is a 
complete, up-to-the-minute reference book on 
all important arc-welding accessory items. 
Profusely illustrated throughout, it contains a 
wealth of important information. 

Designed for quick, easy reference, this cat- 
alog contains complete, detailed descriptions 
of every standard accessory used by arc- 
welding operators. Full buying specifications, 


prices, and four sets of convenient order 
blanks are also included. 





Proper arc-welding accessories do more 
than assure safe, comfortable operation—they 
help speed up production by providing better 
working conditions and reducing the time 
lost in making adjustments of equipment. 

For this reason, every operator, every 
supervisor and foreman, should study this 
new G-E catalog carefully. For your copy, 
simply ask your G-E arc-welding distributor 
or local G-E office for GEA-2704B, or use 
coupon on opposite page. 


























HELMETS AND HANDSHIELDS— 


many different types, including the popular 


G-E ventilated head protectors. 


WELDING LENSES AND COVER GLASS— 


four standard shades of welding lenses and 
both treated and untreated cover glass. 


PROTECTIVE GOGGLES— 


specially designed to protect the eyes 
against flying slag particles and flashes from 
other arcs while the helmet is raised. 


PROTECTIVE CLOTHING— 


made of five-ounce chrome leather for com- 
fort and safety. Aprons, pants, jackets, 
coats, overall, sleeves, gloves and mittens. 


ELECTRODE HOLDERS— 


eight selected types of metal electrode 
holders to meet every need; three types of 
carbon electrode holders. 


BRUSHES AND CHIPPERS— 


a number of different styles, including the 
widely used G-E combination slag chipper 
with steel brush. 


WELD-SPATTER RESISTANT— 


an easily-applied liquid that prevents the 
adhesion of weld spatter. 


MISCELLANEOQUS— 

cable connectors, welding clamps, electrode 
carriers, arc-welding cable, weld gage, ultra- 
violet-ray protective paint, etc. 


Promote Safety 























We 


The Novy “E’, for Excellence, hos 
been oworded to 92,780 General 
Electric employees in sx plonts 
manufacturing novel equipment 


SEND FOR THIS CATALOG TODAY 






GENERAL ELECTRIC, Section S673-44 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, the catalog checked below: 
DC Are-welding Accessories, GEA-2704B 
C2 Selected Arc-welding Accessories for Women, GEA-3295 
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Conserving strategic alloying elements without impair- 
ing quality, the use of N-A-X 9100 Series of Alloy Steels 
in hundreds of war applications assures the production 
of more efficient equipment for our armed forces on every 
battlefront. 


N-A-X 9100 Series is an outstanding achievement of 
Great Lakes engineers and metallurgists. It is basically 
an alloy steel, with all critical alloying elements care- 
fully balanced and held to an absolute minimum. It is 
supplied in two general grades, with and without 
molybdenum, all other components of the analysis are 
held constant. 


The versatile N-A-X 9100 Series is being used as (1) 
a High Tensile Grade; (2) a Carburizing Grade; (3) a 
Medium and Deep Hardening Constructional Grade. 


an NAX 9100 Series 








It is readily adaptable in armament appliance manu- 
facture, either ‘‘as rolled’’ or heat treated. 
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GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Detroit, Michigan 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Division of 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Executive Offices * Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















SCRAP IS VITAL TO STEEL PRODUCTION... GET YOURS IN FOR VICTORY! 
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One a Minute! 


And it's automatic—on a moving conveyor line! For instance, in 
the layout shown above, 105 mm. she!] ends are fed to and from 
the heater automatically on a tire cycle. 
PNEUMATIC Each shell gets exactly the same treatment—top heat at the 
end, graded off toward the ogive. On the press a few seconds 
RAM later, the metal flows smoothly to form the correct nosed shape. 
Each heater prepares one shell a minute for nosing—a speed 
4 which practically eliminates scale, thereby greatly reducing the 
— wear and “down time.” 
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AND A PEACE-TIME PARADOX... 


Plants that install Ajax-Northrup High Frequency Equipment now 
for forging, nosing, brazing, hardening or melting will be in an 
enviable position after the emergency because they can convert 
from one process to another—produce new products in many 
sizes and shapes by making a few changes in the high frequency 
coils. 

They will be able to extend the tremendous advantages of 
speed, quality and low cost to their buying public. 

Paradoxically, Ajax equipment purchased primarily for de- 
fense production is preparing many companies for the highly 
competitive peace-time conditions to come. 


AX ‘lth FREQUENCY FURKAGES 


NORTHRUP AJAX ELECTROTHERMIC CORPORATION, AJAX PARK, TRENTON, N.J. 
















ASSOCIATE COMPANIES: THE AJAX METAL CO. Non-Ferrous Ingot Metal for foundry use. 
AJAX ELECTRIC FURNACE CORPORATION. Ajax-Wyatt Induction Furnaces for melting. 
AJAX ELECTRIC CO., Inc. Ajax-Hultgren Salt Bath Furnace and Resistance Type Electric Furnaces. 









Tailored to your needs 


BIRD = BORG 


® Solving your roll problems—not just those of the 
industry in general —is the job of Birdsboro Indi- 
vidualized Roll Service. If you want more tonnage, 
longer roll life— more “speed with accuracy” — it 


will pay you to consult Birdsboro now. 








FOR BLOOMING MILLS, 
BILLET MILLS, STRUC- 
TURAL MILLS, BAR 
MILLS, ROLLING MILD, 
STRUCTURAL, SHELL, 
GUN BARREL, SEAMLESS 
TUBE AND SPECIAL 
ALLOY STEELS . ALSO 
FOR 4-HIGH STRIP MILL 
BACK-UP ROLLS AND 
3-HIGH SHEET ROLLS. 





BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY AND MACHINE CO. « Birdsboro, Pennsylvania 














AN ASSURED RATE OF 1000 SHOTS PER MINUTE | 
Starts right here! 


A JAMMED machine gun is a 
matter of life or death to the 
sky fighter. In the breathless sec- 
onds of mortal combat this belt of 30- 
calibre bullets must roar through his 
gun without a falter. On the unfailing 
uniformity of the links that hold the 
bullets together, his safety and the 
safety of his plane depend. 

That unfailing uniformity starts 
with the strip steel from which those 
links are made. 

Every pound of American Quality 
Cold Rolled Strip furnished for ma- 
chine gun belt links, and similar high- 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


precision parts, is bright annealed in 
furnaces which were especially im- 
proved by American Steel & Wire 
engineers. 

Precise and positive automatic 
control of annealing time, tempera- 
ture and atmosphere results in highly 
uniform annealing and freedom from 
decarburization, insuring perfect 
workability of the material. That’s 
why millions of machine gun belt 
links are being manufactured of 
American Quality Cold Rolled Strip. 
It enables the belt link fabricator to 


set his dies for top-speed manufacture 


Cleveland, Chicago and New York 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


oP eee DD 
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with full assurance of getting the 
precise contour required, 

Our engineers will be glad to help 
you in solving any problems you may 
have in fabricating cold rolled strip 
steel for war products, 









COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 


HED STEEL BARS 


MANUFACTURERS Wire pees 
STEEL SPRING Lt ae WELDING 
WIRE SPRINGS 
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COLD FINIS 
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Oil Seals- Dirt Seals-Grease Seals 


GOOD SHAFT FINISH ESSENTIAL 
TO EFFECTIVE 
LUBRICANT SEALING 








The spring loaded wiping lip (leather or synthetic 
rubber) of a lubricant seal rides the surface of the 
shaft over which it is installed. 

If that shaft has merely been turned on a lathe, 
its surface, magnified, reveals a series of spiral 
furrows and sharp ridges somewhat like fine screw 
threads. In operation these sharp ridges tend to 
damage the surface of the seal packing member and 
at the same time carry lubricant past it. 

Commercial grinding improves such a turned sur- 
face by levelling off the sharp ridges but the indi- 
vidual grit particles of the grinding wheel also cut 
spiral paths in the surface of the shaft—still detri- 
mental, only in a lesser degree. 

After grinding that part of the shaft under a lubri- 
cant seal, if polished with fine emery cloth to elim- 
inate all spiraling and to produce a very smooth 
surface, then sealing will be most effective and the 
maximum service life of the seal assured. 











CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 
1308 ELSTON AVENUE « CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


PHILADELPHIA + CLEVELAND « NEW YORK 
DETROIT « BOSTON « PITTSBURGH « CINCINNATI 


64 Years Manufacturing Quality Mechanical Leather Goods 
Exclusively and now Sirvene Synthetic Products 
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The Changing Face * 


of AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
















IN a few swift months, America has achieved a miracle in conversion 
... from the implements of peace to the machines of war. 


Great plants transformed their production almost overnight from 


tractors to tanks . . . autos to jeeps . . . washing machines to gun 
mounts . . . table knives to bayonets . . . vacuum cleaners to fire 
bombs . . . airliners to flying fortresses. 


In changing to these new lines, each manufacturer had to meet and 
master scores of problems. Wherever Cold Finished Steel is in- 
volved, B&L engineers have taken over these many problems and 
rendered invaluable service in specifying steels, improving machine 
operations and recommending special heat treating or strain 
tempering methods. 





All for steel . . . and steel for all . . . that is today’s big job. Bliss and 
Laughlin mills are running night and day to supply their share of 


ee Sin win Sy peoeates Cold Finished Bars for the nation’s victory needs. 


war bonds and stamps. Back 
him 100% by meeting your 


quota of 10% every payday. COLD FINISHED STEEL AND SHAF TING 


BLISS & LAUGHLIN, INC. 
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SPECIAL ALLOY 
CAST STEEL 


BACKING-UP 


ROLLS 


FOR FOUR HIGH 
HOT AND COLD 
STRIP MILLS 


MESTA MACHINE COMPANY - PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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1. Segregote your regular scrap—turnings, 
stampings, filings, all the metal waste produced 
in your plant—by its alloy co tent. You thus 
insure its re-use where it is needed most—and 
you also get a higher price for the scrap. 


Collect Your Scrap 








2. Clean out your junk—old or obsolete mo- 


chinery, pipe, pumps, shafting, dies, jigs, tools, 
engines, electrical apparatus—the abandoned 
equipment that is overlooked in routine scrap 















3. Turn in the cobweb scrap—the equipment 
that has been gathering dust in the corner for 
an emergency. Outdated machinery and tools, 
extra fixtures, patterns, stocks, unused metal 






collections. All this metal can be used now buildings—they are needed today. 





selling your scrap, 
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SCRAPPY SAYS: 


Yes sir, we've got to have scrap. It takes 
scrap to make steel. And it takes lots of steel 
to win a war. If you aren’t already regularly 


HERE‘’S WHAT TO DO: 



















Call your junk man . . . or send it to the 
collection station for the Local Salvage 
Committee .. . 





Your scrap will be removed promptly and speeded on its way to steel 
mills for re-use. The faster your plant contributes its unused or waste 
, metal, the sooner that metal can be put to work again— 
in guns, tanks, and planes. 











or give it to the Boy and Girl Scouts 
or other Civic Collection Agencies. 






For further information, get in touch with your local 
WPE office, or write to the Bureau of Industrial Con 
servation, War Production Board, Washington, D. C. 


ELECTRO METALLURGICAL COMPANY 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


<3 
30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Ferro-Alloys & Metals 




















THE VAUGHN MACHINERY CO. 
CUYAHOGA FALLS, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Complete Cold Drawing Equipment ... Continuous or Single Hole 
For the Largest Bars and Tubes For the Smallest Wire 
Ferrous, Non-Ferrous Materials or Their Alloys 
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Scrap salvage is a vital factor 
in the war effort. To be fully 
effective a scrap program must 
include methods for segregat- 
ing and conserving critical 
alloying elements so urgently 
needed in the construction of 
tanks, guns, ships and planes. 

Ferrous and non-ferrous 
metal scrap should be collected 
in separate containers at the 
machine where they are gener- 
ated, Each class of high-speed 








er 






tool steel and each type of con- 
structional alloy steel should 
likewise be kept separate so 
that the alloy content can be 
returned to service. 
Remember, — alloy scrap 
which is segregated, classified 
and labeled according to type 
and composition is a vitally im- 
portant commodity today—and 
urgently needed to augment 
primary supplies of Nickel, 
molybdenum, tungsten, ete. 


SEGREGATED 

















The metallurgical experience of our technical staff is avail- 
able to aid you in these and other phases of metal salvage. 


KEEP SCRAP MOVING INTO WAR PRODUCTION! 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, ING. Siw'sons"s:s 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
wf STEEL 
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ALLIES _ British industrialists have outlined a 

nostwar program (p. 34) in which they 
acknowledge a three-fold public responsibility to: 
The public, to labor and to investors. Admitting the 
necessity of strict government controls during war- 
time, they insist that.a system of free enterprise 
should be re-established at the termination of hos- 
tilities. Industry's obligation to support certain so- 
cial reforms, including universal education, allow- 
ances for the unemployed, pensions, holidays with 
pay, and others, is freely accepted. . . Canada con- 
tinues to intensify her war effort (p. 59) and has ex- 
panded her shipbuilding program by 20 per cen‘ 
in the past three months. 


TRAINING Educational processes in Amer- 

ican schools and universities are 
being revolutionized by the necessities of war (p. 44), 
and the effects of changes now being wrought will 
be carried over into the postwar period. Frills are 
being abolished, more attention is being given to 
training in “specifics,” and greater use is being made 
of visual aids. . . 


NEW FACILITIES Hydroelectric pow- 
er capacity (p. 60) 


has been increased 43 per cent during the past year. 
. . Construction work has been resumed (p. 61) on 
the $30,000,000 tank armor-plate plant at Chicago, 
after being halted several weeks ago. Likewise, the 
cast steel armor-plate plant of American Steel Found- 
ries in the same district has stepped up operations. 
. . Five independent rubber companies (p. 61) will 
co-operate to manage a new synthetic rubber plant to 
be built by the government. 


TECHNICAL Herbert E. Fleming tells how 


women are being employed with 
unusual success by the Republic Drill & Tool Co. 
Special machines and accessories designed to fit 
needs of women operators are described (p. 68). 

A. S. Jameson presents user report No. 6 in STEEL’s 
new series on experience of prominent users of NE 
steels (p. 70). He describes details of tests and ap- 
plication of three medium carbon analyses in the NE- 
8000 series when used as a material for capscrews 
by International Harvester Co. 

Typical examples of what can be done to improve 


this issue of FTF BERB 


working conditions by co-ordinating paint and light 
show it is generally possible to get at least 100 per 
cent more light for each watt of current consumed 
by planned use of all available reflecting surfaces 
in a room or department (p. 74). 

R. P. Della-Vedowa reports on some of the ad- 
vances being made in flashwelding aircraft structural 
sections. Data accumulated now make it possible 
to preset the welding machine to handle any cross- 
sectional area, wall thickness or tubing diameter with- 
in the machine's capacity and be assured of high 
quality work. This (p. 80) indicates the great prog- 
ress being made in resistance welding. 

A 300-per cent increase in production is a typical 
result of the encouragement to improve their own 
operations that is being given employes in New 
Jersey plants of Walter Kidde & Co. This company’s 
work simplification plan really gets results by en- 
listing worker's whole-hearted co-operation. 

George E. Stringfellow explains how a central dis- 
patching system provides prompt delivery and pick- 
up facilities throughout all portions of the huge 
Allis-Chalmers plant in Milwaukee. This industrial 
“taxi” service (p. 76) serves many separate buildings 
and departments. 

J. M. Merle concludes his discussion of the film- 
refining process of steelmaking -(p. 84) and tells ef 
the industrial applications of the process including 
slag refining procedure. 


MATERIALS Steel and munitions making 


resources of the United States, 
Canada and the United Kingdom will be pooled (p. 
48) in a move to produce the maximum of weapons 
necessary for the defeat of the enemy. . . Closer 
control has been established (p. 48) over carbon steel 
made in electric furnaces, tool steels, and cobalt. . . 
Restrictions on the use of tin (p. 47) have been tight- 
ened. . . WPB plans the purchase of steel scrap on 
the West Coast (p. 38) to clear dealers’ yards. 


LABOR _ ‘Time Clock” competitions have been 

inaugurated by one plant (p. 49) to 
combat absenteeism. . . Great Lakes shippers, with 
a record of more than 92,000,000 tons of iron moved 
last season, are protesting the imposition of the “hir- 
ing hall” for ore carriers (p. 63). . . War factories, 
which generally will observe Christmas as a full holi- 
day, have been asked to (p. 49) operate normally on 
New Year's Day. 


























































Record-breaking service on an important 
Navy order, made possible by Ryerson co- 
operation on steel! “Without your assist- 
ance, it could not have been accomplished,” 
writes the contractor—and again Ryerson 
teamwork scores. 

Cases like this—in which quick Ryerson 
steel-service has speeded up war production 

run into the thousands! While we have 
not kept count, enough Ryerson customers 
are working on war contracts to firmly es- 
tablish Ryerson steel from stock as a vital 
part of the war production machine. 

Hundreds of plants on war contracts are 
depending on Ryerson for steel. An impor- 
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tant order here, too urgent to wait on mill 
production; a few bars there; some strip or 
a few sheets somewhere else. It multiplies 
into tremendous tonnage—all labeled 
“rusH —and it’s all going into tanks, 
planes, guns and ships to beat the Axis! 
It is a source of pride to the Ryerson or- 
ganization that its One Hundredth Year 
finds it on the direct line of greatest service 
in the war production program —There is 
a great deal of satisfaction in a War Pro- 
duction Unit report: “Without your assist- 
ance it could not have been accomplished.” 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. - Chicago - Milwaukee - St. Louis - Cincinnati 
Detroit - Cleveland - Buffalo - Boston - Philadelphia - Jersey City 
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IRYERSON STEEL-SERVICE | 





AS THE EDITOR VIEWS THE NEWS 
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The Key to Dormant Scrap 





Executives in the iron, steel and metalworking industries are so close to 
certain details of the scrap problem that they are likely to overlook some 


of its broader aspects. 



























As a rule, manufacturers make sure that production scrap—the scrap yield 
from production and manufacturing operations—moves promptly to the 
furnaces. They know that the recent general scrap drive provided a size- 
able tonnage of miscellaneous waste metal which eventually will prove 
useful. They are familiar with the yield of scrap from auto graveyards and 
from special projects, such as abandoned bridges, buildings, street car and 
interurban lines, etc. | 


But there is another source of good scrap which deserves the special and 
continuing attention of executives. The source is industrial America and the 
scrap is dormant scrap. Dormant scrap is defined as “obsolete machinery, | 
tools, equipment, dies, jigs, fixtures, etc. which are incapable of current or 

immediate future use in the war production effort because they are broken, 

worn-out, irreparable, dismantled or in need of unavailable parts necessary 

to practical re-employment.” 


Scrap conforming to this definition abounds in every producing fabricating | 
and manufacturing establishment in the country. To get it out of the plant 

= and into use is a task which requires action on the part of the chief execu- | 
ann tive. He alone can issue orders which will be effective in the disposition of | 
dormant scrap. ' 


This has been proved time and time again by actual experience. When 
a manufacturer leaves it to his department heads or foremen to decide 
which items shall be scrapped, they are inclined to play safe by holding 
on to anything which they think “may come in handy later on.” 


The better way is to appoint a top official having inter-departmental 
authority. Clothe him with the power to make decisions. The result will 
be a thorough house-cleaning for the plant and a rich yield of dormant 


scrap for the war effort. 


Editor-in-Chief 




















GREAT BRITAIN 





Postwar Program Outlined 
By Leading Industrialists 


Three-fold responsibility to public, labor and investors recog- 


nized. Social obligations freely accepted. Re-establishment of pri- 


vate enterprise system held essential to healthy economy 


By VINCENT DELPORT 
European Editor, STEEL 


LONDON 

AN important and highly significant 
statement has been issued by a group 
of 120 British industrialists which in- 
cludes a number of the most. prominent 
industrial leaders of the country. 

Among the signatories are representa- 
tives of the iron and steel, electrical, 
chemical, automobile, construction and 
other industries. They make no claim 
to speak for anyone but themselves, and 
only as industrialists. They made this 
statement with a view to emphasizing 
the part played by industry in the eco- 
nomic and social life of the nation, and 
also the duty to the community which 
lies upon those responsible for the con- 
duct and management of industry. 

The statement embodies a program of 
future action and is therefore of consider- 
able interest in view of the period of re- 
construction that will follow immediately 
on the termination of the war. 

The principles on which the state- 
ment is based are highly commendable, 
while certain suggestions are of a con- 
troversial nature. The statement is re- 
viewed at length because, having been 
issued by a group of responsible men, 
most of whom have reached the top rank 
in their respective fields, the ideas ex- 
pounded are indicative of the present 
trend of thought. 

In an introduction, the authors state 
that industry “has a three-fold public 
responsibility: to the public which con- 
sumes its products, to the public which 
it employs, and to the public which pro- 
vides the capital by which it operates 
and develops.” 

The idea of service to the community 
is stressed and it is deemed possible to 
achieve the stated objects “without em- 
barking upon changes in the social sys- 
tem such as might seriously and detri- 
mentally dislocate the working basis of 
the national economy.” This is no call! 
for revolution but a plea to follow the 
call of progressive thought. 

The statement is divided into four 
sections. In the first, the authors review 
the achievements of industry, outline the 
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problems which it will have to face after 
the war, and indicate the social and other 
obligations which it will have to assume 
if it is to solve these problems successfully 
and to discharge its three-fold public re- 
sponsibility. 

It is pointed out that modern industry 
has grown up under the system of private 
enterprise, and thanks to the investment 
of savings or property, at the choice of 
the small saver as well as of the big in- 
vestor. 

The progress made by industry and the 
increase in the real wealth of every sec- 
tion of the community are the results 
of the system and has only been limited 
by difficulties arising in the fields of ex- 
change and distribution which, it is im- 
plied, are not the direct responsibility of 
the industrialist. 

The tendency in late years has been 
towards an increase in the size of busi- 
ness units, with a corresponding in- 
crease of directors and managers’ sense 
of responsibility to the community, com- 
prising consumers, workmen and _ in- 
vestors. Industry’s task now is to im- 
prove conditions further and _ great 
changes will have to be made, with a 
view to increasing efficiency in every 
branch of industry. It is stated that a 
first charge upon industry should be to 
establish and have accepted a code of 
obligations towards employes. 


Plea for Private Enterprise 


The authors emphasize their belief 
that “it is a necessary condition of achiev- 
ing (the required) efficiency that the 
system of private enterprise should con- 
tinue.” They further state: “We do not 
think that the profit motive should be 
eliminated from our industrial and trad- 
ing system,” because it plays a vital 
part as a driving force. “The motives 
of service and of profit are not mutually 
exclusive.” 

It is recognized that “for a period 
after the war the regulation of many 
types of imports and exports will be a 
matter for government control, and 
measures such as the licensing system 


should continue for some time to regu- 
late the movement of goods and the bal- 
ance of payments.” The importance of 
better organization of export interests 
and greater collaboration with the gov- 
ernment is stressed, as also the necessity 
of paying more attention to individual 
requirements of overseas markets. 

Industry must conform to Parliament 
regulations on behalf of the community, 
but at the same time it is entitled to ask 
that the government should consider the 
effects of legislation on costs and prices. 
It is stated that “before the dividend 
stage is reached, industry must be al- 
lowed to reserve adequate profits to pro- 
vide for expansion and improvement.” 
Financial results should be publicly dis- 
closed. 

Dealing with the obligations of in- 
dustry to labor and the social services, 
the hope is expressed that “the authority 
of the trade unions within their own 
ranks will be strengthened and that in- 
creasingly close collaboration will be 
achieved between them and manage- 
ment.” The expansion of the formation 
of works councils to act in an advisory 
and consultative capacity is recom- 


mended. 
Equal Opportunity for All 


To the extent to which it is the bound 
duty of industry and not that of the 
government, it is proposed that equal 
opportunity be made available for every 
man and woman entering industry to rise 
to positions of greater responsibility. A 
basic level of wage should be established 
to enable every worker to afford a de- 
cent standard of life, and this should be 
supplemented by a system of payment 
by results. 

With regard to unemployment, the 
government should see to it that a man 
out of work through no fault of his own 
should receive, as a right, a reasonable 
subsistence allowance, and schemes of 
public work should be planned to absorb 
unemployment. It is suggested that a 
part solution of the problem would be 
for the government to give financial 
assistance to industry for equipping it- 
self with up to date plant and equip- 
ment and developing industrial schemes, 
which would give work to a number of 
people. 

Recommendations are made with re- 
gard to National Health Insurance, holi- 
days with pay, hours of work, family 
allowances (both for employed and un- 
employcd), which are matters for state 
legislation. Industry should supplement 
state old age pensions, and it should be 
its duty to ensure that its employes are 
properly housed on reasonable terms. 

Dealing with education, it is recom- 
mended that the school-leaving age 
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should be gradually raised to 16, with 
part-time compulsory education up to 
the age of 18. All who are prepared to 
take advantage of it should have equal 
opportunity of receiving the full benefits 
of complete education. All should be 
educated to a full sense of national 
duties and_ responsibilities. Industry 
should give much thought to schemes for 
industrial and vocational education and 
training. 


Frameworks for Industry 


The second section of the statement 
discusses the various frameworks within 
which industry can function and their 
appropriateness to the general concep- 
tion outlined in Section I. 


The view is stressed that “any great 
extension of state ownership and opera- 
tion to industry would so injure efficiency 
as to be a national calamity.” It is recog- 
nized that government control is neces- 
sary and possible in war time, but its ex- 
tension into times of peace “would be 
wasteful, clumsy and destructive of de- 
velopment and initiative.” 

Mention is made of corporations act- 
ing under a statutory charter or act of 
Parliament, as do the Central Electricity 
Board or the London Passenger Trans- 
port Board. It is thought that to apply 
this principle to industry in general 
would be “a retrograde step which 


would not in the long run prove ad- 
vantageous to the public.” 

It is deemed essential that business 
owned and operated by individuals 
should continue to exist as an integral 
part of industry, and on an equal foot- 
ing with other forms of industry as re- 
gards competition. 

The co-operative movement in Bri- 
tain owns substantial manufacturing 
capacity, and it is linked to, and con- 
trolled by, the co-operative system of re- 
tail distribution. The authors of the 
statement make the point that “the co- 
operative movement must be expected 
to conform to any arrangements which 
are applicable to all forms of manufac- 
turing industry, and as a corollary it 
should have a voice in all industrial mat- 
ters.” This point may need clarifying. 

In referring to large companies and 
statement looks upon 
It says: “Properly 


combines, the 
them as a necessity. 
administered amalgamations, command- 
ing the services of technical, commercial 
and financial experts and consultants, 
provide in our view a more effective 
spur to efficiency than unchecked com- 
petition.” It is also pointed out that 
the considerable financial resources of 
large companies and combines enable 
them to pursue an active research and 
development policy. On this point one 
might suggest that trade organizations 





HEAVY AMERICAN-MADE BOMBS ARRIVE IN BRITAIN 





AMERICAN-MADE 1000-pound bombs are loaded on Liberator bombers pre- 

paratory for the last leg of their voyage to Axis-held territory. The planes 

are manned by American crews and are of the type that recently raided 
Lille. NEA photo 
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could also pursue such a policy by pool- 


ing the resources of their members. 

The statement mentions the important 
part played by trade associations, but it 
points out that such associations can be 
operated merely for price maintenance 
which may afford protection to the in- 
efficient or high cost producer. Such a 
policy is condemned and the authors 
emphasize that “it should always be the 
aim of industry to maintain preduction 
and consumption at the highest possible 
level.” The stabilizing influence of in 


ternational cartels is mentioned. 


Outline Essentials 


Section III of the statement indicates 
the general lines upon which the closer 
organization of industry could proceed 

The authors restate their aim as being 
“to assure to the consumer the full bene- 
fit of constant technical progress reflected 
in higher quality or lower prices or both, 
while at the same time establishing 
greater economic security for all than 
heretofore.” Pointing out that violent 
fluctuations arise largely from the un- 
co-ordinated action of competing firms 
and from lack of proper liaison with the 
government, it is stated that “the rela- 
tions between firms, between different in- 
dustries, and between industry as a whole 
and government should be more fully 
and comprehensively organized in some 
form of permanent association.” 


The structure of. such an organization 
is sketched as follows: 
1. The classification of industries into 


sections. 


2. The setting up of sectional associa- 
tions, based on the above suggested 
classification, and operating where neces- 
sary through local or sub-associations; 
the object aimed at being to co-ordinate 
the activities and secure the collabora- 
tion of all producers in each section. 

3. Whether the sectional associations 
be already existing but suitably modified 
organizations, or new ones, there should 
be a measure of uniformity in their con- 
stitutions, and “special arrangements 
should be made to ensure the adequate 
representation of small firms 
which might otherwise be dominated by 
the controlling position of one or mor: 
producers in their section.” 

4. Sectional associations would be un- 
der the general direction of their Coun- 
cils and would be assisted in the per- 
formance of their duties by a trained 
managerial and intelligence staff. 

5. A central Council of Industry, rep- 
resentative of the whole of industry, is 
The objects of the Coun- 
cil would be to formulate the views of 


contemplated. 


industry on questions transcending the 
limits of any one trade. 
6. The Central Council of Industry 
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should be a body elected at fixed inter- 
vals by the councils of the associations. 
Its functions would be: (a) to maintain 
contact with the Sectional Associations; 
(b) to maintain contacts with the Trades 
Unions Congress; (c) to act on behalf 
of British Industry in regard to interna- 
tional economic co-operation and world 
trade; (d) to give consideration to other 
matters of high economic policy; (e) to 
establish a highly qualified intelligence 
service which could act in an advisory 
capacity to the government; (f) to act 
as a medium between industry and the 
government in suggesting changes in in- 
dustrial and social legislation and gen- 
erally representing the interests of in- 
dustry. 

7. The authors of the statement now 
come to a highly controversial point; 
they point out that the organization of 
industry as outlined above would have 
a limited usefulness only, if a consider- 
able number of firms did not join their 
respective associations, or, having joined 
them, if they did not fulfill their obliga- 
tions. The question is therefore posed: 
to what extent associations and their 
councils should be given specific powers, 
within prescribed limits, to make regula- 
tions and to enforce decisions and, 
“whether membership of associations 
should be made compulsory.” The au- 
thors take good care to make it quite 
clear that the granting of such powers 
would be a matter for the determina- 
tion of Parliament. They also state that 
it is a cardinal point in their proposals 
that ample provisions should be made 


for the protection of the public as con- 
sumer. However, the idea of compulsory 
membership of trade associations is of a 
somewhat revolutionary character, and 
not one to be adopted lightly. Finally the 
authors consider that means must be 
provided by which any individual firm, 
particularly among the small producers, 
could appeal against decisions or regu- 
lations of sectional associations or of the 
Central Council, and they suggest that an 
Industrial Tribunal be set up and ap- 
pointed by the government; the powers 
and duties of such a tribunal being a 
matter for determination by Parliament. 
The authors of the statement have 
appointed a commitee to examine the 
suggestions in detail and to submit a re- 
port, and this committee has been in- 
structed to confer on all these matters 
with existing industrial organizations. 


Building Time for Liberty 
Ships Reduced Ten Days 


American shipyards building Liberty 
ships continued to turn them out in an 
increasing number and in a shorter time 
during the month of November. 

Construction figures reveal 68 Liberty 
ships, a new monthly high for this type 
of vessel, averaged only 56 days from 
keel-laying to delivery. The November 
average is an improvement of ten days 
on the October figures. The previous 
best delivery total of Liberty ships was 
67 in September. 

Liberty ships are now being construct- 
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ALLIED tank carrier unloads supplies at a dock in Safi, French Morocco, during 
the invasion of North Africa. NEA photo, passed by censors 
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ed in one-fourth of the time that was 
necessary to prcduce them last January 
when the program first got under way. 
At that time the average was 241.3 days 


from keel-laying to completion. Since 
then every month has witnessed a steady 
and regular reduction in the average. 


West Coast yards maintained their 
lead in the Liberty ship race, with Ore- 
gon Shipbuilding Corp. delivering 13 
ships into service in an average of 37.5 
days, while Richmond Shipyard No. 2 
delivered ten ships into service in an av- 
erage of 43.8 days. The Bethlehem- 
Fairfield Shipyard at Baltimore took 
third place by delivering three ships 
in an average of 46.3 days. 


IMA Asks Investigation 
Of War Labor Board 


Declaring control of powerful labor 
unions over war production jeopardizes 
national safety, the Illinois Manufactur- 
ers’ Association has sent a resolution to 
all members of Congress asking an in- 
vestigation of the operations of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board. The resolu- 
tion sets forth: 


“The National War Labor Board is 
engaged in the systematic extension and 
maintenance of the control of powerful 
labor union leaders over the war produc- 
tion of the nation. 


“We believe that such control over 
war production jeopardizes the safety 
of the nation. 

“We urge upon the Congress a thor- 
ough investigation and public exposure 
of the operations of the National War 
Labor Board, a thorough consideration 
of the implications and consequences of 
the policies and operations of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board, and the enact- 
ment of legislation necessary and appro- 
priate to guard our war production and 
our national safety from this critical 
menace.” 


Hanna Co. Takes U. S. Coal 
As Operating Subsidiary 


Following the purchase Dec. 7 of the 
controlling interest in United States Coal 
Co., M. A. Hanna Co., Cleveland, has 
acquired the remaining capital stock and 
now owns 100 per cent of the former 
concern, it was announced last week by 
R. L. Ireland Jr., president of Hanna 
company’s bituminous subsidiaries. 

Mr. Ireland also announced that the 
Hanna Coal Co., M. A. Hanna subsidiary, 
and United States Coal have been merged 
and their operations will be conducted in 
the name of The United States Coal Co., 
including operation of the Jefferson Coal 
Co. mines. 
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Steel Mills’ Accident Prevention 
Record Equals That of 1940-41 


STEEL mills in the National Safety 
Council’s Metals Section safety contest 
held their own against the drain of ac- 
cidents upon manpower resources during 
the latest contest year and finished with 
an accident frequency rate of 4.81 per 
1,000,000 man-hours worked, unchanged 
from the previous competition. 

In a summary of the 1941-42 contest 
the council reported the following ac- 
cident frequency rates and the percent- 
age changes from 1940-41 for each of 
the five divisions of the contest. 


Average 

Division Rate Change 
Steel mills 4.81 0 
Light machine shops 5.56 — 8% 
Rolling, finishing and fab- 

ricating 9.62 +13% 
Heavy machine shops 10.63 + 9% 
Foundries 19.48 +24% 


Average rate for all participants in all 
divisions was 8.05. Injuries averaged 
one for every 62 employes. 

Frequency rates averaged 10 per cent 
higher than in the previous contest. 


“Group A” plants, consisting of the 


largest in each of the contest divisions, 
had sharply lower rates than did the 
small plants. 


Nineteen of the 357 plants which parti- 
cipated went through the contest with- 
out a single reportable injury. 


Winners in the various divisions and 
their accident frequency rates were: 


Steel Mills 


(Large Plants—Average Rate, 4.46) 

1. Republic Steel Corp., Warren, O., plant, 
1.58. 

2. Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
plant, 2.16. 

8. Bethlehem Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa., 
plant, 2.45. 

(Middle-Sized Plants—Average Rate, 6.11) 

1. Republic Steel Corp., South Chicago 
works, 1.10. 

2. Continental Steel Corp., Kokomo, Ind., 
division, 2.48. 

8. The American Rolling Mill Co., Ashland, 
Ky., division, 3.38. 

(Small Plants—Average Rate, 7.30) 

1. The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Hub- 
bard works, 0.0. 

2. The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., South 
Chicago works, 0.65. 

8. Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Joliet, Il 
works, 2.73. 


Light Machine Shops 
(Large Plants—Average Rate, 4.98) 





EARN WHILE THEY EAT 


ROLLING cafeterias which give “machine-side” lunch service to workers through- 
out Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Co.'s plant in Cincinnati are stocked with 
hot, nutritious foods from this new plant kitchen. Chef Vern Tepe and staff are 
here shown hurrying to meet the requirements for “another round of the steam 
wagons,” at 11 a.m., 7 p.m. and 2 a.m. 
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1. Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, 
0.23. 

2. Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co.., 
division, Chicago, 0.56 

3. Westclox Division, General Time Instru- 
ments Corp., La Salle, Ill., 0.62. 


Aircraft 


Rolling, Finishing, Fabricating 
(Large Plants—Average Rate, 7.88) 

1. General Cable Corp., Buffalo, 1.31. 

2. Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind., 1.53 

8. Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Duquesne 
bar mills, 1.63 

(Middle Sized Plants——-Average Rate 17.49) 

1. Republic Steel Corp., Niles, O., plant, 0.0. 

2. Republic Steel Corp., Steel & Tubes Di- 
vision, Brooklyn, N. Y., plant, 0.0. (First two 
tied for first) 

8. Lehigh Structural Steel Co., 
Pa., 1.38 

(Small Plants—Average Rate, 16.64) 

1. Republic Steel Corp., Truscon Steel Co.., 
Los Angeles, 0.0. 

1. Union Drawn Steel Co., Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont., Canada, 0.0 

1. Bethlehem Steel Co., Danville plant, 0.0. 

1. Canton Culvert Division of Republic Steel 
Corp., 0.0. (Tied). 


Allentown, 


Heavy Machine Shops 
(Large Plants—Average Rate, 9.56) 
1. The Lycoming Division, Aviation Mfg 
Corp., Williamsport, Pa., 1.18 
2. General Electric Co., 
1.30. 
8. S. Morgan Smith Co., York, Pa., 1.45 
(Small Plants—Average Rate, 27.46) 
1. United States Rubber Co., Shoe Hardware 
Division, 0.0. 
2. Link-Belt Co., Caldwell (Chicago) plant, 
4.68 
3. Moloney Electric Co., St. Louis, 5.55 


Philadelphia works, 


Foundries 
(Large Plants—Average Rate, 18.78) 
1. James B. Clow & Sons, National division, 
Birmingham, Ala., 0.0 
2. American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corp., Louisville, Ky., 1.38. 
3. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Inc., 
Wilmington, Del., shops, 1.48 
(Small Plants—Average Rate, 27.65) 
1. James B. Clow & Sons, Newcomerstown, 
0., 0.0 
1. Louisville Car Wheel & Railway Supply 
Co., Louisville, Ky., 0.0 
1. Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Michigan 
City, Ind., 0.0. (Tied) 


Small plants had an average of 13.31 


Seven tied with perfect no-accident 
records. They are listed in order, accord- 
ing to the number of man-hours worked, 
the first named having worked the larg- 
est total: 

Sylvania Electric Products Inc., Light 
ing Division, Ipswich, Mass.; The Per- 
Kester 
Solder Co., Chicago; Sylvania Electric 


fect Circle Co., Tipton, Ind.; 


Products Inc., Mechanical Division, Em- 
porium, Pa.; The F. W. Wakefield Brass 
Co., Vermilion, O.; 


Products Inc., Lighting Division, Fila- 


Sylvania Electric 
ment Department, Salem, Mass.; The 
Perfect Circle Co. Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


& Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., has announced it is 
working on more than $3,000,000 worth 
of electrical equipment for 24 key plants 


Westinghouse Electric 


in the synthetic rubber program. Some 
of this equipment already has been de- 
livered and Westinghouse divisions are 
speeding production on the balance 
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Metals Reserve Co. Asked To Buy 
35,000 Tons Scrap on West Coast 


DONALD M. NELSON, chairman of 
WPB, announces he has asked the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. through its 
Metals Reserve Co. to purchase 35,000 
tons of prepared iron and steel scrap in 
the West Coast region. 
that these purchases be made within the 
next 30 days. 


The request, instigated by a relative 


He requested 


abundance of scrap in the Pacific area, 
was aimed at providing definite means 
for removing accumulated scrap from 
dealers’ yards in order to allow them to 
improve and accelerate their operations. 

Metals Reserve Co. has been asked to 
establish stockpiles of prepared iron and 
steel scrap at points to be designated by 
the War Production Board within Utah, 
Idaho, Nevada, Washington, Oregon and 
California. Purchases, to be made 
where scrap congestion is the greatest, 
shall be within the ceiling prices es- 
tablished by the OPA and shall be under 
the direction of the WPB. Sales will 
also be under the direction of the WPB 
after consultation with Metals Reserve 
Co. and in accord with prices established 
by OPA. 

The national salvage program has 
continually emphasized the immediate 
collection of scrap iron and steel in 
order to provide steel furnaces with suf- 
ficient inventory for the winter months. 
At the present time, furnaces are oper- 
ating with adequate supplies of scrap, 
spplied in large part by the recent 
newspaper scrap metal drive, and have 
not as yet needed the metal collected 
in areas remote from the mills. 


Scrap Salvage Campaigns 
Near 7,600,000-Ton Goal 


PITTSBURGH 

Local office of the Industrial Salvage 
Section reported 70 per cent of its quota 
reached by Dec. 1 and expectations of 
another 100,000 tons during the month 
of December, which would bring its to- 
tal up to about 90 per cent. 

Much of the material gathered 
through these drives has now reached 
the consuming market, although consid- 
erable tonnage remains in scrap yards. 
This is true particularly in the Pitts- 
burgh district where disposition of the 
oublic scrap drive was made only three 
weeks ago. All material collected in 
the public scrap drive has now been 
classified and removed to dealers’ yards 
for loading and shipping to the mills. 

Virtually all mills in this district are 
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taking whatever scrap they can get and 
have not yet become very choosey about 
quality. The general feeling among 
mill purchasing agents here is that the 
market will become acute again in about 
four weeks and any scrap of any type 
which can be accumulated now will be 
of immeasurable value later on. For 
this reason cars of scrap rejected in other 
districts have been flowing into the 
Pittsburgh district, although it is still 
true that local mills are not anxiously 
bidding for outside scrap. Springboard 
prices are still fairly unpopular here be- 
cause volume of local scrap has been 
satisfactory to meet needs and provide 
a small cushion. 


Manpower Shortages Plague 
Chicago Area Scrap Dealers 


Called for the purpose of considering 
several important matters facing the in- 
dustry, such as the apparent surplus of 
certain grades of scrap and shortages of 
manpower, the meeting of the Chicago 
chapter, Institute of Scrap Iron and 
Steel Inc., Dec. 8, produced extended 
discussions but few conclusions or rec- 
ommendations for solutions. 


The manpower shortage question com- 
manded the most attention, but is so 
perplexing that it defies a direct remedy. 
Pirating by other industries paying high- 
er wages is depleting the ranks of yard 
workers, and new labor can scarcely be 
found. Because of the OPA ceiling 
prices on scrap and the fact that extreme 
demand for mill scrap holds buying 
prices up, yards are obliged to operate 
within an extremely narrow margin, 
which prevents them from either pay- 
ing lower prices for material or in- 
creasing wage rates. As for the latter, 
government has frozen wage rates in cer- 
tain brackets. 


Usual complaint is that scrap yard 
workers are hired away by another busi- 
ness which places them in new classifica- 
tions at higher pay. No one seems to 
know what action should be taken, but it 
was suggested that the scrap operators 
should be recognized as an essential in- 
dustry and treated the same as other 
essential industries insofar as manpower 
is concerned. A few women have been 
employed in scrap yards, but they are 
not suited for this type of work; conse- 
quently this cannot be regarded as a solu- 
tion to the problem. 


As for the apparent surplus of certain 





grades of scrap, this situation applies 


largely to cast grades and turnings. 
Washington at the moment is giving seri- 
ous attention to both of these items and 
under consideration is the matter of stock- 
piling against future needs. If done un- 
der government auspices, there might be 
a sacrifice of profit of dealers. Another 
proposal is that dealers do their own 
stockpiling on their own properties. 


Another thought, applying principally 
to cast, is that the material be allowed 
to seek its own price level under the law 
of supply and demand—so long as the 
price remains below maximum, and thus 
encourage foundries to melt cast scrap 
in preference to pig iron. It was pointed 
out that the fixing of the maximum price 
of cast above steelmaking grades tended 
to increase the use of pig iron. This 
also encouraged scrap collectors to segre- 
gate cast more diligently than previously, 
thus increasing the supply. Coupled 
with this, many gray iron foundries have 
shut down or curtailed through lack of 
war business, decreasing demand for cast 
and creating a surplus. 


Careful study now is being made of 
the surplus of turnings, which are too 
abundant for loose charging into steel- 
making furnaces. Compressing them 
into bundles without a binder or wrap- 
per, as required under present regula- 
tions, has not been completely success- 
ful, particularly for high-carbon and 
alloy grades which are springy. Under 
consideration are changes in the regula- 
tions permitting use of binders or wrap- 
pers, but details are yet to be worked 
out. Compressed into bundles, turnings 
would make excellent scrap and would 
assist in eliminating surplus. 


More Pig Iron, Less 
Scrap Used in Steel 


Lack of abundant supply of steelmak- 
ing scrap during the period when maxi- 
mum steel production is demanded has 
brought about a change in production of 
scrap and pig iron charged in open- 
hearth furnaces and placed an added 
burden on blast furnaces. 


Reports to the American Iron and 
Steel Institute show that in 1941 an av- 
erage of 557 tons of pig iron was 
charged for production of each 1000 tons 
of open-hearth steel but in _ recent 
months this has risen to as much as 593 
tons. Scrap charge in the same period 
has dropped from an average of 523 to 
496 tons. By this change in practice 
and also by using a slightly greater pro- 
portion of iron ore in the open hearth 
steelmakers have been able to produce 
more steel than in 1941, in spite of the 
scrap problem, the institute comments. 
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Eleven Months Pig Iron 
Nearly Equals All 1941 


Pig iron production in November to- 
taled 5,026,220 net tons, compared with 
5,165,012 tons in October, the American 


Iron and Steel Institute reports. Ferro- 
manganese and spiegeleisen produced in 
blast furnaces was 57,707 tons in Novem- 
ber, 71,596 tons in October. Total 
blast furnace production in November 
was 5,083.827 tons, against 5,236,608 
tons in October. The November pro- 
duction was at 101.8 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 101.6 per cent in 
October, the shorter month account- 
ing for the smaller tonnage. 


For 11 months pig iron output was 
54,190,906 tons, and ferro and spiegel 
production 589,828 tons, for a total of 
54,780,734 tons only slightly less than 
the full year’s output in 1941, which 
totaled 55,918,086 tons. 

Production by districts for November 
and the year to Dec. 1 is as follows: 





Year 

District November to Dec.1 
Eastern 964,929 10,318,293 
Pittsburgh - Youngstown 2,077,258 22,137,225 
Cleveland-Detroit 532,669 5,630,237 
Chicago 1,019,095 11,575,669 
Southern 359,889 3,769,982 
Western 72,360 759,500 

Total 5,026,220 54,190,906 


Republic To Exceed 1941 
Output by 450,000 Tons 


Republic Steel Corp. has passed its 
1941 production total of 8,116,000 tons 
of steel. At 7 o'clock the morning of 
Dec. 11 it had eanaled the 1941 figure 
and steel made in remainder of the 
month will be “velvet,” estimated at 
about 450,000 tons. This record was 
achieved in spite of a loss of approxi- 
mately 110,000 tons early in the year as 
a result of scrap shortage. 


Republic’s 1942 output of more than 
8,500,000 tons compares with its ca- 
pacity of 5,500,000 tons at the time of 
the corporation’s formation. 

C. M. White, vice president in charge 
of operations, attributes this record to 
the policy pursued during the depression 
of investing large sums to keep facilities 
in good operating condition and in new 
equipment and to the fact that steel pro- 
ducing units have been kept in opera- 
tion a greater portion of the time than 
in any prior year. Another factor has been 
addition of facilities by the Defense 
Plant Corp. 


Collection of 6,473,885 pounds of 
scrap metal in the national parks of the 
United States during the past year was 
reported last week by Director Newton 
B. Drury of the National Park Service. 
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PRODUCTION of open-hearth, bessemer and electric furnace ingots last week 
dropped %-point to 99 per cent. Three districts advanced, six declined and three 
were unchanged. A year ago the rate was 97% per cent, two years ago it was 95 per 
cent, both computed on the bases of capacities as of those dates. 


Chicago — Down 1 point to 100 per 
cent, the lowest rate since the first week 
in December, 1941. Drop was due to 
taking off open hearths for repair. Scrap 
is adequate. 

Youngstown, O.—By cutting idle time 
for repairs, steelmakers are maintaining 
production unchanged at 97 per cent, 
which has prevailed for seven weeks. 
Three bessemers and 76 open hearths are 
operating. Christmas is expected to 
have little effect on steelmaking this 
week. 

St. Louis — Lack of scrap compelled 
one interest to take off four open hearths, 
cutting the rate 7 points to 87 per cent. 

Cleveland—Addition of an open hearth 
increased the operating rate 1 point to 
93% per cent. 

Buffalo — Capacity operation by one 





DISTRICT STEEL RATES 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged in 
Leading Districts 








Week Same 
ended week 
Dec. 19 Change 1941 1940 
Pittsburgh 985 —0.5 96 95 
Chicago 100 —1 108 97.5 
Eastern Pa. 95 --1 87 95 
Youngstown 97 None 92 91 
Wheeling 86.5 None 91 98.5 
Cleveland 9385 +1 94.5 86.5 
Buffalo 93 +2.5 79 93 
Birmingham 95 None 95 97 
New England 96 +4 84 100 
Cincinnati 7 —5 95 87 
St. Louis 7 7 91 87.5 
Detroit 92 3 90 96 
Average 99 —0.5 °97.5 °95 


*Computed on basis of steelmaking capacity 
as of those dates. 


steelmaker increased the rate 2% points 
to 93 per cent. 

Central eastern seaboard — Declined 
1 point to 95 per cent. Little change 
indicated for this week, except for the 
Christmas layoff. 

Cincinnati — Furnace repairs cut pro- 
duction 5 points to 87 per cent. Some 
hearths will be relighted this 


open 
week. 

Detroit — Loss of two open hearths 
reduced operations 3 points to 92 per 
cent. 

Pittsburgh — Slight changes in op- 


erating units cut the rate %-point to 

98% per cent. 
Wheeling 

86% per cent. 


Production continued at 


Birmingham, Ala.—Maintained stee!- 
making output at 95 per cent with 23 
open hearths active. 

New England—-With two 
working at capacity the district rate ad- 
vanced 4 points to 96 per cent. 


interests 


Tennessee Co. Stacks 
Set New Production Marks 


Blast furnaces of Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& Railroad Co. set new records in No- 
vember, the six stacks at Ensley, Ala., 
producing 135,077 tons of pig iron, ex- 
ceeding the best prior record, March, 
1941, when 132,689 tons of iron were 
poured. 

The three stacks at Fairfield, Ala., on 
Nov. 30 set a 24-hour record of 3016 
tons, the best previous record being 2891 
tons Nov. 1, this year. 
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WALTER H. GEBHART 





Walter H. Gebhart has been appoint- 
ed domestic sales manager, Henry Diss- 
ton & Sons Inc., Philadelphia. Mr. Geb- 
hart has been associated with the com- 
pany 33 years, 15 of which have been 
spent with the sales department. 

—o— 


John P. Courtright, heretofore direc- 
tor of sales, Marion Steam Shovel Co., 
Marion, O., has been named vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales. Mr. Court- 
right’s sales experience with Marion 
Steam Shovel Co. dates back to 1927, 
when he became a salesman in the Chi- 
cago territory. In 1936 he became dis- 
trict manager at Chicago and the fol- 
lowing year was made sales manager 
over all districts. 

—o— 

Charles J, Otis has been placed in 
complete charge of purchases for Ward 
Leonard Electric Co., Mount 
N. Y. 


Vernon, 


1 

Boyd W. Winter has been appointed 
district manager of the Buffalo office ot 
Westinghouse Electric Elevator Co. Mr. 
Winter has been sales engineer in the 
Los Angeles office of the elevator com- 
pany. 

—— 

Harry J. Aldrich, secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer, Spencer, Kellogg & 
Sons Inc., Buffalo, has been elected a 
director. 

—1r— 

R. E. Zimmerman, vice president, 
United States Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
was re-elected president, American 
Standards Association, New York, at that 
organization's annual meeting in New 
York, Dee. 11. 


= +) 


J. Clark Samuel, the past two years 
director of publicity, Anderson, Davis 
& Platte Inc., New York advertising 
agency, has joined Rustless Iron & Steel 
Corp., Baltimore, as editor of Employee 
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MEN of INDUSTRY 


JOHN P. COURTRIGHT 











Information. Prior to his New York 
connection, Mr. Samuel served in a pub- 
lic relations capacity for Armstrong Cork 
Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

—o— 

M. E. First, formerly chief engineer, 
C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co., Cleveland, 
has been appointed director of the 
foundry equipment department. Mr. 
First is a director and has been chief 
engineer the past 22 years. Henry A. 
Christy, associated with the company 
about 19 years, has been elected a mem- 
ber of the board of directors. 
1936 he has been superintendent. 


Since 


—o— 
Keith Williams, vice president and 
general manager, Pratt & Letchworth 
Co. Inc., Buffalo, has been elected 
president, succeeding C. E. Swank, who 
remains a member of the board of direc- 
tors. Mr. Williams joined the company 
in 1926 as works manager. 
—o— 
C. A. Stoeckler, Crucible Steel Co. of 


America, has been named president, 





CHARLES L. HUSTON JR. 


Who has been appointed assistant to presi- 
dent, Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa., as 
noted in STEEL, Dec. 14, p. 55 





M. E. FIRST 





HENRY A. CHRISTY 


Steel Club of Philadelphia, to succeed 
the late H. E. Richardson, Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. He likewise will suc- 
ceed Mr. Richardson as chairman of the 
committee in charge of the steel pro- 
ducers’ dormant scrap collection pro- 
gram in the district. 
Ar 

Charles C. Fichtner has been ap- 
pointed vice president and treasurer, 
Strippit Corp., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Fichtner formerly was associated with 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce, where he was chief of field 
service and chief of Division of Regional 
Economy. (2 

—o— 

Dean M. Warren, in charge of tech- 
nical publicity at General Electric Co.’s 
Nela Park plant, Cleveland, has been 
transferred to the Empire Division of 
the firm’s lamp department at Buffalo. 
He will devote his time to wartime 
lighting of industries in that area. 

4 

R. E., McDonald has been appointea 
advertising manager, Dumore Co., Ra- 
cine, Wis., replacing R. B. Voelker, who 
will soon be in military service. Mr. 
McDonald was formerly assistant to the 
advertising manager and editor of the 
house organ of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Chicago. 

0 

R. M. Ellis has joined Aircraft Parts 
Development Corp., Summit, N. J., as 
chief mechanical engineer. Mr. EHis 
brings to this post an experience of 20 
years in research and product design, 
gained through his connections with 
Brewer Tichenor Corp., Remington- 
Rand Inc., Pathe Film Corp., and Con- 
mar Products Corp. 

tr 

Glenn W. Shetler, formerly produc- 
tion manager at the Syracuse, N. Y., 
plant of Crucible Steel Co. of America, 
has become associated with Barium 
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WILLIAM C. CARTER 


Whose election as president, Link-Belt Co., 

Chicago, was reported in STEEL, Dec. 14, p. 

55. Mr. Carter succeeds Alfred Kauffman, 
who has resigned because of ill health 


Stainless Steel Corp., Canton, O., as 
general manager. Mr. Shetler has been 
identified with the steel industry since 
1916, when he joined United Steel Co., 
Canton, now a part of Republic Steel 
Corp. He joined Crucible Steel in 
1928 and in March, 1941, organized 
the order and production department 


for the Sanderson and Emerson works 
and Halcomb Division, all in Syracuse. 

Robert A. Fox has been named per- 
sonnel manager, Hagerstown plant, Per- 
fect Circle Co., Hagerstown, Ind., and 
will work under direct supervision of 
Howard M. Dirks, personnel director of 
all the company’s plants. Mr. Fox 
has been associated with the company 
since 1934. 

—o-— 

Irving A. Oehler has been appointed 
chief metallurgist, American Welding 
& Mfg. Co., Warren, O. Mr. Oehler 
has been with Republic Steel Corp. in 
its Buffalo district since completing his 
education at Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute seven years ago. Starting as a 
helper in the metallurgical laboratory, 
he subsequently became general analyst 
in the chemical laboratory, metallurgi- 
cal observer, metallographist, chief in- 
spector, open-hearth metallurgist and as- 
sistant chief metallurgist. 

~ 

W. L. Buchanan has been appointed 
field manager of renewal parts sales for 
Crocker-Wheeler Electric Mfg. Co., 
Ampere, N. J., with headquarters in 
Chicago. Mr. Buchanan has been as- 





7) 


PERCY S. BROWN 
President, Consumer Distribution Corp., New 
York, who has been elected president, So- 
ciety for Advancement of Management, as 
noted in STEEL, Dec. 14, p. 72 


sociated with Mesta Machine Co., 
United Engineering & Foundry Corp., 
Republic Steel Corp., Otis Steel Co., 
Sheet & Tube Co., and 


with 


Youngstown 


more recently Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel 


and subsequently as chief test engineer 


of the Gary Works. 


Corp., as maintenance engineer 





OBITUARIES... 


David S. Youngholm, 53, vice presi- 
dent, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
in charge of the company’s Lamp Divi- 
sion, Bloomfield, N. J., died recently. 
During a career of more than 33 years 
with Westinghouse, Mr. Youngholm be- 
came a nationally known authority and 
executive in the lighting industry. Un- 
der his direction the Lamp Division was 
converted to 95 per cent war produc- 
tion. 

—o— 

Hugh Purdy, 66, widely known in 
the machine tool industry, in this country 
and abroad, died Dec. 2, in England. 
Mr. Purdy served apprenticeship at 
Pratt & Whitney, Division of Niles- 
Bement-Pond Co., West Hartford, Conn. 
and worked there until 1900 when he 
was sent abroad. He remained in 
England as representative for Pratt & 
Whitney, eventually establishing him- 
self with Buck & Hickman Ltd., agents 
for Pratt & Whitney. He maintained 
that connection until his death. 

—o— 

Harry V. Jamison, retired official of 
the advertising division of Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp. and United States 
Steel subsidiaries, died Dec. 10 in Pitts- 
burgh. He joined the former Ameri- 
can Sheet & Tin Plate Co. in 1904 as 
advertising manager, and following con- 
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solidation of the plate company with 
Carnegie-Illinois in 1936, Mr. Jamison 
became a member of the advertising 
division, remaining there until his re- 
tirement last June. 

—o— 

Lester G. Black, 43, president, Black 
Boring & Machine Co. and Black Drill 
Co., Cleveland, died Dec. 11 in that 
city. In 1939 he invented the Hard- 
steel drill and a year later established 
the drill company bearing his name. 

1) 

Oscar E. Neidringhaus, president, 
Neidringhaus Metal Products Co., St. 
Louis, died in St. Louis Dec. 14 

aa 

Herman Cohen, 79, founder and presi- 
dent, Standard Steel Rail & Equipment 
Co., St. Louis, died recently. 

—o— 

Charles H. Smith, president and trea- 
surer, Steel Improvement & Forge Co., 
Cleveland, died Dec. 12 in that city. 

—o— 

Walter P. Murphy, 69, president, 
Standard Railway Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago, and donor of $6,735,000 for North- 
western University Technological Insti- 
tute, Evanston, IIl., which was dedicated 
last June 15, died in Los Angeles, Dec. 
16, following a three-year illness. He 
had never visited the institute. Among 
Mr. Murphy’s many inventions were the 
corrugated steel end for box cars which 
virtually eliminated the smashing of car 








ends during starting and stopping; a 
method for rebuilding old freight cars 
to accommodate automobiles and _re- 
frigerator cars. 
satis 
Jacob Hajek, 88, one of the organizers 
of C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co., Cleve- 
land, and associated with the company 
and its predecessors 55 years, died in 
Cleveland, Dec. 7. Mr. Hajek retired 
25 years ago but retained his association 
with Bartlett & Snow company. 
abew et 
John C. Scheeler, 55, since 1926 
president, Buffalo Wire Works Co. Inc., 
Buffalo, died in that city Dec. 14. He 
Buffalo Gal- 
Inc., and 


business 


was also vice president, 
Tinning Works 
other 


vanizing & 
identified with many 
interests. 
aii 

William C. Tamplin, 66, special rep- 
resentative, sheet sales, Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, died in that city 
Dec. 7. 
Carnegie-Illinois and predecessor com- 


He had been associated with 


panies 42 years. 
—— 

Raymond J. McCabe, 55, vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales of electrical 
materials, Indiana Steel & Wire Co., 
Ind., died Dec. 6. Mr. McCabe spent 
30 years with Western Electric Co. and 
Graybar Electric Co. before joining In- 
diana Steel & Wire in 1938. 
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Steel Artillery Cartridge Cases 
Now Produced by 50 Manufacturers 


CHICAGO 

MASS production of steel cartridge 
cases in artillery sizes now is an ac- 
complished fact, with about 50 manu- 
facturers engaged in the program. This 
was revealed by Lieut. Col. H. R. 
Turner, chief of the cartridge case unit, 
Ordnance Department, United States 
Army, Cincinnati, in addressing the Chi- 
cago chapter, American Society for 
Metals, recently on “Deep Drawing of 
Cartridge Colonel Turner is 
deputy chairman of the Steel Cartridge 
Case Industry Integrating Committee, 
which also has its office in Cincinnati. 


Cases.” 


Significant is the fact that the change- 
over from brass to steel, because of the 
critical shortage of copper, has been 
achieved in about six months. Credit for 
the job, said Colonel Turner, goes not to 
a few individuals, but to a large number 
of people who contributed their time and 
technical knowledge freely to the prob- 
lem, which at the outset did not appear 
promising of early solution. That it was 
solved so promptly is due partly to the 
fact that it has been possible to utilize 
much existing equipment and gain time 
rather than lose time by installation of 
new machinery. 


Although complete manufacturing de- 
tails cannot be divulged yet, the speaker 
was able to provide more information on 
the highly important and interesting de- 
velopment than has up to the present 
been released. Production is for the most 
part accomplished by the cold-forging 
process, although two manufacturers are 
using the hot-forging method because of 
special experience and success with it. 


Difficulties Are Overcome 


For simplification of the program, pur- 
chase of steel and production of the 
blanks or disks is centered with a few 
companies who supply the disks to all case 
producers. Although specifications for 
the finished product are most rigid, 
manufacturers are allowed some latitude 
as to how they accomplish the end re- 
sults. All dies have been standardized 
and are interchangeable among manu- 
facturers, which has served to prevent 
production tie-ups. This is an important 
factor, since the dies are carbide mate- 
rials, supply of which is critical. 


Much of the success which has been 
achieved in getting production under 
way speedily is due to the fact that steel 
cases can be made in the same presses 
which turn out brass cases. This is 
despite the general opinion that tre- 
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mendously greater pressures would be 
required; actually the pressures are only 
slightly higher. Further, quality of steel 
has been no stumbling block, only requi- 
site being that the steel conform to estab- 
lished specifications and is clean. Colonel 
Turner paid a compliment to steelmakers 
who have consistently turned out ex- 
tremely clean and usable steel for cases. 





First operation on the disk is a combina- 
tion cupping and coining operation, and 
when this is done properly, subsequent 
drawing operations offer no unusual prob- 
lems. 


Annealing usually is done in atmos- 
phere controlled furnaces, but here also 
the manufacturer is given some latitude. 
Temperatures involved are _ relatively 
low, consequently scaling is not en- 
countered to an extent that proves 
troublesome. 

Corrosion resistance of finished cases 
is obtained by applying paint of a 
phenolic resin type. 





SHIP'S BOW “MARCHES” HALF-MILE TO ASSEMBLY POINT 





LIFTED from a horizontal position in which it was built, this ship’s nose “marched” 
nearly half a mile across the Kearny, N. J., yards of Federal Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co. to be fitted to a cargo ship’s hull. The “puppeteers” whose long 
fingers guided the parade were giant cranes. The Mr. Punch of this little show 
is 60 feet tall, weighing about 100,000 pounds. But nobody stopped to look, 
as this was just a small part of work-as-usual at the yards at Port Newark, N. J. 
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PRIORITIES-ALLOCATIONS-PRICES 


Weekly summary of orders and regulations issued by WPB and OPA, supplementary 
to Priorities-Allocations-Prices Guide as published in Section II of STEEL, Dec. 14, 1942 


M ORDERS 


M-l-i (Ruling), issued Dec. 8. Aluminum 
producers, foundries and fabricators desiring 
to make emergency shipments of aluminum 
products prior to the month of normal allo- 
cation must now secure written statement 
of approval from the military procurement 
officer having jurisdiction over the contract 
for which the material is intended. 

M-14 (Revocation): Tungsten High-Speed Tool 
Steel, effective Dec. 14. Revokes order which 
had provided that 75 per cent of all high- 
speed steel orders accepted in any one quar- 
ter be molybdenum types and not more than 
25 per cent tungsten. Control transferred to 
new order M-21-h. 

M-21l-a (Amendment): Alloy Iron, Alloy Steel, 
Wrought Iron, effective Dec. 14. Requires 
producers of alloy iron and alloy steel and 
producers of electric furnace carbon steel to 
submit their melting and delivery schedules 
to WPB for approval. Melting schedules are 
made on PD-391 and PD-39l-a. Tool steel 
as defined in M-21-h, alloy iron, alloy steel, 
or electric furnace carbon steel castings are 
excepted under the order. 


M-21-h: Tool Steel, effective Dec. 14. Estab- 
lishes control of carbon and alloy tool steel 
production. Restricts monthly production of 
certain high molybdenum type steels to 30 
per cent of monthly average tonnages melted 
during second quarter of 1942; deliveries to 
75 per cent of same base period in the 
fourth quarter of 1942, and to 35 per cent 
in the first quarter of 1943. Provides that 
75 per cent of all high-speed steel orders 
accepted in any one quarter be molybdenum 
types, and not more than 25 per cent tung- 
sten type. Producers must file PD-440 
monthly, showing melting schedules. 

M-21l-e (Amendment): Tin Plate, Terne Plate, 
Long Ternes, effective Dec. 14. Permits fol- 
lowing uses for tin plate and terne plate: 
Component parts for internal combustion en- 
gines including cooling, fuel, and lubricat- 
ing systems—(but only where the need for 
corrosion-resistant or solderable parts makes 
the use of less essential material impractical) 
electrical equipment parts requiring solder- 
able coatings; gas mask canisters; safety cans 
for inflammable liquids; vaporizing liquid 
fire extinguishers; wick holders for oil stoves 
(replacement only); and heat exchangers. 
New permitted uses for tin plate are maple 
syrup evaporators, and linings of drying 
chambers for milk and egg dehydration. 

M-39 (Amendment): Cobalt, effective Dec. 11. 
Provides complete allocation, except for de- 
livery of 25 Ib. or less in any one month. 
Restricts use further in protective coatings 
in nonferrous alloys and in ground coat frit. 
Lists permitted uses. Refiners and processors 
of crude cobalt must report monthly on 
PD-581, showing inventory position and 
schedule of production for ensuing month. 
Holders of over 100 Ib. of contained cobalt 
must file monthly report. 

M-44 (Revocation): Titanium, effective Dec. 
10. Removes restriction on use of titanium 
pigments. 

M-81 (Amendment): Cans, effective Dec. 9. 
Limits use of tin plate, terne plate and black 
plate for packing food and non-food prod- 
ucts in cans; specifies the can sizes which 
may be used for each product; establishes 
packing cuotas for all items covered. 

M-190: Calcium Carbide, effective Jan. 1. 
Prohibits delivery without specific author- 
ization, except in case of monthly shipments 
of 10 tons or less and deliveries for resale 
for house or mine lighting. Buyers use PD- 
600; distributors PD-601. 


P ORDERS 


P-130 (Amendment): Communications, effec- 
tive Dec. 9. Assigns AA-2X rating for orders 
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for material to make emergency repairs in 
event of breakdown in telephone service; 
AA-5 blanket rating for maintenance, re- 
pair, operating supplies and operating con- 
struction. Limits amount of material to which 
blanket rating may be assigned for operating 
construction. Use PD-684 with AA-2X rat- 
ing; PD-685 is application to use defense 
project rating; PD-716 will be used when 
application is made to continue beyond 30 
days ‘the use of material or equipment in- 
stalled to meet a temporary emergency re- 
quirement. 


E ORDERS 


E-2-b (Amendment): Cutting Tools, effective 
Dec. 12. Provides that a purchaser may ac- 
cept deliveries of the “producers’ minimum 
practicable manufacturing quantity."” Where 
quantity is less than three sets of special 
tools, the purchase may be extended to this 
amount. Purchaser's inventory must not ex- 


ceed 90-day needs. 


L ORDERS 


L-22-a: Steel Furnaces, effective Dec. 31. Bans 
production of steel furnaces for direct-fired 
air heating systems, except to meet urgent 
military needs. WPB will determine where 
and by whom such products will be manu- 
factured and the place of delivery. Restricts 
amount of iron and steel for any calendar 
quarter for manufacture of replacement parts. 


L-33 (Amendment): Portable Electric Lamps 
and Shades, effective Dec. 10. Prohibits pro- 
duction of: lamps and shades containing 
critical materials; wire-frame shades after 
Jan. 1, 1943. Lamps and shades may be 
made for Army, Navy and Maritime Com- 
mission but ban applies on use of critical 
materials in these products. 


L-23-d (Amendment): Stoves, effective Dec. 2. 
Permits any producer of domestic heating 
stoves using coal or wood whose factory 
sales in the year ended June 30, 1941, were 
under $2,000,000 to use iron or steel with- 
out regard to cuota limitations. For Febru- 
ary and March, quotas are again applied 
with the use of iron and steel limited to 
that of one-half the quarterly amount used in 
the period July 1, 1940, to June 30, 1941. 

L-41 (Amendment): Construction, effective 
Dec. 5. Exempts the following from pro- 
visions of the order: Construction of rail- 
road tracks; agricultural construction inci- 
dent to the erection or installation of ma- 
chinery or equipment; construction of facili- 
ties by the communications industry. 

L-229: Railroad Equipment, effective Jan. 1. 
Limits output of specified replacement parts 
to 115% of 1942 rate. Orders rated AA-2X. 
Permits purchases of new parts by carriers 
in amounts in proportion to growth in vol- 
ume of passenger service. 


PRICE REGULATIONS 


General Maximum Price Regulation (Amend- 
ment), effective Dec. 17. Provides that the 
8 per cent property transportation tax, which 
became effective Dec. 1, cannot be passed 
on in the form of increased prices. 

No. 43 (Amendment): Steel Drums, Pails, ef- 
fective Dec. 14. Sets maximum price of $35 
each for reconditioned 55-gallon stainless 
steel drums which manufacturers can no 
longer use because of war regulations. Price 
is on f.0.b. seller’s location basis. 


No. 46 (Amendment): Relaying Rail, ef- 
fective Dec. 19. Sets following maximum 
prices for light relaying rail: Relaying rails 
of less than 35 Ib. per yard, $45 a gross 
ton, f.o.b. warehouse in carload lots; $2.25 
per cwt for less than carload shipments, with 





15 cents a ton added for shipments of less 
than 5 net tons. Relaying girder rail will 
have ceiling of $45 a ton minus railroad 


transportation from the nearest shipping 
point to the basing point. Provides for the 
licensing of dealers and waives the require- 
ment for regular monthly reports. Revokes 
provision which formerly permitted an agent's 
commission of $1 a ton on certain sales 


Construction of Civilian Steel 
Furnaces Halted Dec. 31 


Except for urgent military needs, all 
further production of steel furnaces for 
direct-fired air heating systems will be 
halted after Dec. 31 under the provisions 
Limitation 


of Supplementary General 


Order L-22a. 
Manufacturers are 
fabricating or assembling any steel fur- 


prohibited from 


naces of the types described in the or- 
der except when the purchase is spe- 
cifically authorized by the WPB Di- 
rector General for Operations on Form 
PD-704. This form will be used by 
governmental agencies to obtain heat- 
ing units for military installations and 
other war projects where steel furnaces 
are authorized. 

In authorizing production of furnaces 
for the armed services, WPB may also 
determine where and by whom the prod- 
uct will be manufactured and it also 
may specify the place of delivery. This 
control will permit a large saving of 
transportation through a shortening of 
rail shipments and reduction of cross- 
hauls. 

Restrictions are placed on the amount 
of iron and steel that may be put into 
process in any calendar quarter for manu- 
facture of replacement parts for steel 
furnaces. After Dec. 31, each producer 
of parts is permitted to use iron and 
steel in any succeeding quarterly period 
not to exceed 200 per cent of the weight 
of metal put into process by him for 
the same purpose during the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1940. 


Spare Parts for New Equipment 
Not Exempt from Order L-123 


Exemption of general industrial equip- 
ment for certain repair and maintenance 
purposes from the control over distribu- 
tion does not apply to spare parts for 
new equipment, according to an inter- 
pretation of Order L-125. 

The interpretation explains that 
equipment is considered “new” when it 
has not been delivered to a person ac- 
quiring it for use. 

The interpretation also points out that 
the exemption is intended to provide 
for the repair and maintenance of any 
existing equipment which has been de- 
livered for use, including equipment de- 
livered prior to the issuance of the order. 
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WINDOWS of WASHINGTON 





Educational institutions also “convert” to war production. Frills dis- 
carded as emergency demands practical knowledge. Change ex- 
pected to have profound effect on postwar methods 


IN no field has war's impact been 
more profoundly disturbing than that of 
education. In addressing a student con- 
ference in New York, Dec. 5, Dr. 
George N. Shuster, president, Hunter 
College, predicted a “good, solid, stern 
shake-up” of the entire educational sys- 
tem. The pitiless light thrown by the 
war on American colleges and universi- 
ties, he declared, has revealed a lack 
of “any kind of leadership on a nationai 
scale”. 

Dr. Shuster’s remarks are doubly 
significant because they express what 
many leading educators have been say- 
ing recently. Considerable progress 
has been made in reforming the system 
of education and many additional 
changes are under way. These are 
aimed at helping to win the war, by 
training many different types of special- 
ists who are necessary to produce for 
war—and, as Lieut. Gen. Brehon B. 
Somervell told a meeting of school and 
college officials, Aug 28, “who know 
the fundamentals of electricity, who 
know automotive mechanics, who can 
operate radios or dismantle carburetors 

. men trained in the efficient use 
of mechanisms of many kinds.” 

Army and Navy officers have regis- 
tered complaints on two scores. One 
is that it has taken too long to train 
specialists under educational methods 
of the past. The other is that the schools 
have been teaching broad, general 
principles, the idea being that after the 
student graduated and entered industry 
he would be able to apply these broad 
principles to the particular needs in his 
industry. The Army and Navy hold 
that this must be changed, that students 
must be taught how to work out speci- 
fic problems, so that they can be put 
to work effectively immediately upon 
graduation, instead of requiring a long 
training period in “specifics”. They 
hold that you cannot really understand 
basic principles of mathematics and the 
sciences until after you have obtained 
the “feel” of them by working out de- 
finite problems. 


“Refresher” Courses Helpful 


Despite what Dr. Shuster and other 
leading educators have been saying, the 
fact is that our schools and colleges al- 
ready have done a tremendous job in 

ing men and women for war work. 
In vocational schools, and in high 
schools with vocational departments, 
limited training, or “refresher” training, 
has been given to more than 3,000,000 


ay 


persons since the summer of 1940 and 
these have taken jobs in war plants or 
have been up-graded. It is interesting 
to recall that approximately half ot 
these came from WPA rolls. At the 
same time, in 1940, engineering colleges 
received appropriations enabling them 
to give refresher courses to engineers to 
qualify them for special war work. 
More than 500,000 engineers took these 
courses and since have been busy in 
war production. 

In addition, many engineering schools, 
mainly right after Pearl Harbor, in- 
augurated special war courses to train 
men for the armed forces, and put them 
on an accelerated basis to graduate them 
Typical, as in the case of 

University, are courses in 
Aerodynamics, Arabic, Japanese, Rus- 
sian, Automotive Engineering, Camou- 
flage, Chinese, Computational and Gra- 
phical Mathematics, Meteorology, Mili- 
tary History and Defense Problems, Mi- 
litary and Political Geography, Naviga- 
tion (both marine and air), Photogram- 
metry, Portuguese, Psychological Tests 
and Their Interpretation, Topography 
and Map-Interpretation, Radio Commu- 
nication, Radio Engineering. 


earlier. 
Princeton 


Streamlined Education 


Since then the wartime educational 
system has been further developed and 
co-ordinated. Last August a “High 
School Victory Corps”, aimed at giving 
specific courses to 16 to 18-year-old 
boys and girls which would enable them 
to be utilized in the war upon gradua- 
tion, was organized. In September the 
War Department issued specifications 
for “pre-induction training courses” in 
fundamentals of electricity, machines, 
shopwork, radio and automotive mechan- 
ics. These specifications have been re- 
commended to the schools and colleges 
by the Office of Education. Already 
much progress has been made in stream- 
lining our education for war. In fact 
all discussion during the convention of 
the American Vocational Association at 
Toledo, O., early in December centered 
in ways and means to implement this 
program and get it going in a hurry. 
One of the principal conclusions was 
that vocational training should be given 
as far as possible to all students in the 
last two years of high school regardless 
of the type of school they may be at- 
tending; textbook instruction must be 
supplemented by actual shop or factory 
work. 

The direction of wartime education 


is highly organized. It is implemented 
by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion as a clearing house for the educa- 
tional recommendations of all of the 
governmental departments involved, and 
is under the direction of the War Man- 
power Commission. The program is 
evolved as a result of many discussions 
both formal and informal in which many 
of our most high-powered brains par- 
ticipated. Many of our educational 
frills already have faded from the pic- 
ture and many more will go. For the 
first time in our history our entire edu- 
cational system is being given a tho- 
rough going-over by practical men who 
must use education as one of their essen- 
tial tools to do a big job in a hurry. It 
is a “safe bet” that we will never go 
back to the leisurely, inexpert teaching 
methods of the past. 

There will be a profound effect on 
postwar educational methods as a result 
of the development of visual aids in the 
war teaching program. Sporadic at- 
tempts in this direction had been madé 
prior to the war but they never gct 
very far, due to costs. Usually such 
visual aids were aimed at training sales- 
men. As far as is known, no attempt 
was made to utilize visual aids to train 
shop workers until wartime urgencies 
made it necessary to employ such aids 
to give potential war workers a more 
rapid understanding of shop processes. 

The first visual aids in this program 
were placed under contract by the Of- 
fice of Education in the fall of 1941 
and the first films became available 
Dec. 1, that year. The contracts were 
placed with detailed specifications as to 
what was to be shown in each film. In- 
stead of calling for bids and placing 
the contract with the lowest bidder, con- 
tracts were placed at fixed prices and 
the contractors were encouraged to deli- 
ver the best film it was possible to make 
on the subject. Acting on this spur the 
contractors spared no pains and in some 
cases they shot as much as 60 per cent 
more than the originally expected foot- 
age. But they did deliver good films 
which, it is estimated, have shortened 
training periods on an average of 30 to 
40 per cent, and in many cases even 
more. In addition these visual aids 
have given workers a much better com- 
prehension of their jobs than would have 
been the case without them. 

The visual aids so far produced are 
48 in number, of which 38 cover ma- 
chine shop practice and ten shipbuilding 
techniques. Schools and __ industrial 
plants have bought 12,955 prints. In 
addition the Army is using 4970 and 
the Navy 1621. The films vary in 
length. For example, there is one on 
the micrometer running to 500 feet. 
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Advantages are many in HydrOlLic 
Presses. Typical example of the Deni- 
son line is Press DLSC2 for straighten- 


ing 


and countless assembling 


operations... 


we 


Exact tonnage for each task is 
available without adjustments. . . 
yet, tonnage and stroke limits may 
be set if desired. 
“Feel-the-Power’™ control lever 
governs ram movement with 
pound-by-pound accuracy. 
Release of control lever brings 
ram to full daylight opening, or 
pre-set, at once . . . locks it there 
positively ... no “drift.” 

Fully self-contained . . . with all 
working parts easily accessible. 
Compact... round-cornered and 
streamlined for safety . . . ample 
toe-room. 

Hand-lever or foot-pedal control, 
or both. 

25, 50, 100 and 150-ton units. 
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One on the steel rule runs 475 feet. 
One on cutting a taper with a com- 
pound rest and taper attachment runs 
400 feet. One on facing, turning, bor- 
ing, grooving, chamfering on a vertical 
turret lathe using two heads runs 1125 
feet. 

One of the important features is the 
way the cost of such visual aids has been 
revolutionized. It formerly was neces- 
sary to pay about $45 to $50 for a 
sound film of 400 feet of 16-mm film. 
Due to volume, the cost of the films 
made for the Office of Education is 
$8.47—this for 400 feet of 16-mm film, 
wound on a reel, packed in a tin can 
and delivered anywhere in the United 
States. That means widespread use ot 
such visual aid will be a permanent 
feature in our educational activities of 
all types. 

There is another valuable feature in 
using visual aids in that they educate 

They keep the teachers up- 
In the old days students fre- 
quently found upon graduation that 
the professors had been teaching them 
things that practical men in industry 
This 


cannot happen when visual aids show 


educators. 
to-date. 


had dropped many years before. 


the current practice. 

The present general acceptance of 
the concept that text-book instruction 
must be supplemented by manual or 
vocational training is not entirely new. 
It will be recalled, for example, how 
the University of Cincinnati developed 
a scheme for organizing its students into 





teams of two men each. While one- 
half of the team studied two months at 
the college, the other half worked two 
months in one of the shops in the area. 
At the end of the two months they 
would change places. Under _ this 
scheme the employer was assured of a 
labor supply at all times. Georgia Tech 
and a number of other colleges adopted 
“co-op” schemes of a similar nature. 
Unfortunately, the depression of the 
30’s discouraged these plans since the 
scarcity of work made it necessary for 
employers to confine it to family men. 
With the lessons that have been learned 
during the war, however, it is logical to 
expect that postwar education will be 
featured permanently by 
methods. 


Postwar Education a Problem 


vocationa: 


Most men in industry probably would 
consider themselves to belong in that 
great group in the United States that is 
called the “middle class”, a group which 
many fear is threatened with extinction 
in view of the rapidly increasing load 
of taxation that is being saddled upon 
it. Many middle classers, remembering 
how hard it was for them in compara- 
tively lush times, to get their education 
are wondering just what they are go- 
ing to do to get their sons and daugh- 
ters educated after the war. To those 
who have such fears of the future it 
should be of interest to know that the 
subject of postwar education is a prob- 
lem on which many minds are being 
focused. Some of the opinions have a 
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EXPENDITURES for war purposes by the United States in the first 11 months this 
year totaled $46,075,000,000, compared with $11,929,000,000 in the com- 
parable 1941 period. November spending was $6,112,000,000, an increase of 
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$390,000,000 or 6.8 per cent over October 








socialistic tinge. For example, Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in addressing an 
educational group early in December 
made this statement: ‘ 

“I am all for the plan that people 
who earn education by being capable 
should get education free when the war 
is over.” 

That is something to think about— 
for a liberalization to the extent of pro- 
viding education free of charge, prob- 
ably would be accompanied by other 
liberalizations. One recalls the rather 
recent talk about socializing medicine, 
recent attacks on the profit motive, also 
the lengths to which we already have 
gone in the direction of socialism. 


In this respect there is still another 
important factor in connection with our 
educational system in this country. That 
is the political psychology of our teach- 
ers. It will be recalled that not many 
years ago industrialists were much dis- 
turbed over the bolshevistic dogma 
which many teachers were planting in 
the minds of our youth. There was an 
epidemic of radicalism during which 
the youth of our country would go 
home from school and regale their par- 
ents with demands for the sovietization 
of this country. Business men told each 
other how worried they were because 
of the shocking things their sons and 
daughters were saying. 


Public’s. Attitude Changing 


In recent years there has been a great 
revulsion from this type of thinking and 
in particular in the ranks of the educa- 
tors. It was quite clear from the pro- 
ceedings at the recent War Congress 
of American Industry that manufac- 
turers for the first time feel that they 
have made real progress in the court 
of public opinion and particularly among 
our educators. On Dec. 3, in discuss- 
ing the public relations work of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
Walter B. Weisenburger, the associa- 
tion’s executive vice president, declare:i 
that the point now had been reached 
where the idea of free enterprise has 
been sold to the public and that what is 
necessary now is to sell the right kind 
of free enterprise. It is not Communism 
that now must be fought, he said, but 
various nostrums about “modified” en- 
terprise. 

“Not so long ago”, he said, “the 
newspaper PM devoted four pages to a 
futile attempt to create class warfare 
the Communists’ familiar weapon—be- 
tween the National Industrial Informa- 
tion Committee program and the thou- 
sands of educators who have turned 
voluntarily, through their association, 
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dustry. The so-called Liberals would 
deny us the privilege of asking that our 
coming generations find out what Amer- 
ica is all about.” 

This is perhaps the strongest state- 
ment yet made by a competent indus- 
trial spokesman as to progress so far 
made against the strong leftist trend 
over the past decade. Hence it remains 
to be seen whether Mrs. 
plan of free education works out. Cer- 
tain it is that the shape of our state 
to come is being worked out to a large 
extent right now in our educational in- 
stitutions. This is one important rea- 
son why all in industry who appre- 
ciate the advantages that go with a job 
in private industry should keep care- 
fully informed on everything that has 
to do with education. 


Roosevelt’s 


Restrictions on Use of 
Tin in Cans Tightened 


Extent to which critical materials such 
as tin and steel can be used for cans dur- 
ing 1943 has been set forth by WPB in 
an amendment to Order M-81. Amend- 
ment (1) limits the use of tin plate, 
terne plate and black plate for packing 
food and nonfood products in cans; (2) 
specifies the can sizes which may be used 
for each product; and (3) establishes 
packing quotas for all items covered. 

Order does not differ substantially 
from provisions of M-81 as they have 
operated during the past year. General- 
ly, these provisions have been tightened 
up and have been made more inclusive 
to accomplish the primary objective of 
conserving tin, steel and rubber used in 
the can industry. 


Major changes are: 

1. Tin plate, terne plate and black 
plate are prohibited for packing a num- 
ber of products previously put in cans 
made of those critical materials. 

2. Many other canned products which 
previously could be packed in metal cans 
for both military and civilian use are 
now limited for government purchase 
only. 

3. A few products are added to the list 
of items permitted to be packed in cans. 

4. Some quota restrictions are lifted 
and others are sharply curtailed. 

5. A number of can sizes are eliminated 
for specified products in fulfillment of 
the policy that odd size and intermediate 
type containers not be used in the inter- 
ests of efficiency and conservation. 


6. Tin plate coating specifications are 
reduced for several products, with in- 
creasing emphasis on chemically treated 
black plate and electrolytic tin plate, 
both of which result in the conservation 


of tin. 
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Steel Products Advisory Groups 
Revamped; Personnel Completed 


TWELVE individual steel 
advisory committees have been  or- 
ganized or revamped as a part of the 
realignment of the WPB Steel Division. 
These will work with the overall Steel 
Products Advisory Committee (STEEL, 
Dec. 14, p. 49). 


Committees include: 


Tool Steel 

J. H. Parker, Carpenter Steel Co., St. Louis; 
William A. Givens, Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh; A. T. Galbraith, Crucible 
Steel Co. of America, New York; M. W. Sax- 
man Jr., Latrobe Electric Steel Co., Latrobe, 
Pa.; J. O. Rinek, Universal Electric Steel Co., 
Bridgeville, Pa.; A. T. Clarage, Columbian 
Tool Steel Co., Chicago. 


Tin Plate 


J. A. Henry, Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, 
W. Va.; G. E. Totten, Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh; B. F. McMahon, Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; A. M. Long, Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, O.; N. B. 
Randolph, Granite City Steel Co., Granite City, 
Ill.; L. Irvine, Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, 
W. Va. 


products 


Cold-Finished Bars 


L. M. Parsons, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh; R. E. Fitsimons, Fitsimons Steel 
Co., Youngstown, O.; Fred Young, Republic 
Steel Corp., Cleveland; Tracy Manville, Colum- 
bia Steel & Shafting Co., Pittsburgh; J. Som- 
ers, Wyckoff Drawn Steel Co., Pittsburgh; 
Walter Howell, Bliss & Laughlin Inc., Chicago. 


Plates and Shapes 


Paul Mackall, Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa.; Malcolm Farmer, Phoenix Iron Co., 
Phoenixville, Pa.; W. W. Smith, Inland Steel 
Co., Chicago; F. H. Gordon, Lukens Steel Co., 
Coatesville, Pa.; A. H. Warren Jr., Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; W. S. Haring, 
Alan Wood Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa. 


Stainless 


R. M. Allen, Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.., 
Pittsburgh; C. E. Tuttle, Rustless Iron & Steel 
Co., Baltimore; P. F. Voigt, Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; D. B. Carson, Sharon 
Steel Co., Sharon, Pa.; R. E. Christie, Crucible 
Steel Co. of America, New York; Clyde Roberts, 
Republic Steel Corp., Massillon, O. 


Alloy Bars and Semifinished 
N. J. Clarke, Republic Steel Corp., Cleve- 
land; Wm. Gibbons, Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., Chicago; R. E. Tucker, Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; W. B. Moore, Timken 
Roller Bearing Co., Canton, O.; Sidney Wil- 
liams, Copperweld Steel Co., Warren, O.; 
Otto Seidenbecker, Wisconsin Steel Co., Chi- 
cago. 
Sheets and Strip 
W. W. Sebald, American Rolling Mill Co., 
Chicago; E. L. Westein, Great Lakes Steel 
Corp., Detroit; H. E. Robinson, Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; B. J. Wilner, In- 
land Steel Co., Chicago; J. P. Hosack, Ma- 
honing Valley Steel Co., Niles, O.; R. C. Gar- 
lick, Sharon Steel Co., Sharon, Pa. 


Pipe 

W. E. Watson, Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., Youngstown, O.; W. F. McConnor, Na- 
tional Tube Co., Pittsburgh; Geo. Clifford, 
Spang-Chalfant Inc., Pittsburgh; D. V. Sawhill, 
Mercer Tube & Mfg. Co., Butler, Pa.; E. A. 
Buxton, Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
John Anderson, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh. 

Rails and Accessories 


A. C. Roeth, Inland Steel Co., Chicago; J. C. 


Dilworth, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh; N. V. Orr, Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 
Denver; J. W. Murphy, Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa.; H. D. Scott, Wheeling Steel 
Corp., Wheeling, W. Va.; J. M. Mulholland, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, O 
Wire 

John Neudorfer, Wheeling Steel Corp., 
Wheeling, W. Va.; John May, American Steel 
& Wire Co., Cleveland; Henry A. Roemer, 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh; W. H. Gard- 
ner, Keystone Steel & Wire Co.. Peoria, IIL; 
Jack Distler, Republic Steel Corp., Chicago; 
Carl Collins, Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., 
New York. 

Carbon Bars and Semifinished 

Avery Adams, United States Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh; R. W. Hull, Republic Steel Corp., 
Cleveland; L. R. Steuer, Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa.; M. E. O’Brien, Inland Steel 
Co., Chicago; J. W. Robinson, Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; W. W. Brown, At- 
lantic Steel Co., Atlanta, Ga 

Tubing 

Isaac Harter, Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co., 
Barberton, O.; L. L. Brundred, Spang Chalfant 
Inc., Pittsburgh; S. L. Gabel, Superior Tube 
Co., Norristown, Pa.; J. A. Ireland, Republic 
Steel Corp., Cleveland; D. T. Marvel, National 
Tube Co., Ellwood City, Pa.; E. Q. Smith, 
Bundy Tubing Co., Detroit; William Taggart, 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, QO.; 
Aaron Waines Jr., Ohio Seamless Tube Co., 
Shelby, O. 


Liberalize Restrictions on 
Special Cutting Tools 


A purchaser may obtain preferential 
delivery of certain special cutting tools 
up to the lowest quantity that can be 
efficiently produced by the manufac- 
turer, according to a provision of Gen- 
eral Preference Order E-2-b, as amended. 

A provision in the original order re- 
stricted the purchaser to three sets of 
special cutting tools. The present amend 
ment changes this limitation by provid 
ing that the purchaser may accept de- 
liveries of the “producer's minimum 
practicable manufacturing 
Where the quantity is less than three 


sets of special tools, the purchase may be 


quantity.” 


extended to this amount. In no event, 
however, can the purchaser obtain more 
than a 90-day inventory. 

Amendment is designed to overcome 
certain minor difficulties which devel- 
oped in operating under the original 
order. Among the changes made are: 

A provision that frees purchasers of 
cutting tools from the necessity of filing 
an endorsement, where they are delivered 
with a larger machine to make it usable 
and are acquired under an authorized 
purchase order. 

A provision that makes hard alloy 
blanks or tips subject to the provisions 
of the original order, whether or not at- 
tached to a tool shank. 
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WPB Establishes Control Over 


Electric-Furnace Carbon Steel 


COMPLETE control over the produc- 
tion and delivery of carbon steel made in 
electric furnaces has been established in 
amended M-21-a. 

Because of the shortage of electric 
furnace capacity, which supplies a large 
part of alloy steel production, it has be- 
come necessary to control more closely 
the amount of carbon steel made in such 
furnaces. 


Conservation Order 


Amended order requires producers of 
alloy iron and alloy steel and producers 
of electric furnace carbon steel to submit 
their melting and delivery schedules to 
WPB for approval. Producers may not 
melt or deliver alloy iron, alloy steel or 
electric furnace steel before such ap- 
proval is granted. 

At the same time, two related steps 
were taken by WPB: 

1. A new order, M-2lh, was issued 
establishing control of the production of 
carbon and alloy tool steels. Formerly, 
tool steel production was regulated by 
orders M-2l-a and M-14. 

2. Provisions formerly contained in 
M-2l-a relating to tool steel, and the 
entire order M-14 were revoked, making 


M-2l-h the only order controlling tool 
steel production. 

Under this order, producers of all 
tool steels must submit their melting 
and delivery schedules for the approval 
of the Director General for Operations. 
The M-21-h order is expected to effect 
considerable conservation of scarce al- 
loying elements such as molybdenum, 
tungsten and vanadium, as a result of 
maximum limitations which are placed on 
the alloy content of high-speed steel. 

In addition, as a further step to con- 
serve molybdenum, the order restricts 
monthly production of certain high 
molybdenum type steels to 30 per cent 
of the monthly average tonnages melted 
during the second quarter of 1942. De- 
livery of these tool steels is limited to 
75 per cent of the same base period in 
the fourth quarter of 1942, and to 35 per 
cent in the first quarter next year. 

Old restrictions of M-14 providing that 
75 per cent of all high-speed steel orders 
accepted in any one quarter be molyb- 
denum types, and not more than 25 per 
cent tungsten type, are continued by 
the new order. 


Combined Committee Established 
By U. S., United Kingdom, Canada 


THE United States, United Kingdom 
and Canada last week acted to pool all 
steelmaking and munitions manufactur- 
ing facilities of the three countries into 
a single unit designed to produce the 
maximum of weapons for the defeat of 
the enemy. 

The pool will be accomplished through 
the establishment of a Combined Steel 
Committee, appointed by the Combined 
Production and Resources Board and 
the Combined Raw Materials Board. 


Hiland G. Batcheller, chief, WPB 
Steel Division, is chairman of the com- 
mittee. He will be assisted by a staff of 
American, British and Canadian produc- 
tion experts. 


Creation of the committee followed a 
visit made by a United States steel mis- 
sion to the United Kingdom under the 
auspices of the Combined Production 
and Resources Board. The mission 
brought to light many differences in the 
production and use of steel in the United 
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States and the United Kingdom, and re- 
ported that greater production could be 
obtained by pooling technical informa- 
tion, production methods and distribut- 
ing methods. Instructions given to the 
committee are: 


1—To obtain, assemble and co-ordi- 
nate information on iron ore and scrap, 
iron and steel production and require- 
ments of iron and steel of the United 
Nations in such form as will enable the 
supply and requirements position to be 
kept continuously under review by both 


boards. 


2—To consider and make _ recom- 
mendations on the means of increasing 
production and improving the efficiency 
of the use of steel and distribution fa- 
cilities in the United Nations including 
facilitating the exchange of technical in- 
formation, information on trade practices 
and on measure of conservation and 
limitation of use. 


38—To consider and make _ recom- 








mendations on unified systems of defini- 
tions and terminology. 


4—To undertake such special inquiries 
as may be directed by either board. 

5—To recommend as necessary any 
action which should be taken by either 
Board to adjust supplies and require- 
ments to one another. 

Full membership of the Combined 
Steel Committee, which will work in 
Washington, will be: 

Mr. Batcheller, United States, chair- 
man, acting for combined Production 
and Resources Board. 

Geoffrey Crowther, United Kingdom, 
Combined Production and Resources 
Board. 

M. O. Heller, United States, Office of 
Program, vice chairman, War Produc- 
tion Board. 

Maj. E. W. Senior, United Kingdom. 
British Ministry of Production. 

Douglas Campbell, United Kingdom, 
Combined Raw Materials Board. 

Paul Homan, United States, Combined 
Raw Materials Board. 

D. B. Collyer, Canada, Canadian De- 
partment of Munitions and Supply. 


Control Over Cobalt 
Tightened by WPB 


Cobalt has been placed under tighter 
control by WPB in General Preference 
Order M-39, as revised. 

Revised order, in effect, is a consolida- 
tion of the terms of the previous M-39 
regulations and of M-39-b, which cur- 
tailed the use of cobalt in certain specific 
items. The latter order is revoked. 

Under the new regulations, cobalt is 
subject to complete allocation, except 
for quantities of 25 pounds or less which 
may be delivered during any one month 
to any consumer without specific au- 
thorization. Previously, 50 pounds could 
be delivered monthly without specific 
authorization. 

The list of products for which cobalt 
may be used has been re-grouped to re- 
strict further the use of cobalt in pro- 
tective coatings, in nonferrous alloys and 
in ground coat frit (necessary for enam- 
eled steels). 

Permitted uses are now: Catalysts; 
cattle and plant food; decolorizer for 
glass, but not in excess of one pound of 
cobalt element per 100 tons of glass; 
driers for floor and deck paints, var- 
nishes, interior trim enamel, and print- 
ing ink; ground coat frit on orders rated 
AA-4 or higher; health supplies; high- 
speed steels; laboratory and _ research 
equipment; magnets; nonferrous alloys 
on orders rated AA-5 or higher; and in 
pigment for glass for optical and safety 


purposes. 
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Ten “Thinkers for Victory’ Given 


Production Awards by F. D. R. 


TEN war workers who contributed 
ideas to save time and materials and to 
expedite production recently were given 
high War Production Drive awards by 
President Roosevelt at the White House. 

The group later was honored at a 
luncheon attended by high WPB and 
military and naval leaders. WPB Chair- 
man Donald M. Nelson, in an address 
that was broadcast to hundreds of war 
plants, said that new ideas on produc- 
tion, springing from the mechanical 
genius of the man at the machine, will 
become even more important during the 
coming year in expanding output of war 
goods. 

Dean of the “production for victory 
thinkers” was Joseph H. Kautsky, 65- 
year-old machinist for Link-Belt Co., 
Indianapolis. Mr. Kautsky was awarded 
a Citation of Individual Production 
Merit for four technical suggestions for 
increasing the effectiveness of precision 
grinding machines in war plants 
throughout the country. 

Five others won Citations: 

Clinton R. Hanna, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., 


for suggesting a method of increasing 
the effectiveness of Army tanks which 





the Army has described as “outstanding.” 

Edwin Curtiss Tracy, RCA Mfg. Co., 
Camden, N. J., for suggesting a new 
testing instrument for checking certain 
flight instruments without removing them 
from plane, thus reducing time required. 

Madison E. Butler, Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
for developing visual lamp indicator to 
test field telephone switchboards used 
by the Army Signal Corps. 

James A. Merrill, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O., for contribu- 
tions in the development of self-sealing 
airplane fuel tanks. 

Walter P. Hill, Hecla Consolidated 
Copper Co., Detroit, for development of 
for ammunition 
metal, 


a spun-end primer 
primer, effecting a 
greater production and lower produc- 


saving of 


tion costs. 

Four other workers received Certifi- 
cates of Individual Production Merit. 
They were: 

George Smolarek, Packard Motor Car 
Co., Detroit, for devising method where- 
by a three-step drilled hole is drilled in 
one operation. 

Daniel Mallett, Borg-Warner Corp., 


Rockford, Ill, for suggestion to rough 


Standing behind the President after receiving their War Production Drive awards are: 
Herbert R. James, McKeesport, Pa.; George Smolarek, Detroit; Walter P. Hill, De- 
troit; William G. Marshall, director of War Production Board Drive committee; Edwin 
C. Tracy, Camden, N. J.; Clinton R. Hanna, East Pittsburgh, Pa.; Stanley Crawford, 
Camden, N. J.; Daniel Mallet, Rockford, Ill.; Joseph H. Kautsky, Indianapolis; James 
A. Merrill, Akron, O.; Donald M. Nelson, WPB chairman; Madison E. Butler, Roches- 

ter, N. Y. 
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and finish turn fuse bodies by using a 
stub arbor and live center tail stock with 
tank driven fixture. 

Herbert Rudolph James, National 
Tube Co., McKeesport, Pa., for a mul- 
tiple torch arrangement for brazing tool 
tips to tool shanks. 

Stanley RCA Mfg. Co., 
Camden, N. J., for calipers designed for 


Crawford, 


determining the wall thickness and re- 
lationship between cored interior and 


outside surface of castings 


Bethlehem Steel Commended 
By Ickes for Co-operation 


Bethlehem Steel Co. was commended 
last week by Secretary Ickes for its work 
in manufacturing needed equipment for 
the Midwest 24-inch oil pipe line. Mr 
Ickes said his remarks at a recent press 
conference had been interpreted to im- 
Bethlehem’s 
co-operation with the government, but 


ply criticism of wartime 

no such criticism was intended. 
“Bethlehem Steel has 

splendidly with us in meeting this emer- 


co-operated 
gency requirement; so well, in fact, 
that I am now told the necessary equip- 
ment will be fabricated in a matter of 
several weeks in advance of the date 
previously set,” Mr. Ickes said 


Give War Bonds as Rewards 
In Time Clock Competition 


To reduce absenteeism, the Marine 
Machinery Manufacturing plant of Web- 
ster-Brinkley Co., Seattle, instituted a 
monthly “time clock” competition. 

Twenty-five dollar War Bonds were 
given to each member of the winning 
department, which, in November, was 
the assembly division which scored an 
attendance record of 95.15 per cent 
The machine shop was close behind 
with 95.09 per cent, while the ware- 
house, foundry and maintenance work- 
ers together had a record of 92.08 per 
cent. 

In the entire plant, 63.8 per cent of 
employes had perfect attendance rec- 
ords. The three top winners in the in- 
dividual contest were awarded $100 
$75, and $50 War Bonds respectively. 


The second Convention of Production 
and Commerce, held recently at Santi- 
ago, Chile, recommended stimulation of 
the mining industry, particularly asbestos, 
mica and bauxite. According to unof- 
ficial reports to the Department of Com- 
merce it was proposed to make credits 
available to mines, provide economical 
means of transportation and facilitate 
technical aid and equipment. Increased 
funds were recommended for research 
studies in smelting of low-grade ores 









"7 Theyall go for Hyatts 


Nine out of ten ingot and charging cars carrying the heavy war loads of \ 
today are equipped with husky Hyatt Roller Bearings. Many of these cars are 
veterans, too...with more than 20 years of continuous service on Hyatts 
without bearing replacement. Some of the car builders listed above started 
using Hyatts more than thirty years ago. That Hyatts have done their job 
well is evidenced by the fact they are still serving...and that practically 
all other builders have since built with Hyatts. To keep your cars on the 
go, play safe and specify Hyatts for all new equipment and change-overs. 


Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 


ae HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS 
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Idle Army trucks loaned to postal authorities for holiday rush. . 
Detroit, with 330,000 added population, feels pinch in food, housing, 


fuel and other civilian supplies 


DETROIT 
ONE nice thing about having thou- 
sands of Army trucks lined up in fields 
here awaiting transfer to Army camps 
or abroad is that they have been ablé 
to ease the critical shortage of trucks 
in the post office department occasioned 
by the holiday rush. Several hundred 
of the large Army transports have been 
loaned to postal authorities who have 
been hard pressed to keep the flood 
of Christmas mail and packages mov- 
ing. Early last week the postmaster 
here sent out frantic calls for even more 
assistance in moving mail, stating that 
he was from 24 to 36 hours behind 
schedule. 


Population in the Detroit area has 
increased an estimated 330,000 since 
1940, or about 13 per cent, a factor 
which has not been recognized in such 
things as rationing, transportation, etc., 
where old population figures were used. 
The result has been a deplorable situa- 
tion in supplies of meat and foodstuffs, 
housing, oil for heating, and all civilian 
services in general. 

Meat in particular has been a critical 
item. wetroit packers completed their 
quota for the fourth quarter early this 
month and can do nothing to ease the 
choked demand for meat until after the 
first of the year. On top of this, the 
low price ceilings applied to wholesale 
meat cuts in the Detroit area (butchers 
say Detroit has always been a “slum” 
town for meat as far as price is con- 
cerned) have forced the large Chicago 
packers to short-circuit Detroit and send 
their meat to cities with higher price 
ceilings, such as New York and Boston. 
A change to uniform price ceilings 
throughout all cities might correct this 
trouble. 

Butter is also virtually disappearing 
from retail stores and there are scant 
prospects of any relief in this commo- 
dity before spring. One merchant says 
this difficulty was caused by the govern- 
ment freeze order on warehouse stocks 
of butter which was issued Nov. 28, but 
was effective as of Nov. 1. Thus if a 
cold storage house had 60 per cent of 
its 100,000 pounds of butter frozen as 
of Nov. 1, but in the meantime had dis- 
posed of 30,000 pounds, it would still 
have to set aside 60,000 pounds for the 
government, leaving only 10,000 pounds 
for immediate distribution. And there 
is practically no “new” butter produced 
during winter months, so the outlook for 
better supplies is dark, particularly when 
it is realized that thousands are now 
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buying butter who may have never used 
it before, simply because their earnings 
are at a record high point, and further 
that Detroit has many thousands of 
newcomers working here who must be 
fed. 

It is too early to get any clear effect 
of gasoline rationing on industrial De- 
troit. All gas tanks were filled to the 
brim Nov. 30, and most drivers are just 
getting into their A-books now. Local 
ration boards were inclined to be gen- 
erous with requests for supplemental 
mileage, and in many cases where plant 
officials took charge of such requests 
from their employes nearly everyone 
was given a C-card, tailored to what- 
ever mileage was requested. 


Use Anything That Runs 


The city-owned transportation sys- 
tem currently has just about every piece 
of equipment it owns, 3000 buses and 
street cars, in service and traffic now is 
44 per cent above a year ago. This is 
expected to go to 50 per cent after 
Jan. 1, but is complicated by a serious 
shortage of motormen, conductors and 
bus operators. First women conduc- 
tors made their appearance a week or 


so ago. Daily traffic on buses and street 


MIRRORS of MOTORDOM 






cars is close to 2,000,000 persons. One 
bus line reports a 100 per cent increase 
in the first 13 days of December over 
a year ago. 

Parking lot business has fallen off 
about 40 per cent. There has been little 
effect other than seasonal on church and 
theater attendance. Department stores 
are about 20 per cent ahead of last year 
in dollar volume of business, 7 per cent 
ahead in number of transactions. 

Maj.-Gen. Levin H. Campbell’s “fluid- 
ity of war” phrase in Street, Dec. 14, 
was explained to newsmen here briefly 
as the general passed through Detroit 
and visited the Tank-Automotive Cen- 
ter here recently. He pointed out that, 
with ordnance now giving way to air- 
craft and ships, cuts in production sche- 
dules could be expected, but that they 
would not be serious and were being 
made mostly in forward schedules and 
not those now in force. He estimated 
that 1943 ordnance production would 
continue about at the present level, with 
no further increase likely unless the 
“fluidity of war” 


necessary. 


made acceleration 

As an example of this fluidity, he 
mentioned the case of an 81-millimeter 
mortar which was being supplied armed 
forces in the Solomons. Reports from 
the field indicated this weapon was a 
little heavy to be moved about easily, 
and recommended a lighter mortar. Im- 
mediate_y production of a smaller mortar 
was stepped up, and that of the 81- 





“SWAMP BUGGY” 





NOW MILITARY CARRIER 



















AMPHIBIAN tractor, now in service in the Solomon Islands, takes Detroit press 
group on a test run in the Detroit river. A. H. Allen, STEEL’s Detroit editor is 
in background, with arm extended. The 9-ton all-welded steel tractor will carry 
24 fully-equipped troops, makes 25 miles an hour on land, 12 knots in the 
water. Designed by the Roeblings originally for emergency service in Florida, 
the “swamp buggy” is being built by several manufacturers, including Gra- 
ham-Paige Motors at Detroit (Mirrors of Motordom, Dec. 7) 
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millimeter was substantially reduced. 

General Campbell said it should be 
remembered that ordnance production 
has been expanded 71,000 per cent in 
dollar volume in the last two years, and 
he produced a 40-foot chart to prove it, 
this length being needed to accommodate 
the 1942 total which was plotted 
against years preceding. This terrific ex- 
pansion was occasioned principally by 
the rush to cover basic requirements, but 
it at once created the danger of “run- 
ning away from the materials situation”, 
as the general expressed it. 

Reductions now being made and 
those to come will affect primarily the 
large integrated producers and govern- 


ment arsenals, General Campbell said, 
for the reason that the Ordnance De- 
partment is “bending over backward” 
to keep the small businessman going on 





government contracts. For purposes of 
public consumption this policy is ad- 
mirable, but anyone connected with in- 
dustry knows that it is impossible to 
cut schedules of the large contractors 
without affecting a host of small busi- 
nesses, since the larger manufacturers, 
in war even more than in peace, have 
fanned out their needs over hundreds 
of small companies. 


Navy Program Fixed 


It is hoped that reductions in ord- 
nance schedules can be filled in by con- 
tracts for other branches of the armed 
forces—the Navy and Air Forces. In 
theory this would work out fine, but the 
Navy, for example, has long ago placed 
its principal contracts and at the moment 
is not looking for new sources because 
its established construction program has 








not been expanded other than for air- 
craft. 

As a matter of fact, some of the large 
companies producing ordnance in this 
area have been scouting around to see 
if there were some Navy contracts which 
could be undertaken as “fill-in”, but 
they are not having much luck. 

It has been announced officially by 
Brig.-Gen. A. R. Glancy, deputy chief 
of ordnance, that a decision has been 
reached on one engine which will be 
installed in the majority of medium 
tanks now in production. This engine 
was discussed briefly in Steet, Nov. 28, 
p. 50. General Glancy hastened to 
add that this does not mean the one type 
of engine will be used exclusively since 
the exigencies of warfare and demands 
of specific countries make it necessary 
to continue using other types for a 
limited number of medium tanks. 

Buick has completed shipments on its 
first two contracts for bomber engines 
for the Army Air Forces, and other sup- 
ply contracts now in force have been 
boosted substantially with the result 
that expanding operations will ‘call for 
production schedules nine times larger 
than those for which plant and equip- 
ment were planned originally. The 
new Buick aluminum foundry, supplying 
cast cylinder heads for the Pratt & 
Whitney engine built in Flint and Chica- 
go plants, will be expanded corres- 

pondingly to meet boosted requirements 
for engines. The latter expansion in- 
volves principally the installation of 
melting furnaces to make up the proper 
alloy for casting, since metal sources 
are reported unable to meet the in- 
creased demand for aluminum. The 
foundry will buy a “double-rich” alu- 
minum pig and then alloy it suitably for 
subsequent casting, it is understood. 


LIQUID-cooled arbor, developed by 
engineers of Ford Motor Co., has 
brought about a reduction from 90 
to 20 minutes in the time required for 
grinding the thin-walled alloy steel 
cylinder barrel used in Ford-built 
Pratt & Whitney radial aircraft en- 
gines. Lower view shows arbor with 
orifices through which coolant is 
pumped at 1-pound pressure, cylinder 
barrel before and after grinding, and 
centers on which the arbors are 
mounted. Top view shows the grind- 
ing operation, with coolant pouring 
over outside of barrel and draining 
from inside barrel in stream at right. 
Coolant enters perforated arbor 
through point of one center, drains 
through hole in shank of center at 
opposite end, minimizing danger of 
warping and thus speeding up grind- 
ing operation 
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Pioneering developments 
carried on by Indepen- 
dent Engineers . . . exhaustive first- 
hand study in foreign lands—long 
before war clouds gathered . . . made 
it possible for this organization to 


design and produce these engines for 


And Ever Since, More 
and More Independents Have 
Been Supplying Oxygen for Our Fighting Forces 






Mobile 


OXYGEN 
Generators 





war . . . now serving wherever oxy- 
gen is needed to“keep’em flying”’. . . 


solving a vital problem in logistics. 


This is but one of Independent’s many 
“FIRSTS” to help the war cause — 


watch for the news of others. 


Uncle Sam If you know of anyone now in the service, or scheduled to be, who 
NEEDS has had oxygen or hydrogen producing plant experience, suggest 
Experienced Men that they investigate the opportunities in serving their country 
to Operate in this field. Those in service consult with their superiors — those 


These Machines entering service should consult with their local recruiting office. 


If further details are wanted, we will be glad to supply them — address 


_Independent Engineering Co.) 





O’FALLON, ILLINOIS 













WING TIPS 


United States Air Force adopting heavier firepower for both 
bombers and fighters. Twenty and 37-millimeter cannon next logical 


step to increase effectiveness 


COMBAT airplanes, whether large 
bomber or small pursuit ship, in the 
final analysis must depend for success 
on their firepower, their ability to “dish 
it out” to enemy warcraft and ground 
forces. Fitting of firepower to airplanes 
is constantly in a state of flux, but the 
trend is always in the direction of more 
and heavier guns without too much 
sacrifice in speed, climbing ability or 
range. 

planes are now 
37-millimeter 


American fighting 
liberally equipped with 
and 20-millimeter cannon and_ .50-cali- 
ber machine guns, while many enemy 
types depend on .30-caliber machine 


guns. One version of the Japanese 
Zero fighter, for example, is usually 
armed with two 20-millimeter low- 
velocity cannon and two 7.7-millimeter 
machine guns. Against this place the 
Bell P-39 Airacobra 


expressly around a 37-millimeter can- 


fighter, designed 


high-explosive and 
through the 


non firing armor- 


piercing projectiles nose, 


and also carrying a full complement ot 
50-caliber and .30-caliber wing and 
fuselage guns, the fuselage guns being 
synchronized to fire through the pro- 
peller. 

The early series of the Boeing B-17 
Flying Fortresses were dependent for 
firepower .30-caliber machine 
guns, located one on each side in a 
“waist blister” in the fuselage, one in 
a protruding fixed “belly turret”, one 
in a sliding port located in the fuselage 
top, and two in racks in the nose sec- 
tion. This distribution left the tail of 
the ship vulnerable, a defect which was 
quickly remedied in the B-17E and 
B-17F models. The old fixed belly tur- 
ret was replaced by a Sperry power 


upon 


turret equipped with two  .50-caliber 


machine guns. Side waist blisters dis- 
appeared in favor of removable hatches 
behind which are .50-caliter guns on 
flexible mounts. The sliding port in 
the top of the fuselage was displaceu 


by another power turret mounting twin 


50-caliber guns, while additional .50- 
caliber guns were strategically disposed. 

The one-time vulnerable tail section 
was completely redesigned and length- 
ened 5 feet to include a compartment 
accommodating a gunner and two .50- 
caliber machine guns, forming a potent 
“stinger” which ruined a good many 
Jap fighter pilots not familiar with the 
redesign. 

Pursuit planes, with multiple wing 
guns, now are generally being fitted 
with .50-caliber size instead of .30-cali- 
ber, the latter virtually disappearing as 
aircraft armament. Even the former 
seem destined for early replacement in 
some newer types of battleplanes, ac- 
cording to Lieut.-Gen. H. H. Arnold, 
chief of the Army Air Forces, who told 
graduating cadets the other day that the 
standard .50-caliber machine gun would 
“look like a pea-shooter” alongside ar- 
mament newer planes will carry. 

The next logical step is to the 20- 
millimeter (equivalent to about .80- 
caliber) cannon, which has been in pro- 
duction for some months for aircraft 
installations. The 37-millimeter can- 
non, identical in size with one of the 
Army’s standard antitank guns, and the 





FIRST AMERICAN TRANSPORT PLANE (MAINLY WOOD) TO BE DESIGNED DURING WAR 


Pictured for the first time is the first 
American transport plane to be de- 
signed during this war, the giant, new 
Curtiss (C-76) Caravan now nearing 
completion and shortly to be flight 
tested. Designed by Curtiss-Wright 
Corp., to be built almost entirely of 
wood and other non-strategic materials 


and scheduled to be used by the United 


54 


States Army Air Forces in speeding 
troops and other vital military cargo to 
widely scattered war fronts, it is the first 
wood military cargo plane to be deve- 
loped. Note how it towers over the 
twin-engined Curtiss (AT-9) Jeep be- 
neath the wing in the foreground. 

The new “air freighter” is a _ high- 
wing monoplane, has a wing span of 


Pe nes 


oe @ 
Ke 


i, 


ee 


ea 


108 feet, is 68 feet long and is powered 
with two 1200-horsepower engines. No 
details on performance or capacity have 
been released. It is the second transport 
type to be put in production this year 
by Curtiss-Wright Corp., the other be- 
ing the all-metal Curtiss (C-46) Com- 
mando, world’s largest twin-engined 
airliner. Passed by War Departmear. 
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On the circular forming operation Sunicut 209 
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Bofors 40-millimeter gun are other possi- 
suggest themselves for 
One of the princi- 


shouldering 


bilities which 
aircraft installation. 
pal problems incident to 
heavier guns on aircraft is the matter 
of absorbing recoil. As planes grow 
larger and heavier, this problem is not 


calls for some 


so tough, but it. still 
clever engineering. 


Spreads Engine Production 


Pratt & Whitney has reported on 
some phases of its tremendous job in 
helping six licensees to tool up for pro- 
duction of Wasp radial engines, a task 
In the last 27 
months, the licensor has supplied to 
Ford, Buick, Chevrolet, Nash, Jacobs 
and Continental in training and man- 


now virtually completed. 


power assistance the equivalent of 41,- 
666 man-days. And to eliminate bottle- 


necks caused by temporary shortages 
in licensee plants, Pratt & Whitney in 
the same period has diverted from its 
own supply and furnished to licensees 
better than $500,000 worth of engine 
parts. In the past few months, as li- 
censees came into production, they have 
reversed the process and supplied to the 
engine’s parent parts valued in excess 
of $100,000. 

Small tools and large machines were 
“loaned” or diverted to licensee and 


subcontractors’ plants. Some machines, 


weighing up to 5 tons apiece, were 
pulled from the production line at East 
Hartford, Conn., and trucked to the 
behind 


midwest when deliveries fell 
promises at one licensee’s plant. This 
required hasty rearranging of the East 
Hartford lines to avoid a drop in pro- 
duction. Large quantities of small parts 
were shipped by train and airplane 
often within 24 hours of an urgent re- 
quest for them. 

Now, with licensees reciprocating, 
some material is moving back to East 
Hartford. One plant is supplying crank- 
shafts daily. 
25,000 


cylinder heads, etc. 


furnished 
20,000 


Another has 


pistons, still another 


Six-Blade Propeller 


The Curtiss six-blade dual rotation 
propeller (Wing Tips, Oct. 26, p. 46), 
developed by the Propeller Division of 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., is claimed to be 
the first in the world to be built around 
the principle of electric control of the 
pitch of hollow steel blades, and was 
designed specifically for use in connec- 
tion with high-horsepower engines. 

The dual. rotation or counter-rotating, 
propeller comprises two three-blade 
units mounted one behind the other on 
coaxial shafts so that three blades rotate 
in one direction and the other three iti 
the opposite direction. Spacing between 





the two sets is small, being only 1% 
times the maximum width of the blades, 
necessary to permit changing blade 
pitch. 

A single pitch-change motor is mount- 
ed on the larger of the two concentric 
shafts, and is connected to the blades 
of both propellers by means of suitable 
gearing. The gearing is designed so 
that the pitch angle of both propellers 
is perfectly synchronized to divide the 
power equally between the two sets of 
propellers throughout the speed range 
of the airplane. 

Five important advantages are listed 
for the dual rotation propeller: 

1. It eliminates the torque, or twist 
effect, of a single propeller, greatly im- 
proving lateral and directional control 
in single-engine high-powered ships un- 
der both slow and high speed condi- 
tions. The elimination of the rotational 
component of the slipstream has the fur- 
ther advantage that directional trim 
does not change with power on, or 
power off, as is the case with single 
rotation props. 

2. More blade area is provided, a 
needed feature in airplanes designed 
for high altitude operations. 

3. Propeller efficiency is 
by approximately 5 per cent for high- 
speed ships. 


increased 


4. For a given installation, the dual 





AVIATION LEADERS MEET TO PLAN WAR PRODUCTION 





DISTINGUISHED group of aviation industry leaders pres- 
ent at meeting of Aircraft War Production Council, East 
Coast, held recently at plant of Republic Aviation Corp., 
Left to right, R. S. Damon, Republic; 
R. W. Miller, Republic; Guy Vaughan, Curtiss-Wright; 
J. Carleton Ward, Fairchild; Glenn L. Martin; Lawrence E. 
Bell, Bell Aircraft; C. Hart Miller, Republic; E. C. Goad, 


Farmingdale, N. Y. 
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Aviation Corp. 





Eastern Aircraft Division of General Motors; Miss Scanlan, 
Council secretary; Victor Emanuel, Aviation Corp.; S. A. 
McClellan, Ranger; Col. H. B. Nichols; Lieut. O. Phipps, 
Navy; Alfred Marchev, Republic; Harold Budds, Ranger; 
C. A. VanDeusen, Brewster; Sherman Jenney, Navy; E. L. 
Zivi, Glenn Martin; and W. Wallace Kellett, Republic 
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Thorough cleaning means 
longer lathe service 


Information supplied by an Industrial publication 


In cleaning lathes it is common practice to brush 
chips, dust, and dirt off lathe ways and surfaces, 
spindle threads, and other obvious places. 

There are other parts where cleaning is equally 
important, but that are likely to be overlooked. One 
is the lead screw, and the other is the interior threads 
in the chuck or face plate back. 

The former can be effectively cleaned by holding 
a cord, or piece of twine of suitable diameter in the 


thread groove, and pulling the ends back and forth 
as the screw revolves. The motion is similar to that 
used in polishing shoes. 

Interior threads can be cleaned by a simple tool 
made out of a piece of heavy steel wire. The wire 
is bent into a loop, with the ends bent at right angles. 
The tool works better if the ends are filed to the 
V-shape of the threads, the spring in the loop will 
hold the ends tightly in the thread grooves. 


CLIMAX FURNISHES AUTHORITATIVE ENGINEERING DATA ON MOLYBDENUM APPLICATIONS. 
MOLYBDIC OXIDE—BRIQUETTED OR CANNED © FERROMOLYBDENUM * “CALCIUM MOLYBDATE” 
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rotation prop is smaller in diameter than 
a single rotation design, thus “making 
possible a number of economies such 
as lighter landing gear, etc. 

5. Engine installation is simplified, 
as it is not necessary to provide for as 
much torsional deflection in engine 
controls and accessories as in the case 


of single rotation props. 
Dive at Supersonic Speed 


New aerodynamic and speed front- 
iers were explored last month at an East 
Coast air base, when two Army lieute- 
Republic P-47 Thunderbolts 
dived 2000-horsepower _ single- 
place fighters at 725 miles per hour, or 
better than 12 miles a minute and ap- 
proximately the speed of sound! 


nants in 


these 


The men were sent out to do horizon- 
tal speed runs at 35,000, 30,000 and 
25,000 feet. When they had completed 
their work at the top altitude, they 
dived merely to reach the next level of 
operations more quickly, but under full 
power their ships reached such high 
speed that control surfaces were literally 
frozen stiff by the rushing slipstream 
and they were able to extricate them- 
selves only by operating the cranks 
which control the elevator trim tabs. 

Of his physical reactions to the terri- 
fic speed, Lieut. Harold Comstock, 22, 
said, “My body was pushed back against 
the rear armor plate, and I had a feel- 
ing that any second the plane was go- 
ing to pull away from me and leave me 
stranded there, five miles above ground. 
It’s a breathless feeling, your stomach 
curls up; it’s something like stepping 
from a hot shower into a cold one.” 

Little is known about the behavior 
of airplanes at supersonic speeds, ex- 


More than 60 huge concrete forms, such 
as those at left, are being used on the 
construction of the Dodge Chicago plant. 
Developed by the Fuller Construction 
Co., general contractors, 52 of the largest 
are more than 120 feet long and are 
making possible the building of the huge 
structure in record time. After a cycle 
of seven days, during which the. forms 
are rolled into place, set, the concrete 
poured and dried, they can be moved to 
new positions in eight minutes 


Thirty million square feet of lumber, 
1000 carloads, are being used for the 
concrete forms and supports during con- 
struction, right. The Dodge Chicago 
plant recently was described as “big 
enough to put the Ford Willow Run 
bomber plant inside and have room 
enough around the edges for 20 base 
ball diamonds” 
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cept that they enter a realm where the 
airflow spatters about the ship and 
sound waves begin to act on control 
surfaces with unpredictable results. Es- 
sential flying characteristics of a plane 
appear to become lost. 


A-31 Dive Bomber 


For the past year the Nashville Divi- 
sion of Vultee Aircraft Inc. has been in 
production on a new single-engine two- 
place dive bomber for the Army, de- 
signated as the A-3l, and called the 
\'ENGEANCE by the British. It is powered 
by a 1600-horsepower Wright double 
Cyclone engine, has load capacity of 
2000 
range. 


pounds and exceptionally long 
Armor plate protection is pro- 
vided for the crew, wing guns are sup- 
plemented by twin guns mounted in the 


rear cockpit. Hydraulically controlled 


dive brakes are said to guarantee the 
pilot complete control over his ship in 
coming out of a vertical dive, and also 
to assist in accurate aiming of bombs. 

Wing span is 48 feet, length 40 feet, 
height 14% feet. All-metal construc- 
tion is used, with conventional semi- 
monocoque fuselage and full cantilever 
stressed-skin wing. 

Ryan Aeronautical Co. has 
contracts with the Navy for production 
of the SOR-1 scout-observation plane, 
a ship or land-based craft for long- 
range missions, the basic type being de- 
veloped by Curtiss-Wright and known 
It carries a 


signed 


popularly as the Seagull. 
12-cylinder inverted-V air-cooled Ran- 
ger engine. Ryan's contract is believed 
to be the largest in dollar volume ever 
placed with the company, an important 


supplier of training planes. 





DODGE CHICAGO PLANT LARGE ENOUGH TO ENCOMPASS FORD’S 
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Shipbuilding Program Increased; 
Now Near Billion Dollar Mark 


TORONTO, ONT. 

SHIPBUILDING program in Canada 
was increased 20 per cent in the last 
three months and now represents es- 
timated total expenditure of $900,000,- 
000, it is stated by C. D. Howe, min- 
ister of munitions and supply. He re- 
veals that since the beginning of the 
war this country has launched almost 
300 combat ships, including corvettes, 
minesweepers, patrol boats, base ships 
and others, as well as scores of cargo 
vessels. Approximately 1100 smaller 
craft, from lifeboats to motor torpedo 
boats, have been launched and more 


than 2000 are under construction. Build- 
ing is well advanced on two Tribal 
class destroyers in eastern Canadian 
yards. The cargo shipbuilding program 
calls for about 300 vessels of 10,000 
tons deadweight, at a cost of approxi- 
mately $6,000,000. Already more than 
70 of these ships have been delivered, 
one in only 88 days after laying the 
keel. The small boat program repre- 
sents expenditure of about $13,000,000 
and is approximately 75 per cent com- 
plete. In addition, 90 yachts and motor 
boats have been purchased and 20 
smaller craft have been chartered. Pur- 
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chase of these craft and conversion of 
other ships for use in the transport of 
essential materials represent another 
$8,000,000. 

Under direction of the controller of 
ship repairs and salvage, extensive fa- 
cilities for ship repairs have been pro- 
vided at a cost of approximately $6,000,- 
000. These facilities include a floating 
drydock, new docking space, additional 
machine shop buildings and tools for 
repair work. 

Indicating the volume of materials 
necessary for a ship construction pro 
gram of this magnitude, Mr. Howe 
stated that one minesweeper required 
300 tons of steel shapes and plates and 
25 tons of rivets for the hull alone 
There are 1100 valves of various sizes 
2% miles of piping, 32 miles of elec- 
trical wiring, 26 tons of copper and six 
tons of anchor chain. The time to build 
such a boat is 350,000 man _ hours 
Canada’s shipbuilding program is being 
carried out in 21 major shipyards and 
58 smaller yards located on the east 
and west coasts, the St. Lawrence river 
and the Great Lakes. The personnel of 
Canadian shipyards exceeds 50,000 
workers, with women increasing in 
number. 

Department of Munitions and Sup- 
ply announces that wrought copper and 
brass have been placed under direet 
allocation control in Canada A new 
order by G. C. Bateman, metals con- 
troller, consolidates previous directives 
The order also provides that a sale of 
300 pounds or more must have the 
controller's approval, and a sale of less 
than 300 pounds may be made without 
permit, but only if it is for a purpose 
necessary to the war production pro- 
gram, public health, communications, 
transportation, or some other essential 
use defined in the order. Of the 
wrought copper and brass produced in 


One of 15 of the buildings, left, is being 
built from both ends at the same time. 
What appears to be another plant in the 
background really is the other end of 
the one in the foreground. Its roof will 
cover more than 50 city blocks of land 
and a section of 22 acres inside will be 
completely air conditioned. Most of the 
inside will be only fresh-air ventilated 


From prairie to operations in 94 days: 
Tool shop is the first of the buildings 
completed. Using a new type of arch-rib 
reinforced concrete construction, the 
amount of steel necessary per square 
foot of floor area has been reduced from 
a customary 5.5 pounds to 2.6 pounds. 
By this method enough steel will she 
saved to build 14 destroyers or more than 
600 medium tanks 
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Canada more than 98 per cent is used 
in this country for the manufacture of 
shells, warplanes, ships, guns and other 
war supplies. Less than one per cent 
goes into essential civilian uses, and the 
small balance is divided between ex- 


ports and non-essential uses. 


Canadian priority branch of the De- 
partment of Munitions and Supply, has 
issued notice advising Canadian holders 
of serial numbers under United States 
Preference Rating Order P-100 to use 
the form of certification found in the 
order, rather than the standard form 
that has generally been used. By ad- 
hering to this policy they will do much 
to assist delivery of repairs, maintenance 
and operating supplies of United States 
origin on the A-10 rating which is as- 
signed to them under the order. 

To apply the preference rating A-10 
to deliveries of materials that require 
priority assistance, holders of serial 
numbers under P-100 are instructed to 
endorse the following statement in their 
purchase orders: “Materials for Main- 
tenance, Repair or Operating supplies— 
rating A-10 Under Preference Rating 
Order P-100 with the terms of which 
I am familiar.” This statement to be 
signed as instructed in the order. The 
basis for this interpretation is that the 
War Production Board in Washington 
will grant special assistance to manu- 
facturers so far as repairs, maintenance 
and operating supplies are concerned, 
in order that they may obtain raw ma- 
terials for such supplies sold by the 
manufacturer on an A-10 rating under 
P-100. 


Jewelry Is Restricted 


Department of Munitions and Supply 
announces drastic restriction on manu- 
facture of jewelry and flatware in an 
order issued by Herman H. Levy, 
jewelry administrator in the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. Effective Dec. 
10, the order provides that no jewelry 
may be made, other than pendants, 
chokers, bracelets, ear-rings, or brooches. 
Sterling silver and silver plated toilet- 
ware are confined to combs, brushes 
and mirrors. After Dec. 31, sterling 
or plated knives and forks of Canadian 
manufacture will come in one size only 


‘and spoons in three sizes. Each manu- 


facturer of plated flatware is restricted 
to not more than two designs. The 
order also affects many luxury orna- 
mental articles. No gold, silver or plat- 
inum may be used in such articles as 
presentation trowels, warden’s chains, 
baby pins, buttons for officers’ uni- 
forms or convention badges. 

A new process which provides a sub- 
stitute for tin has been patented by its 
inventor, Alfred D. Slatkin, and his 
busfhess associate, Arthur F. Cutton, 
both of Toronto. Mr. Slatkin states that 
his substitute possesses most of the quali- 
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Supplement To 


Priorities Guide 


Immediately after publica- 
tion, Dec. 14, 1942, of STEEL’s 
guide to Priorities, Allocations 
and Prices the Iron and Steel 
Branch of the War Produc- 
tion Board was revised. There- 
fore, Steet publishes this week 
a new personnel directory of 
the Iron and Steel Branch in 
the fold-out insert, at right. 
This supplement may be used 
to correct your copy of the 
Guide and if additional copies 
are desired they will be sup- 
plied free of charge by the 
Readers Service Department, 
Penton building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
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ties of tin and some advantages lacked 
by pure tin. The patent describes the 
substitute as the “industrial silver im- 
pregnation process,” and the discovery 
is said to have aroused considerable in- 
terest in this country and the United 
States. The process has passed exhaus- 
tive tests. In simple terms, Mr. Slatkin 
stated, the process is electro-chemical 
and uses silver instead of tin. No plat- 
ing is required. The new process places 
the silver in the steel, instead of on 
surface, thereby an unbreakable com- 
bination of two elements is created, he 
claims. 


Hydroelectric Power Capacity 
Increased 43% in Year 


A 43 per cent gain in hydroelectric 
power capacity, more than 400,000 kilo- 
watts or enough to take care of a city 
of a million people, has been reported 
by the Bureau of Reclamation for the 
fiscal year 1942. 

Large gains were also cited in water 
storage capacity. The storage capacity 
of reservoirs on reclamation projects rose 
29 per cent owing to completion of new 
dams and crop values on lands supplied 
with irrigation water by reclamation 
works during the 1941 growing season 
jumped 35 per cent. 

The year’s gain in hydro power raised 
the total installed capacity in 28 electric 
plants on 17 reclamation projects in 11 
western states tonearly 1,500,000 kilo- 
watts. Three big new generators were 


ingtalled in the Grangt Coulee dam 


power plant on the €olumbia river in 
Washington. They increased power 
plant capacity at the largest concrete 
dam in the world, also completed dur- 
ing the fiscal year, to more than a third 

























































of a million kilowatts. At Boulder Dam 
in Arizona-Nevada on the Colorado river 
another big generator was installed, rais- 
ing the total number of generators in 
operation to ten—by far the largest array 
of hydro power ever synchronized into 
action under one roof—with a total ca- 
pacity of more than three quarters of a 
million kilowatts. 


Request Data on Cast Iron 
Use at High Temperatures 


Specific applications in which cast 
iron is being or has been used, success- 
fully or otherwise, at temperatures of 
450 degrees Fahr. and higher are be- 
ing sought by the war metallurgy com- 
mittee of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, Washington. Survey, authorized 
by the War Production Board and sup- 
ported by the American Foundrymens 
Association, will make possible the 
study of cast iron as a readily available 
substitute material in operations at ele- 
vated temperatures. 


Information obtained will be reported 
statistically and actual details of opera- 
tion will be kept confidential when de- 
sired. 

Engineers, foundrymen, field service 
men and others who have the desired 
information or can make suggestions per- 
tinent to the subject are urged to com- 
municate with T. E. Barlow, Vanadium 
Corp. of America, 2440 Book building, 
Detroit, or C. O. Burgess, Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Research Laboratories, 
4625 Royal avenue, Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
who have been appointed to obtain the 
data. 


Historic Cumberland 
Furnace To Be Scrapped 


Cumberland Furnace, historic land- 
mark at Dickson, Tenn., is going to war 
again, this time in the form of scrap 
to aid the Allied war effort. 

The old iron furnace, opened in 1792 
by the late Gen. James Robinson of 
Nashville, Tenn., and producer of cannon 
balls used by Andrew Jackson’s frontiers- 
men against the British at New Orleans, 
is expected to yield about 500 tons of 
scrap. 





Christmas checks totaling more than 
$235,000 have been distributed to 3000 
plant and office workers of Acme Steel 
Co., Chicago, according to Charles S. 
Traer, president. Similarly remembered 
will be the more than 400 Acme em- 
ployes now in the armed services in all 
parts of the world. For most employes, 
bonus is equal to two weeks’ salary or 
wages. 
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OFFICE OF DIRECTOR 


Director: Hiland G. Batcheller 

Deputy Director: Alex C. Brown 

Special Assistants: J. A. Clauss, A. O. Fulton, G. G. 
Johnson, Clark W. King, C. Sterry Long, H. J. Rut- 
tenberg 

Assistant to Director: A. L. Fairley Jr. 


Requirements Committee 


H. G. Batcheller, Chairman 

Norman W. Foy, Vice Chairman 

Col. Paul P. Llewellyn, Army 
Comdr. W. F. Kurfess (Carbon) Navy 
F. W. Krebs (Alloy) Navy 

Lt. N. W. Pearson (Alternate) Navy 
Alan D. MacLean, Maritime 

Lt. Col. K. R. Benson, Aircraft Scheduling 
James H. Scott, Lend-Lease 

J. A. Panuch, BEW 

Frederick Strauss, Civilian Supply 
Paul T. Homan, Secretary 


Industry Advisory Committee 

W. F. Detwiler, B. F. Fairless, Frank R. Frost, T. M. 
Girdler, E. G. Grace, Charles R. Hook, Elton Hoyt, 
H. E. Lewis, Hayward Niedringhaus, Edward L. 
Parker, Frank Purnell, Henry A. Roemer, E. L. 
Ryerson, Walter S. Tower, Emest T. Weir, Robert 
W. Wolcott 


Production Directive Committee 


J. L. Block (chairman), Charles Halcomb, J. V. Honey- 
cutt, C. H. Longfield, E. L. Parker, H. J. Ruttenberg, 
A. V. Weibel, R. W. Shannon (secretary) 


Administrative Section: C. Sterry Long, Chief 
Transportation Section: E. G. Plowman, Chief 


RAW MATERIALS AND FACILITIES 
Assistant Director: Frank E. Vigor 


Plant Facilities Branch 


Chief: E. H. Brown 

Assistant Chief: W. A. Hauck 

Construction Section: H. W. Bryant, Chief 

Planning Section: R. M. Reinartz, Chief 

Maintenance & Repair Section: F. A. Weidman, Chief 
Operations Section: H. W. McQuaid, Chief 


Metallurgical, Technical Branch 


Chief: H. J. French 

Assistant Chief: E. I. Hergenroether 

Constructional Steels Section: R. L. Wilson, Chief 
Tool Steels & Stainless Section: S$. C. Spalding, Chief 
Iron, Steel Manufacture Section: D. J. Reese, Chief 
Information Section: E. D. Pratt, Chief 


Raw Materials Branch 


Chief: W. C. Kerber 

Iron Ore Section: S. A. Hobart, Chief 

Pig Iron Section: J. H. Bemis, Chief: Specialists: E. P. 
Buchanan, A. D. Hannah, R. B. Rutter 

Scrap Section: Alex Miller, Chief: Consultants: A. H. 
Danzer, J. W. Hargate, W. H. Lynn, J. H. Moses, 
Marvin Plant 

Refractories, Fluxes Section: M. M. Sauers, Chief 

Fuel Section: Samuel Weiss, Chief 


Revised Steel Divi: 


New Social Security Building, Washington; Telephone, 


PRODUCTION 
Assistant Director: D. F. Austin 


Alloy Steel Branch 

Chief: W. J. Priestly 

Assistant Chiefs: S. A. Crabtree, J. K. Killmer 

Constructional Alloy Steels Section: G. L. 
Chief 

Stainless Steels Section: P. E. Floyd, Chief 

Tool Steels Section: J. P. Larkin, Chief 

Scheduling Section: J. F. Reid, Chief 


Wire & Heavy Products Branch 


Chief: J. V. Honeycutt 

Plates & Shapes Section: M. W. Cole, Chief; M. H 
Hofmann, R. A. Marble, A. L. Meyer, W. E. Bos- 
sert, I. H. Kulp, W. J. Banning, T. H. T. Brady, 
H. B. Miller, H. Van Zandt 

Rails Section: O. H. Baker, Chief; W. H. Messner, 
R. M. Thulean 

Forgings & Castings Section: G. F. Hocker, Chief 
R. G. McElwee, A. A. Ohmer, W. S. Shiffer, H. W 
Davidson, K. H. Hamblin, K. M. Hamilton, B. L 
Weaver, W. H. Schoen Jr. 

Wire, Rods & Products Section: H. M. Francis, Chief 
J. P. Barclay, F. L. Downey Jr., H. E. Hartman 


Bar, Sheet & Strip Branch 

Chief: G. G. Gries 

HR Bars & Semifinished Section: W. F. Vosmer, Chief 
A. A. Wagner 

Cold Finished Bars Section: E. B. Files, Chief 

Sheet & Strip Section: L. F. Miller, Chief 


Tubular Products & Tinplate Branch 


Chief: C. H. Longfield 

Pipe Section: D. F. Lacy, Chief; J. W. Owings, D. K 
Miller 

Tubing Section: W. H. Wiewel, Chief; N. F. Bechtold 
L. W. Harston, E. S. Moorhead, A. F. Zoll 

Tin Plate Section: R. F. Sentner, Chief; J. J. Maschenic 
J. T. Nichols 


PROGRAM AND DISTRIBUTION 


Assistant Director: Norman W. Foy 


Program Distribution Control Branch 


Requirements Section: A. J. O'Leary, Chief 

Statistics & Control Section: E. L. Resler, Chief 

Priorities & Allocations Section: Charles Halcomb, 
Chief 

Inventory Section: (to be named) 

Tabulating Section: C. W. Eichelberger, Chief 

Export Steel Branch 

Chief: P. F. Schucker 

British Section: J. F. Johnson, Chief 

Russian Section: R. H. Olson, Chief 

Latin-American Section: L. S. Simons, Chief 

General Export Section: T. G. Smith, Chief 


Steel Recovery Branch 


Chief: C. H. Bradley 

Assistant Chief: G. R. Link 

Classification Section: R. W. Frey, Chief 
Products Section: E. C. Ryan, Chief 

Appeals Section: W. L. Moore. Chief 
Administrative Section: G. G. Broughton, Chief 
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Warehouse Steel Branch 

Chief; J. R. Stuart 

Merchant Trade Products Section: E. F. Studwell, Chief 
General Steel Products Section: A. Y. Sawyer, Chief 
Control Section: C. C. Fink, Chief 


FERROALLOYS 
Assistant Director: Miles K. Smith 


Ferroalloys Branch 

Chief: Andrew Leith 

Tungsten-Vanadium-Molybdenum-Cobalt Ores Section: 
E. F. Hatch, Chief 

Manganese-Chrome Ore Section: O. N. Rove, Chief 

Tantalum-Columbium-Titanium-Zirconium Section: D. 
F. Frasche, Chiet 

Nickel Section: R. M. Keeney, Chief 

Tungsten-Vanadium-Molybdenum-Cobalt Metals & Al- 
loys Section: M. T. Metzger, Chief 


Manganese-Chromium-Silicon Metals & Alloys Section: 
T. C. Ford, Chief 


GENERAL STEEL PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Avery Adams, vice president, United States Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh (Carbon Steel Bars and Semifinished). 

R. M. Allen, general manager of sales, Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, (Stainless Steel). 

N. J. Clarke, vice president, Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland 
(Alloy Steel). 

J. A. Henry, vice president, Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., 
(Tin Plate). 

Paul Mackall, vice president, Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem. 
Pa. (Shapes and Plates). 

John Neudorfer, vice president, Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling. 
W. Va. (Wire Products). 

L. M. Parsons, vice president, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh (Cold Finished Bars). 

W. W. Sebald, vice president and assistant general manager, 
American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O., (Sheets and Strip). 

W. E. Watson, vice president, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O. (Pipe). 

J. H. Parker, vice president, Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa. 
(Tool Steel). 

Isaac Harter, executive vice president, Babcock & Wilcox Tube 
Co., New York. (Tubing). 

A. C. Roeth, vice president, Inland Steel Co., Chicago (Rails 
and Track Accessories). 


INDIVIDUAL PRODUCT ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


(Each of following groups includes one member of 
General Products Committee) 


TOOL STEEL: W. A, Givens, vice president, Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; A. T. Galbraith, vice president, Cru- 
cible Steel Co. of America, New York: M. W. Saxman Jr:. sec- 
retary and general sales manager, Latrobe Electric Steel Co., 
Latrobe, Pa.; J. O. Rinek, vice president, Universal-Cyclops 
Steel Corp., Bridgeville, Pa.; A. T. Clarage, president, Colum- 
bia Tool Steel Co., Chicago Heights, Il. 


TIN PLATE: G, E. Totten, manager of tin plate sales, Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; B. F. McMahon, manager of 
tin plate sales, Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; A. M. 
Long, assistant general manager of sales, Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co., Youngstown, O.; N. B. Randolph, vice president 
and general sales manager, Granite City Steel Co., St. Louis; 
L. Irvine, assistant manager of tin plate division, Wheeling 
Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. Va. 


COLD FINISHED BARS: R. E. Fitsimons, general manager, 
Fitsimons Steel Co., Youngstown, O.; F. C. Young, manager 
of sales, Union Drawn Steel Division, Republic Steel Corp., 
Massillon, O.; Tracy Manville, vice president, Columbia Steel 
& Shafting Co., Pittsburgh; J. T. Somers, president, Wyckoff 
Drawn Steel Co., Pittsburgh; Walter Howell, president, Bliss 
& Laughlin Inc., Harvey, Il. 


PLATES AND SHAPES: Malcolm Farmer, vice president, Phoe- 
nix Iron Co., Phoenixville, Pa.; W. W. Smith, assistant to vice 
president, Inland Steel Co., Chicago; F. H. Gordon, vice 
president, Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa.; A. H. Warren 
Jr., general manager of sales, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh; W. S. Haring, vice president, Alan Wood Steel 
Co., Conshohocken, Pa. 


STAINLESS STEEL: C. E. Tuttle, president, Rustless Iron & 
Steel Corp., Baltimore; P. F. Voigt, manager of stainless di- 
vision, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh and Chicago; 
D. B. Carson, vice president, Sharon Steel Corp., Sharon, Pa.; 
R. E. Christie, assistant to president, Crucible Steel Co. of 
America, New York; Clyde Roberts, assistant manager of 
alloy sales, Republic Steel Corp., Massillon, O. 


ALLOY BARS AND SEMIFINISHED: F. L. Gibbons, manager 
of alloy sales, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Chicago; R. E. 
Tucker, manager of alloy sales, Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa.; W. B. Moore, manager of sales, Timken Steel & 
Tubes Division, Canton, O.; Sidney Williams, executive vice 
president. Copperweld Steel Co., Warren, O.; Otto Seidenbecker, 
vice president, Wisconsin Steel Works, Chicago. 


SHEETS AND STRIP: E. L. Wetstein, vice president, Great 
Lakes Steel Corp., Detroit; H. E. Robinson, manager of sales, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; B. J. Wilner, assistant 
vice president, Inland Steel Co., Chicago; J. P. Hosack, vice 
president and secretary, Mahoning Valley Steel Co., Niles, O.; 
R. C. Garlick, general sales manager, Sharon Steel Co., Shar- 
on, Pa. 


PIPE: W. F. McConnor, general sales manager, National Tube 
Co., Pittsburgh; George Clifford, vice president, Spang, Chalfant 
Inc., Pittsburgh; D. V. Sawhill, treasurer and general sales 
manager, Mercer Tube Co., Butler, Pa.; E. A. Buxton, in 
charge of pipe division, Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
John Anderson, in charge of pipe division, Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 


RAILS AND ACCESSORIES: J. C. Dilworth, manager of rail- 
road material sales, Carnegie-IIlinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; 
N. V. Orr, vice president, Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., Den- 
ver; J. W. Murphy, assistant manager of sales, Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; H. D. Scott, vice president, Wheel- 
ing Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. Va.; J. M. Mulholland, man- 
ager of rail sales, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngs- 
town, O. 


WIRE: John May, vice president and general sales manager, 
American Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland; Henry A. Roemer Jr., 
president, Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh; W. H. Gardner, 
general sales manager, Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Peoria, 
Ill.; Jack Distler, sales manager of wire department, Repub- 
lic Steel Corp., Chicago; Carl Collins, vice president, Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Co., New York. 


CARBON BARS AND SEMIFINISHED: R. W. Hull, manager 
of bar sales, Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland; L. R. Steuer, 
manager of bar sales, Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
M. E. O’Brien, manager of bar sales, Inland Steel Co., Chi- 
cago; J. W. Robinson, manager of bar sales, Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; W. W. Brown, sales manager of 
rolled products, Atlantic Steel Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


TUBING: L. L. Brundred, general manager of sales, Spang, 
Chalfant Inc., Pittsburgh; S. L. Gabel, general manager, 
Superior Tube Co., Norristown, Pa.; J. A. Ireland, sales man- 
ager of mechanical tubing division, Steel & Tubes Inc., Cleve- 
land; D. T. Marvel, assistant manager of sales, National Tube 
Co., Ellwood City, Pa.: E. Q. Smith, vice president, Bundy 
Tubing Co., Detroit: William Taggart, manager of tube sales, 
Timken Steel & Tube Division, Canton, O.; Aaron Waines 
Jr., manager of sales, Ohio Seamless Tube Co., Shelby, O. 
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NEW FACILITIES 





Construction Work Resumed on 
Chicago Armor-Plate Project 


CONSTRUCTION was resumed last 
Tuesday on the $30,000,000 tank armor- 
plate plant at Chicago on which work 
was halted by WPB because of the de- 
emphasis on ordnance items and a new 
emphasis on planes and ships. 

Brig. Gen. Thomas S$. Hammond, chief, 
Chicago Ordnance District, announced 
that construction was being resumed on 
buildings and equipment needed to fill 
newly established production require- 
ments. 


Construction was understood to be 
about 90 per cent complete when work 
halted. The mill started rolling semi- 
finished steel Oct. 16. Operation at full 
capacity would require between 3500 and 
5000 workers. 

The new cast steel tank armor plant 
of American Steel Foundries, another 
large Chicago project, has been author- 
ized to revise operations in accordance 
with a new production schedule, Gen- 
eral Hammond announced. Production 
in the plant was curtailed three week$ 
ago when output of tanks, guns, shells 
and other ordnance items was curtailed 
for emphasis on planes and ships. The 
plant, built at a cost of $26,500,000 with 
funds supplied by the Defense Plant 
Corp., was virtually completed when 
the curtailment was ordered. 


More War Plant Facilities 
Authorized by Government 


New war production facilities, ex- 
pansions and equipment purchases au- 
thorized last week by the Defense Plant 
Corp. were announced by Jesse Jones, 
secretary of commerce. Defense Plant 
Corp. will retain title to the properties 
which will be operated by private com- 
panies. New authorizations include: 

Execution of a contract with Marshall 
Stove Co., Lewisburg, Tenn., to provide 
for building installations, equipment and 
machinery in a plant in Tennessee at a 
cost in excess of $400,000. 

Execution of a contract with the Davi- 
son Chemical Corp., Baltimore, to pro- 
vide plant facilities in Maryland at a 
cost in excess of $100,000. 

Execution of a contract with Ranco 
Inc., Columbus, to provide facilities in 
Ohio at cost in excess of $100,000. 

Execution of a contract with W. F. & 
John Barnes Co., Rockford, IIl., to pro- 
vide plant facilities in Illinois at a cost in 
excess of $150,000. 

Increase in its contract with Republic 
Aviation Corp., Farmingdale, Long 
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Island, N. Y., to provide additional facili- 
ties in Indiana at a cost in excess of 
$2,900,000, making a total commitment 
of more than $14,000,000. 

Increase in its contract with Reynolds 
Alloys Inc., Richmond, Va., for additional 
plant facilities in Alabama. The in- 
crease will be in excess of $2,900,000 
making a total commitment of more than 
$19,000,000. 

Increase in its contract with W. F. & 
John Barnes Co., Rockford, Ill, to pro- 
vide additional facilities in a plant in 
Illinois. The increase will be in excess 
of $100,000, making a total commit- 
ment in excess of $1,500,000. 

Execution of contract with General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., to pro- 
vide equipment for a plant in Connecti- 
cut. 

Execution of contract with Bell & 
Howell Co., Chicago, to provide plant 
facilities in Illinois at a cost in excess 
of $500,000. 

Increase in contract with Coast Car- 
bons Inc., Tacoma, Wash., to provide ad- 
ditional facilities in Washington, making 
a total commitment of $200,000. 

Increase in contract with Boeing Air- 
craft Co., Seattle, to provide additional 
facilities in Washington, at a cost in ex- 
cess of $1,800,000, making a total com- 
mitment in excess of $18,000,000. 

Increase in contract with General Mo- 
tors Corp., Detroit, to provide additional 
facilities in Indiana and Michigan at a 
cost in excess of $2,000,000, resulting 
in an overall commitment in excess of 
$63,000,000. 

Increase in contract with General Mo- 
tors Corp., Detroit, to provide additional 
equipment in a plant in Michigan, mak- 
ing an overall commitment in excess of 
$1,200,000. 

Increase in contract with Walter Kidde 
& Co. Inc., New York, to provide addi- 
tional facilities in New Jersey, making 
overall commitment over $5,000,000. 

Increase in contract with Joshua 
Hendy Iron Works, Sunnyvale, Calif., to 
provide additional facilities at a plant in 
California at a cost in excess of $300,000, 
making a total commitment in excess of 


$3,500,000. 


Rubber Companies To Run 
New Synthetic Plant 


Rubber Reserve Co. has made a con- 
tract with National Synthetic Rubber 
Corp. for the operation of a government- 
owned synthetic rubber plant to be built 


in Kentucky by Defense Plant Corp., 
Jesse H. Jones, secretary of commerce, 
announced last week. Plant's output will 
be allocated by the government, to- 
gether with products of other govern- 
ment-owned synthetic rubber plants. 

Five independent rubber companies 
participate in the ownership of National 
Synthetic Rubber Corp. They are 
Goodall Rubber Inc., and Hamilton 
Rubber Mfg. Co., both of Trenton, N. J.; 
Hewitt Rubber Corp., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Lee Rubber & Tire Corp., Conshohocken, 
Pa.; and Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Loss of crude rubber from the Orient, 
due to the war, is said to have motivated 
the joint operation. In addition to pooling 
capital, technical advisory staffs from all 
of the firms will serve National Synthetic 
management. W. W. Benner of Lee 
Rubber & Tire Corp. is president. 


Kaiser-Owned Engine Works 
Buys Crocker-Wheeler Co. 


Purchase of the assets and business of 
Crocker-Wheeler Electric Mfg. Co., of 
Ampere, N. J., by Joshua Hendy Iron 
Works Co., Sunnyvale, Calif., in which 
Henry J. Kaiser and his associates of the 
Six Companies are the sole stockhold- 
ers, was described last week as a major 
expediency in furthering the war effort 
by Charles E. Moore, president of the 
California concern. 

Mr. Moore said the combination of 
Crocker-Wheeler, manufacturer of hea- 
vy electrical machinery for ships, steel 
mills and industrial plants, and the 
Joshua Hendy Co., which is producing 
274,000-pound reciprocal steam engines 
for the “Liberty” merchant fleet, makes 
a team “each member of which will 
contribute more than the sum of the 
parts” and together representing 146 
years of progress and varied specializa- 
tion in mechanical and electrical fields 
The enlarged Hendy organization will 
employ about 8000 persons. 

Purchase price was reported as $3,- 
200,000 cash, permitting distribution of 
about $11 per share to Crocker-Wheeler 
shareholders on final dissolution of the 
company. The C&W Liquidating Co. 
has been formed, with headquarters at 
Sunnyvale, Calif., to handle the details. 
Edward S. Perot, former president of 
Crocker-Wheeler, will serve as presi- 
dent of the liquidating firm. 

Aluminum Co. of America announces 
that its production of forgings now is at 
a rate 25 times that of 1938, the year 
before the outbreak of war in Europe. 
A comparatively new industry at the be- 
ginning of the war, its expansion leads in 
the aluminum field. 
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ACTIVITIES 








Oster Mfg. Co. Observes 
Fiftieth Anniversary 


The year 1943 marks the fiftieth an- 
niversary of Oster Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
manufacturer of pipe and bolt-thread- 
ing equipment and turret lathes. Com- 
pany was founded in 1893 by the late 
Herman W. Oster and _ Russell B. 
Tewksbury. Following several expan- 
sions, a merger was effected in 1929 
with the Williams Tool Corp. which 
gave Oster two additional plants, one in 
Erie, Pa., and another in Brantford, 
Ont., Canada. 
engaged in production for the armed 


Company is currently 


services. Roger Tewksbury, son of one 
of the founders, is president of the firm. 
etek 

William Jessop & Sons Inc. has moved 
its Chicago office and warehouse to 1724 
West Carroll avenue. Hans Johnson is 
district representative. 

—O-- 

Designers for Industry Inc., Cleveland, 
has moved its general offices to 2915 
Detroit avenue. 

—o— 

Singer Steel Co., Cleveland, has 
established a branch office in Detroit at 
7310 Woodward avenue. Robert L. 
Herman is district manager. 

—— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 

has appointed Detroit Sales Engineering 


Co., under direction of Elmer Wett- 
laufer, president, representative for its 
complete line of welding equipment in 
the lower Michigan and northern In- 
diana territory. G. J. Keller and Al 
Corsini will also represent the line in 
that area. 
—o— 
Micromatic Hone Corp. has moved to 


new quarters at 8100 Schoolcraft avenue, 
Detroit. 


—o— 

A. B. Murray Co. Inc., boiler plates, 
tubes, bolts and nuts and other steel spe- 
cialties, has moved its general offices 
from 147 Wolcot street, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
to 1145 East Jersey street, Elizabeth, 
N. J. 

—o— 

Detroit Rex Products Co., manufac- 
turer of degreasers and chemical clean- 
ing compounds, has established a month- 
ly company publication. It will be 
mailed to employes’ homes, to former 
employes in the armed forces and to 
field men and branch offices. It is de- 
signed to maintain present high employe 


morale. 


—o— 

General offices of Philgas Division, 
Phillips Petroleum Co., have been 
moved from the General Motors build- 
ing, Detroit, to Phillips’ principal operat- 
ing offices at Bartlesville, Okla., to per- 
mit closer correlation of policy and 





WOMEN MAKE ARMOR-PIERCING SHELL CORES 





WOMEN who used to turn out automobile parts for Chrysler Corp. are now 
busily engaged in producing armor-piercing shell cores by the million in a 
Chrysler Ordnance plant 
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operations problems. The Detroit Tank 
Car section of Philgas Division will con- 
tinue the present district sales and ser- 
vice office in the General Motors build- 
ing. The Detroit office is under direc- 
tion of W. F. DeVoe. 


—o— 

Rockwell Engineering Co., 10126 
South Western avenue, Chicago, has 
been formed by Anthony J. Rudis, 
Arthur J. 
O'Leary & Son Co., Chicago, to engage 


formerly sales engineer, 


in the manufacture of steel products to 
customers’ specifications. 
—o— 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.'s 
Lamp. division recently replaced its 
branch office organization in Philadel- 
phia with a complete district office 
which will serve parts of six states and 
the District of Columbia. Harry A. 
Croasdale is manager of the new Middle 
Atlantic district. 

—o— 

Grede Foundries Inc., Milwaukee, 
has purchased plant and equipment of 
Smith Steel Foundry Co., Milwaukee, 
and will continue without interruption 
production of steel castings. Fred V. 
Gardner, president of Smith Steel 
Foundry, will return to full time man- 
agement of his business engineering 
company, Fred V. Gardner Associates. 
Direct supervision of the new unit, 
known as Smith Steel Foundry Di- 
vision, will be under J. J. Ewens, present 
works manager, Milwaukee Steel Found- 
ry Division. John W. Perry Jr., vice 
president and sales manager, Grede 
Foundries, will also have charge of 
sales of the Smith Steel Foundry Di- 
vision. 

—o— 

As a result of a recent agreement, all 
Canadian distribution of welders and 
electrodes manufactured by Harnisch- 
feger Corp., Milwaukee, will be handled 
exclusively by Canadian  Fairbanks- 
Morse Co. Ltd. 

Canadian Fairbanks-Morse has branch 
offices and warehouses in all important 
Canadian cities, staffed with engineers 
and service men. Main offices are at 
980 St. Antoine street, Montreal. 

Canadian-Fairbanks-Morse also han- 
dles machine tool equipment, automo-~- 
tive equipment and accessories, and 
home appliances. It operates a factory 
in Sherbrooke, Que., where _ scales, 
valves, oil burners, stoves and _ boilers 
are manufactured, and where consid- 
erable general foundry work is done. 


° : 
Master Finishers Inc., 2427 South 


Prairie avenue, Chicago, will double its 
capacity through purchase of the build- 
ing at 2415 South Prairie avenue. Com- 
pany is engaged in war goods produc- 


tion. 
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Great Lakes Shippers Protest 


Imposition of “Hiring Hall’ 


STRONG protests against imposition 
of the “hiring hall” for Great Lakes 
iron ore vessels by a panel of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board were directed 
to the board and to Joseph B. Eastman, 
director of defense transportation, last 
week by lake shippers. 

The ore men requested that a full 
public hearing be held on the issue. 

Three Cleveland members of the Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation Advisory 
Committee on Great Lakes transporta- 
tion wired Mr. Eastman asking him to 
use his influence with the NWLB to 
grant a public hearing. The three are: 
Edward B. Greene. president, Cleveland 
Cliffs Iron Co.; Elton Hoyt II, senior 
partner, Pickands, Mather & Co.; and 
George Humphrey, president, M. A. 
Hanna Co. Their telegram to Mr. East- 
man: 

“As you well know, we have jus: 
completed delivery of over 92,000,000 
gross tons of iron ore, the greatest ton- 


nage of all time, which compares with 
a total of 80,000,000 tons last year and 
the high record prior to that time of 
about 66,000,000 tons. 


“With the steel expansion program 
nearing completion you are expecting 
a movement of 100,000,000 gross tons 
next year. 

“This great accomplishment is only 
possible through perfect co-operation of 
every man engaged in the industry and 
the unceasing efforts of the officers and 
crews on the ships from the opening of 
navigation until its close, under all kinds 
of weather conditions, working in per- 
fect harmony with the dispatching of- 
ficers, resulting in less delay in port and 
the fastest dispatch obtained anywhere 
in .the world. 

“We therefore sincerely believe that 
no innovations such as the creation of 
the union hiring halls should be injected 
at this critical time; nor should any im- 





FORD “TEAMS” STEP UP PACE ON BOMBER SECTIONS 





One of the Ford Willow Run, Mich., 
bomber-building “teams”, Department 
936, has cut construction time for the 
center wing section of the giant B-24 
bomber by 53.5 hours—evidence of the 
growing “know-how” at Willow Run 
and facility of production design. The 
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center section supports the four big en- 
gines which power the B-24, and is the 


backbone for much of the stress of the 
entire ship. Through this section run 
many vital controls, including housing 
for the landing gear. Photo shows a 
team at work on the section. 


portant change in existing conditions be 
made which would interfere with the 
tremendous performance required next 
year by the vital war necessities without 
a full public hearing where everyone 
in the industry can be heard. 

“We strongly recommend that you 
use your influence to urge the War 
Labor Board to grant such a hearing at 
some appropriate time on the vital mat- 
ters involved.” 

Inland Steel Co., Chicago, in a wire 
to the NWLB protested the “hiring 
hall” would “deprive us of the right to 
select employes on merit”, and also 
asked for a public hearing 

Under the “hiring hall” system, In 
land contended, the union sends un 
licensed seamen to vessels without re 
gard to merit or experience but solely 
on a first come, first served basis, with 
union activity sometimes influencing 
the seamen’s standing 

Inland also charged the NWLB pan- 
el’s order was a violation of the Presi 
dent's pledge that the government would 
not ofder, nor would Congress pass 
legislation, establishing the closed shop 
The “hiring hall” system, it continued, 


goes beyond the closed shop 


War Factories Requested To 
Operate New Year’s Day 


Chairman Donald M. Nelson of the 
War Production Board has announced 
that war production factories will be ex- 
pected to observe normal working sched- 
ules on New Year’s Day 

“Ever since Pearl Harbor, we have 
asked workers and management in war 
plants to forego their customary holidays 
in order to maintain unbroken produc- 
tion schedules,” Mr. Nelson said. “The 
response to these requests has been re- 
markably wood, and the effect on pro- 
duction has been excellent. The one 
exception that has been made to this 
rule during the past year has been in 
connection with the observance of 
Christmas. 

“New Year's Day should not cause a 
break in the steady flow of production. 
We can best start the new year by stay- 
ing on the job and getting out a regular 


work-day’s production of war goods.” 


G-E Plans To Hire 40,000 
Women in ‘43; 80,000 in ‘44 


During the coming year the number 
of women employed at General Electric 
Co. plants will reach 40,000 according 
to estimates of Gerard Swope, president. 
By the end of 1944 this figure is ex- 
pected to double, with about 80,000 
women, or 15,000 more than company’s 
pre-war employment of both sexes, on 
the rolls. 

























































ARMY-NAVY AWARDS 





43 Additional Firms 
Honored for Output 


FORTY-THREE industrial plants were 
selected last week by the Army and 
Navy for recognition for outstanding 
production of war materials. All will 
receive the joint “E” flag, and their 
employes will be awarded Army-Navy 
“E” pins. 

Latest recipients include: 

Aliquippa plant, Jones & Laughlin Steel 

Corp., Aliquippa, Pa. 

Almond street plant, DeRossi & Son 

Co., Vineland, N. J. 

Andover-Kent Aviation Corp., Middle- 
town, Conn. 
Bedminster plant, William F. Fretz & 

Son, Bedminster, Pa. 


Chromium Corp. of America, Water- 


bury, Conn. 
Converse Rubber Co., Malden, Mass. 
Crescent Truck Co., Lebanon, Pa. 
Davis & Geck Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The De Vilbiss Co., Toledo, O. 
Dolomite barge plant, Dolomite Prod- 
ucts Co., Gates, N. Y. 
Elmer street plant, DeRossi & Son Co., 
Vineland, N. J. 


Erie plant, Bucyrus-Erie Co., Milwaukee. 


The Estate Stove Co., Hamilton, O. 

Franklin Plastics Division, Robinson In- 
dustries Inc., Franklin, Pa. 

Ben C. Gerwick Inc., Oakland Quarter- 
master Depot Wharf Project, Oakland, 
Calif. 

Highland Park Division, Wood Mosaic 
Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Horni Signal Mfg. Corp., New York. 

Kearny plant, Congoleum-Nairn Inc., 
Kearny, N. J. 

Kingsbury Ordnance Plant, Todd & 
Brown Inc., La Porte, Ind. 

R. G. LeTourneau Inc., Peoria, Il. 

London road plant, Bryant Heater Co., 
Cleveland. 

Midland plant, The Dow Chemical Co., 
Midland, Mich. 

Monsanto plant, Organic Chemicals 
Division, Monsanto Chemical Co., 
Monsanto, II. 

Ontario Works Plant, General Electric 
Co., Ontario, Calif. 

Pipersville plant, William F. Fretz & 
Sons, Pipersville, Pa. 

Pullman Standard Car Mfg. Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Radio Receptor Co. Inc., New York. 

Southern Steel Co., San Antonio, Tex. 

St. Louis plant, Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Monsanto, IIl. 

Superior Steel & Malleable Castings Co., 





DISSTON HONORED FOR WAR PRODUCTION 





CROWD watches ceremonies at presentation of Army-Navy “E” award to Henry 
Disston & Sons Inc., Philadelphia, Dec. 1 
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Benton Harbor, Mich. 

Tractor works, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Springfield, Il. 

Toledo Dye Works, The Textileleather 
Corp., Toledo, O. 

Vega Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Calif. 

Warren Webster & Co., Camden, N. J. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg Co., East 
Springfield, Mass. 
Whitney Blake Co., New Haven, Conn. 


Confer Maritime “M” on 
Shipyards, Industries 


Seven shipyards and nine manufac- 
turing plants, located in all parts of the 
United States, have been designated to 
receive Maritime Commission “M” 
awards and gold stars for meritorious 
production. 

Delta Shipbuilding Co. Inc., New Or- 
leans, for the first time will receive the 
commission’s “M” pennant, victory fleet 
flag, and labor merit badges for all 
workers for achievement in the produc- 
tion of Liberty ships. 

Six other yards designated to receive 
gold stars for continued achievement in 
ship production are: Bethlehem-Fairfield 
Shipyard Inc., Baltimore; California 
Shipbuilding Corp., Wilmington, Calif.; 
North Carolina Shipbuilding Co., Wilm- 
ington, N. C.; Oregon Shipbuilding 
Corp., Portland, Oreg.; Richmond Ship- 
yard No. 1, Richmond, Calif.; Richmond 
Shipyard No. 2, Richmond, Calif. 

Nine manufacturing plants will receive 
the Maritime “M” pennant, victory fleet 
flag, and labor merit badges for their 
employes for the first time. They are: 
Alcoa Division of American Locomo- 
tive Co., New York; Cooper-Bessemer 
Corp., plants at Mt. Vernon, O., and 
Grove City, Pa.; Davis Engineering 
Corp., Elizabeth, N. J.; Federal Tele- 
phone & Radio Corp., Newark, N. J.; 
M. W. Kellogg Co., Jersey City, N. J.; 
National Supply Co., Springfield, O.; Pro- 
duction Engineering Co., Berkeley, 
Calif.; Tube-Turns Inc., Louisville, Ky.; 
Young Iron Works, Seattle. 


Industrial Hygiene Group 
Elects New Trustees 


Election of four new members to the 
board of trustees of Industrial Hygiene 
Foundation, which recently held its sev- 
enth annual meeting at Mellon Insti- 
tute, Pittsburgh, has been announced. 
They are: Ned H. Dearborn, executive 
vice president, National Safety Council; 
Professor Philip Drinker, Harvard School 
of Public Health; Lieut. Col. A. J. 
Lanza, M. C., Chief, Occupational Hy- 
giene Branch, U. S. Army; and Dr. C. D. 
Selby, medical consultant, General Mo- 
tors Corp. 
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THE BUSINESS TREND 





Index of Activity 
Climbs to New Peak 


RECENT moves initiated in Washington in placing re- 
sponsibility for scheduling war goods production in the 
hands of one man, appointment of a Federal Petroleum 
Co-ordinator for War, extension of War Manpower Com- 
missioner’s control over the nation’s armed and civilian 
manpower and the granting to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture expanded control over production and distribution 
of food and agricultural products, has done much to 
centralize authority over wartime economy. 

Order cancellations continue to be received from man- 
ufacturers of certain military items to allow expansion in 
aircraft and ship construction. Although reducing the 
exceptionally heavy order backlogs in some lines, the can- 
cellations have not yet had much effect on current output. 


During the week ended Dec. 12 Sreet’s index of ac- 
tivity climbed to a new peak of 178.6. This compares 
with 177.1 recorded in the preceding week. The former 
high point registered by the index of 177.8 occurred in 
the week ended Oct. 31. 

The national steel rate remained unchanged at 99.5 
per cent during the week ended Dec. 12, compared with 
97.5 in the like week a year ago. Steel scrap supply 
situation has improved, with mills able to accumulate 
moderate stocks. However, as yet there is no real as- 
surance that the flow of scrap to the mills can sustain 
present practical capacity operations throughout the win- 
ter months. 

Electric power consumption reached a new all-time 
high of 3,937,524,000 kilowatts during the latest period. 
Compared with a year ago power output is up 13.3 per 
cent. Revenue freight carloadings advanced to about 
780,000 cars during the week ended Dec. 12. Freight 
move’ by the Class I railroads this year is expected to 
top the 1941 volume by 32 per cent on a ton-mile basis. 
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STEEL’s index of activity gained 1.5 points to 178.6 in the week ending Dec. 12: 
yg Pp g 
Week Mo. 
Ended 1942 1941 Data 1942 1941 1940 1939 1938 1937 1936 1935 19384 1933 1932 1931 
Oct. 10 176.5 1823 Jan. 165.7 127.3 114.7 91.1 73.3 102.9 85.9 74.2 58.8 48.6 54.6 69.1 
me... Wee ie: 176.9 1334 Feb. 165.6 182.3 105.8 90.8 71.1 1068 84.3 82.0 73.9 48.2 55.3 75.5 
eo 177.7 1838.5 March 164.6 133.9 104.1 92.6 712 1144 87.7 83.1 78.9 44.5 54.2 80.4 
Oct. 31 1778 1888 pri) 166.7 127.2 102.7 898 708 1166 1008 85.0 836 524 528 81.0 
Nov. 7 175.6 134.4 May 167.7 134.8 104.6 83.4 674 121.7 101.8 81.8 83.7 63.5 54.8 78.6 
Nov. 14....... 1762 183.8 June 169.4 188.7 114.1 90.9 63.4 109.9 100.3 174 80.6 70.3 51.4 72.1 
Nov. 21 177.3 1284 July 171.0 128.7 102.4 83.5 66.2 1104 100.1 75.8 63.7 17.1 47.1 67.8 
Nov. 28 174.0 132.2 Aug. 1785 118.1 101.1 83.9 68.7 110.0 97.1 76.7 63.0 74.1 45.0 67.4 
Dec. 5 77.1 133.4 Sept. 1748 126.4 113.5 98.0 72.5 96.8 86.7 69.7 56.9 68.0 46.5 64.3 
Dec. 12 175.6 134.0 Oct. 176.9 133.1 127.8 1149 83.6 98.1 94.8 77.0 56.4 63.1 48.4 59.2 
Nov. 175.8 132.2 129.5. 1162 95.9 84.1 106.4 88.1 54.9 52.8 47.5 54.4 
+ Preliminary. Dec. 180.2 126.38 118.9 95.1 74.7. 107.6 88.2 58.9 54.0 46.2 51.3 


Note: Weekly and monthly indexes for 1942 have been adjusted to offset the forced curtailment in automobile production and to more accurately 


reflect expanding steel production. 
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By HERBERT E. FLEMING 


UNIQUE in the metalworking indus- 
try in the United States is a policy of 
having only women operate cut-off, 
milling, grinding, straightening, spinning 
and other machines. That is the perma- 
nent program of the Republic Drill & 
Tool Co., Chicago, manufacturer of 
twist drills. It is a foundation policy, 
adopted before the company began 
production in August 1941. And it is 
a practice that has proved pat for war 
production, for Republic Drill is en- 
gaged 100 per cent, mostly on prime 
contracts, in making drills for boring 
rivet and bolt holes in aircraft, ships, 
guns, tanks, armored cars and other 
military equipment. Its force has grown 
to over 2000, and more than four-fifths 
of them are women. 

As a significant § result, Republic 
Drill & Tool Co. has been one of five 
companies throughout the country to 
receive notable citations for employment 
of women. This award was made in mid- 
October after a broad survey by the 
National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women Inc. 

In adopting and developing _ this 
women-only policy, Clarence Avildsen, 
chairman, and Earl F. Reinhart, presi- 
dent, as well as other engineering and 
production executives of this company 
emphasized that they are not romantic 
sentimentalists at all but hard-headed 
business men who previously have had 
long experience in manufacture of drills 
by men employes. They were formerly 
in another drill company (United Drill 
& Tool Corp.) — Mr. Avildsen as pre- 
sident and chairman of the board, Mr 
Reinhart as vice president, and others 
as operating heads. When Mr. Avildsen 

















organized Republic, these associates 
joined in the undertaking of twist drill 
manufacture through the well-nigh ex- 
clusive services of women. 

For years Mr. Avildsen had had the 
idea that if the biological character- 
istics of women were taken into account, 
their deftness, patience and industry 
could be well utilized for efficient- 
production of twist drills. On a visit to 
England in 1939, this idea was con- 
firmed by a visit to a hack-saw plant 
where all the employes were women 





except one the works manager. He 
was impressed by what had been done 
there in adapting jobs and machines 
to the requirements of women. He also 
noted some operations that could have 
been made easier. 

The principal biological handicap of 
operating metalworking 
machines which Republic has taken in- 


women for 
to account, as Mr. Reinhart says, “is 
the established fact that the physical 
strength of the average woman is only 
a little more than half of that of a man.” 


Fig. 1. 


This has been kept in mind in the 
break-down of complicated jobs into 
a series of simple operations, in the de- 
sign of special machines, in the adap- 
tation of standard machines and in the 
program for selection, training, super- 
vision, rest and recreation. 
“There is no miracle here,” 
Reinhart, while showing the 
through the five floors of the 
plant with its hundreds of machines 
operated by women on _ three shifts. 
“What we have done has been simply 


said Mr. 
writer 


main 


to use common sense in finding out 
the point of view of the women em- 
ploye, putting ourselves in her place, 
figuring out what would naturally meet 
her special needs and be attractive to 
her. 

In this we have held to three ob- 
jectives for women at machines—safety, 
simplicity and ease of operation, and 
physical comfort.” 

Production departments in which the 
machines are operated by women in- 
clude cut-off, milling, centerless grind- 


( Left, opposite page )—Point-grinding machines are fitted with a ball- 


bearing slide which was designed by Republic Drill engineers to make the work 
easy and safe. A special chuck is also employed. Figs. 3, 4 and 5 from Office 
of War Information 


Fig. 2. 
Republic Drill is clearance grinding. 


Fig. 3. (Circled)—Women operator grinding milling machine cutters. 


(Right, opposite page)—Feature of operations handled by women at 
Here a battery of these units is in operation 


Note 


protection supplied by sloping safety glass as well as goggles. Light bulbs are 
mounted at each side of safety glass to supplement overhead general lighting 


Fig. 4. (Directly below )—These 5-spindle milling machines were especially 


designed for operation by women workers. 


Each woman keeps two to four of 


these machine running 


Fig. 5. 


(Right )}—The extension lever on this spinning lathe enables a girl of 


average strength to apply the high pressures required for these spinning op- 


erations without excessive effort. 


Similar provisions make operations easy on 
other machines 


ing, center-type grinding, clearanc« 


grinding and point grinding. Girls 
handle inspection in all departments as 
well as final inspection 

In addition, women are going into 
other production departments. In_ the 
machine shop, two women have been 
trained and recently added to its force 
In the 


ready 


heat-treating department,  al- 


some girls are employed to 
straighten drills as well as others who 
serve as inspectors. Engineers are now 
busy devising hoisting and conveying 
equipment and devices for protection 
expected to 
work of this 


department attractive to women. That 


against heat which are 
render much more of the 
is in prospect also in the forging 
department. 

As to both special and standard ma- 
chines, two general rules are followed 
here. One is to provide that in all de 
partments where a girl operates only 


one machine she shall do so _ seated 


Those operating two or more machines, 
(Please turn to Page 100) 
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User Report No. 6 on Experience with .. . 


NE (Noten) ALLOY 





Here are details of tests and applications of three medium car- 
bon analyses in the NE-8000 series (NE-8339, NE-8442 and NE- 


8739) used as a material for capscrews. In first part of this article, 
STEEL, Dec. 7, 1942, p. 112, a similar study of some of the carburiz- 
ing steels in the NE-8000 series was presented 


HEXAGON head bolts (cap screws) 
in sizes from % to %-inch with either 
national fine or national coarse threads 
and up to 6 inches in length are gener- 
ally made by cold heading cold-drawn 


Fig. 1. (Left, above)—Micrograph showing 

spheroidized structure produced by annealing 

at 1300 degrees Fahr.; etched in Nital; 300 
diameters 


Fig. 2. (Immediate left)—Steps in making 
sapscrews: Top, slug cut from cold-drawn wire; 
next, first step in cold heading—cone; next, 
headed blank; trimmed blank; trimmed and 
pointed blank; threaded bolt; heat-treated bolt 


wire. Fig. 2 shows a group of such 
bolts and also shows the various stages 
of manufacture by cold heading. AISI 
A-3140, A-4042 and A-4140 steels have 
been commonly used for bolts where an 
alloy steel has been specified. 

The first requirement of a substitute 
steel is its ability to be produced in the 
form of cold-drawn wire. Production of 
such wire first involves rolling from 
billets to hot-rolled wire, which is then 
annealed at 1320 to 1380 degrees Fahr. 
to produce a completely spheroidized 
structure or a partly spheroidized pear- 
lite as illustrated in Fig. 1. This hot- 
rolled and annealed wire is cold drawn 


Fig. 3. (Left, below)—Effect of temperature on hard- 
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TEDsPERees Ten PERATURE ness of A-3140, A-4042, A-4140, NE-8339, NE-8442 
—— ba sy _%, MARDNESS and NE-8739 
$0 
Fig. 4. (Directly below)—Hardness versus tensile 
strength fer the same six steels in Fig. 3 
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STEELS 


to size variation of plus or minus 
0.003-inch and coiled for use in cold- 
heading machines. The preferred hard- 
ness of the wire is less than 96 rockwell 
B with a maximum tensile strength of 
110,000 pounds per square inch and 
minimum reduction of area of 35 per 
cent. 


By A. S. JAMESON 
Works Metallurgist 
West Pullman Works 
International Harvester Co. 
Chicago 


the original length of the bolt; another 
is that the bolts when held in 
and hammered must be capable of 
bending through an angle of 30 degrees 
in the threaded section before frac- 
turing. 

If the tests are made on a bolt of a 
given length and a given thread length 
so as to obtain in testing a gage length 


a vise 


ASTM 


quenching 


perties of 0.500-inch standard 
test bars heat treated by 
from 1500 to 1500 


oil and tempering at 


degrees Fahr. in 


various tempera- 


tures are shown in Figs. 3, 4 and 5 
Fig. 3 illustrates the ettect of the tem- 
perature on the hardness. It will be 


noted here that NE-8339 and NE-8442 


require a higher tempering tempera- 


ture to obtain a given hardness, with 
A-4140 and NE-8739 next, followed by 
A-3140 A-4042. The average 
between the usually specified range of 
30 to 38 rockwell C for bolts is taken 


show n 


and 


as a basis for the 
in the inset in Fig. 3. 


In Fig. 4, hardness is plotted against 


comparison 


tensile strength. Note from Fig. 4 
that the tensile strength for a given 
hardness for all the steels is approxi- 


mately the same and that all are high- 
er than the generally accepted line for 
this relationship. This indicates that the 


steels were. fully hardened in quench- 





The complete bolts are heat treated 
to within a hardness range of 30 to 38 
rockwell C with a minimum yield point 


ing. 
Relationship of 


of 1% inches, a_ certain percentage 


elongation value can be obtained, but tensile strength to 


of 125,000 pounds per square inch and it is considerably less than would be reduction of area is a measure of the 
a minimum tensile strength of 140,000 obtained in pulling a standard cylin- toughness of the alloy analysis. This 
pounds per square inch. These unit drical test bar. Usually it is less than relationship varies considerably from 
stress requirements are calculated on an half the elongation obtained from a heat to heat and also depends on the 
area obtained from a diameter which is standard test bar. location of the specimens from center 
the mean between the basic minor Physical Properties of Bolt Steels: to the outside of the bar. This rela- 
diameter and the pitch diameter of A comparison of the physical proper- tionship is shown in Fig. 5, which 


shows A-3140 to have the highest re- 
duction of based on 155,- 
000 pounds per square inch — the ten- 
rockwell C (the 
average in the specified range for bolts 
80 to 38 rockwell C). Next 


ties of NE-8339, NE-8442, NE-8739 
and AISI A-4042, A-4140 steels as ob- 
tained from rolled billets follows, and 
Table I gives the chemical ranges of 
the six steels. 
Tensile Properties: 


the thread. 

There is also a requirement of tough- 
ness which is difficult to reduce to ac- 
values when the bolts themselves 
One requirement is 


area value, 


tual sile strength at 34 


are the test piece. 


a minimum elongation of %-inch over come 


The tensile pro- of 


COOLING RATE, deg. f. per second at 1300 deg 





oo Beeees & R Ssgesae Rx & Leone « 
tt ft Ss SSS S: Sabi ht 
Fig. 5. (Left, below)—Tensile strength versus reduc- = +4 ; 


tion of area for same six steels in Fig. 3 





Fig. 6. (Right )—End-quench hardenability tests 
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AISI 
Steel 
Symbol 
A-3140 
A-4042 
A-4140 
NE-8339 
NE-8442 
NE-8739 
Sulphur and phosphorus—0.04 maximum. 
These steels are all manufactured to produce a fine austenitic grain size up te 1700 degrees Fahr. after 8 hours 


Chromium 
Min. Max. 


Alloy Class 
0.55 0.75 


Nickel-Chromium 

Molybdenum 
Chromium-Molybdenum 
Manganese-Molybdenum 
Manganese-Molybdenum 
Nickel-Chromium-Molybdenum 


1.10 1.40 


0.80 1.10 
0.40 0.60 0.40 0.60 


at heat. 





TABLE Il—Minimum Tensile Specifications for Medium-Carbon Alloy-Steel Bolts 


National Fine Thread 
Yield Tensile 
Point, Strength, 

(Pounds) (Pounds) 
4,610 5,100 
7,410 8,200 

11,400 12,620 
15,370 17,020 
20,920 23,160 
26,570 29,420 
33,730 37,340 
43,300 49,600 
59,100 67,800 
78,900 90,400 


Equivalent Unit Strength 
Yield Yield 
Point Point 
(Psi) (Psi) 

125,000 140,000 
125,000 140,000 
125,000 140,000 
125,000 140,000 
125,000 140,000 
125,000 140,000 
125,000 140,000 
116,000 133,000 
116,000 133,000 
116,000 133,000 


National Coarse Thread 
Yield Tensile 
Point, Strength, 

(Pounds) (Pounds) 
3,860 4,280 
6,480 7,180 
9,690 10,730 

13,300 14,730 
17,860 19,780 
23,000 25,450 
28,620 $1,700 
38,800 44,500 
53,550 61,400 
70,200 80,600 


*Cross Sec- 

tional Area 

of Thread, 
Sq. Inch 
0.0318 
0.0525 
0.0775 
0.1063 
0.1419 
0.1819 
0.2260 
0.3845 
0.4618 
0.6057 


— 
& o 


id 


ROCKWELL"C” HAROWESS 


*Calculated on the basis of a diameter half way between the pitch and the basic minor diameter. 





TABLE IUll—Maximum Bar Sizes to Which Tensile Properties of Figs. 3, 4 and 5 Apply 


Approximate Cooling Rate 
Degrees Per Second at 
1300 Degrees Fahr. 
Taken from Fig. 6 


AISI Hardenability 
Steel J-50 
No. in Sixteenths 
A-3140 
A-4042 
A-4140 
NE-8339 
NE-8442 
NE-8739 


Maximum Bar Size to Which 
Tensile Properties (Nearest 
\%4-Inch) (Oil Quenched) 

Would Apply 





NE-8739, A-4140, A-4042, NE-8442 
and NE-8339. 

This is in line with the commonly 
accepted view that steels containing 
nickel have higher elongation and re- 
duction of area values for a given ten- 
sile strength and that those containing 
higher percentages of chromium and 
especially manganese have an adverse 
effect on these values for a given ten- 
sile strength. 

We can assume that this tensile data 
is good for sections up to 0.5-inch. We 
must turn to hardenability tests to find 
out to what larger sections this data 
can be applied. 

Hardenability: Fig. 6 gives the rela- 
tive hardenability of the six _ steels. 
Based on the desirability of having 4 
hardness of 50 rockwell C after quench- 
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TENSILE STRENGTH PSI. 


ing, the properties given in Figs. 3, 4 
and 5 would apply to the sizes shown 
in Table III. 

Properties The 


Physical of Bolts: 


Fig. 7. (Left, below)—Effect of 
tempering temperature on hard- 
ness of %-inch national-coarse- 
thread hexagon-head bolts when 
quenched in oil from 1525 degrees 
Fahr. and tempered as indicated 


Fig. 8. (Center )—Tensile strength 
versus hardness of same type bolts 
as Fig. 7, same three steels 


Fig. 9. (Right )—Tensile strength 
versus elongation of same type 
bolts as Fig. 7, same three steels. 
Tensile strengths calculated from 
an area of 0.1419-square-inch 
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25 30 3s 40 
ROCKWELL “C* HARDNESS 


physical properties are now given for 
%x 1% national-course thread hexagon- 
head bolts (cap screws) heat treated 
by quenching from between 1525 and 
1550 degrees Fahr. in oil from a con- 
trolled-atmosphere continuous-belt type 
furnace and tempering from 9800 to 
1200 degrees Fahr. at intervals of 50 
degrees Fahr. 

To insure the maximum physical pro- 
perties all bolts must quench out to 
at least 50 rockwell C. The variation 
from readings taken on the surface and 
at the center of the threaded section 
of the same bolt must also be no more 
than 2 points rockwell C. It is usual 
to specify the minimum strength of 
bolts in pounds for each size and thread 
and not in unit stress value. 

Recommended minimum tensile spe- 
cifications for alloy bolts up to 1l-inch 
in size are listed in Table II. These 
minimum values can be obtained with 
a hardness taken on the lightly ground 
surface of the threaded end of the bolt of 
28 rockwell C, but 30 rockwell C is a 
safer minimum hardness value. 

In Fig. 7, hardness is plotted against 


(Please turn to Page 107) 
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Keep both of them on the job ... The man on the firing line 


joins the man on the production line in looking to “A. W.” 
Rolled Steel Floor Plate for skid-proof protection against costly 
disabilities. Diamond-shape projections give maximum traction. 
No worn or slippery surfaces. Easy to clean, quick to drain. No 
maintenance expense—“A.W.” Floor Plate is safe permanently. 





ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND MILLS: CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. District Offices and Representatives: Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston, Atlanta, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Denver, Detroit, Houston, St. Paul, 
New Orleans, Pittsburgh, Roanoke, Sanford, N. C., St. Louis, Los Angeles,San Francisco, Seattle, Montreal. 


Courtesy U. S. Army 
Signal Corps 








Co-ordinates 


PAINT 


and 


LIGHT 





. « « « fo improve working conditions, in- 
crease production 


Fig. 1. (Upper left)—This shows how paint can help 

greatly in doing a job. In assembling. parts of 

planes in this special jig, painting the floor a light 

gray color greatly increased the illumination on under 

surfaces and portions near floor level. Reflection fac- 

tor of gray floor is 60 per cent, much higher than 
previously thought practical 


Fig. 2. (Lower left)—Proper painting can do much 
to help women and new workers. Here the girl 
operator is enabled to work safely and quickly by 
having light colors on the. machine parts to improve 
their “see-ability”. Red is used at such danger points 
as the counting device near the operator's right hand. 
Buff color highlights guards, wheels and other parts 
in working area 


of color hues for any specific seeing job 
allows light formerly wasted to be 
salvaged and directed where it can be 
utilized. 

By planned use of all available re- 
flecting surfaces in a room or depart- 
ment, it is generally possible to get at 
least 100 per cent more light for each 
watt consumed. By treating ceilings, 
walls and floors with contrasting hues, 


Extending further the possibilities of 
correct finishes as an aid to effective see- 
ing not only on the machine itself but 


CREATION of favorable color con- 
trasts in the immediate vicinity of work 
for machine-tool operations by painting 





machines and parts in three-dimensional 
colors, adopted by many industrial 
plants, is helping to obtain improved ef- 
ficiency, safety and maximum comfort- 
able visibility for increased production. 
In United States armories and arsenals, 
where three-dimensional spotlighting is 
now widely practiced with light colored 
paints of contrasting hues, efficiency has 
been raised 15 per cent in some cases— 
notably at Watervliet, N. Y. 


also throughout entire room or plant, 
Matt Denning, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington, Del., with Arthur 
A. Brainerd and Robert A. Massey of 
Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, 
have compiled data showing how the 
scientific use of color makes it practical 
to increase the illumination from most 
lighting systems by 100 per cent with- 
out changing the equipment or increas- 
ing lamp wattage. Intelligent selection 


this improvement can be achieved with- 
out great expense and maintained with- 
out changing equipment. Adequate 
contrast for efficient and comfortable 
vision must be attained through more of 
a contrast in “hue” than in “brightness”. 

There is no one best answer for the 
spotlight color problem, but extensive 
tests favor buff as a working color for 

(Please turn to Page 108) 
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YOU CAN Save Fevce 


By Sending Your Materials to the World’s Largest Job Galvanizing Plant 


*% The building pictured above houses the largest, most modern, 
and fastest job galvanizing plant in the world. Because of our modern equip- 
ment, extra capacity, and streamlined handling methods, we can schedule 
your materials through with production-line speed. Send your materials to 


us for hot-dip galvanizing or pickling and painting. We can save you time! 


THE WORLD'S reset! exe GALVANIZING PLANT Aanbon- Gregory 
* one ‘t, 


GALVANIZING CO. by: PITTSBURGH, PA. 
WS yy 


Sees 
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Industrial 


Central dispatching system 
provides prompt delivery and 
pick-up facilities throughout all 
portions of huge plant with 
many separate buildings and 
departments 


(Concluded from Last Week) 

IN SHOPS devoted to the manufacture 
of heavy machinery, a fleet of indus- 
trial trucks is organized to provide what 
the management has appropriately de- 
scribed as an industrial “taxi” service. 
Here the shops, located in bays and 
galleries adjacent to erection floors, are 
engaged in a very wide variety of 
Each 


operating on certain products, has vari- 


work. shop, while generally 
ations in these in size and type. For 
these reasons, it has been found very 
difficult to provide regularly scheduled 
would 


pick-ups which 


best convenience of 


deliveries and 
always meet the 
production. 
Therefore, a truck dispatching system 
has been set up which furnishes prompt 
delivery and pick-up service at the re- 
quest of the individual shop foreman, 
provides direct lines of travel between 
origin and destination, yet 
very little truck without 
In operation the 


results in 
load. 
is extremely 


travel 
system 


76 


GEORGE E. STRINGFELLOW 


Division Manager 
Storage Battery Division 
Thomas A. Edison Inc. 
Orange, N. J. 


simple, and is supervised by one dis- 
patcher. 

A foreman 
simply telephones the dispatcher for a 
truck, and each truck operator phones 
he completes each 


having work to go out 


the dispatcher as 
delivery. The dispatcher in turn sends 
the operator to the nearest department 
requesting truck service. He maintains 
a running record of all requests for 
service, stamping each record with the 
time it was received and the time a 
truck was sent, together with the truck 
number. This record indicates that in 
most cases, trucks are located and dis- 
patched in less than 5 minutes from 
the time the requests are received. The 
record also shows the calls made and 
the trips completed by each truck. 
Formerly, the trucks were assigned to 
the individual departments. As _ has 
generally been the experience of other 
plants, the result too often was idle 
trucks in some departments and over- 


worked trucks in others. The principal 


Fig. 4—Industrial “taxi” picks up a 
“fare”. Skid is welded from heavy 
sheet steel to form a shallow tray rest- 
ing on an inverted “U”, reinforced by 
side straps 


obstacle to the adoption of central- 
ized control was the fear by the foremen 
that trucks available 
promptly, but this has been overcome 
by the highly satisfactory performance 
of the dispatch overall 
result has been a marked increase in the 
utilization of the trucks, without which 
it would be impossible to handle the 


might not be 


system. The 


present tonnage. 

The skid containers are provided with 
lifting ears so they can be handled 
by overhead traveling cranes, with which 
all the shops are equipped. 

In the erection and assembly areas, 
virtually all parts are delivered in skid 
containers by lift truck. 

Use of battery industrial trucks is 
by no means new in the plant. As a 
matter of fact, the first truck was in- 


STEEL 








An organization de- 
voted exclusively to 
the warehousing and 
sale of CARBON 
STEEL and ALLOY 
tubular products— 
STRAIGHT, BENT 
and FABRICATED. 


BOILER TUBES — PRESSURE TUBES 
MECHANICAL STEEL TUBING 
SEAMLESS STEEL PIPE 
STAINLESS STEEL TUBING & PIPE 
PIPE & TUBE BENDS & COILS 


TUBULAR SERVICE CORP. 


WAREHOUSES AT 


32 BROADWAY thh- 9200 BLAINE AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. YY CLEVELAND, OHIO 


1400 NIXON STREET | 71 HAMPSHIRE STREET 
N. S. PITTSBURGH, PA. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


721 SEDGLEY AVENUE 2117 READING ROAD 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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o> . 
Fig. 5. (View above)—,One of the specialized jobs performed” by battery-driven 
industrial trucks in this plant is delivery of oil to 22 tool rooms throughout the shops. 
Note specially constructed skid with provision for holding the three large tanks 
with individual metering pumps as well as other small tanks and cans 


Fig. 6. (Lower view )—In the tractor shop, materials are moved through process in 

skid boxes like those shown here. They are easily tiered for storage since the corner 

fittings are specially designed for interlocking. All photos from Storage Battery 
Division, Thomas A. Edison Inc., Orange, N. J. 


stalled in 1916 under the production 
pressure of World War I; and this orig- 
inal truck, with its third storage bat- 
tery, is in regular operation today. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the many 
years industrial trucks have been in 
operation, new ways to use them to 
save time and motions are still being 
discovered. A good example is the 
transfer of sheared sheet stock from 
the annealing to the sheet-metal de- 
partments. 

This material, in lots of approxi- 
mately 4 tons, was formerly moved on 
rail cars, the trip requiring an average 
of approximately two hours due mainly 
of time lost waiting at junction points 
for motive power to arrive. Now it 
is handled in two skid loads of 2 tons 
each in approximately 5 minutes by the 
industrial taxi service. 

One of the outstanding features of 
the industrial taxi service is its de- 
pendability. Neither the trucks nor the 
batteries require any appreciable time 
out of service for repairs. For example. 
the records show that the trucks averaged 
a total of only 8 hours’ lost time per 
truck for repairs during the entire year 
of 1941. 

Battery exchange and charging sta- 
tions are located at five different points 
throughout the plant, an overhead trav- 
eling crane being the most common ex- 
change equipment. Both 21-cell and 24- 
cell batteries are in use, and in some of 
the stations they are charged in series 
(four 21-cell batteries or three 24- 
cell batteries) through resistors from 
250-volt direct-current shop lines. 

Welder outfits are also provided at 
some of the stations with charging cir- 
cuits for from one to six batteries. 

The industrial trucks also perform 
numerous specialized jobs throughout 
the plant. One of these is oil delivery 
to 22 tool rooms throughout the machine 
shops. Another is furnace charging in 
the heat-treating department. 


Molded Fabric Bearing 
Aids Metal Situation 


An oil-lubricated, nonmetallic molded 
bearing, Lubritex, developed by Gatke 
Corp., Chicago, is reported to be aiding 
considerably in overcoming the shortage 
of critical bearing metals. According to 
the manufacturer, it is giving highiy 
satisfactory results in all kinds of service. 

The molded bearing is made of vari- 
ous material combinations developed 
especially to meet all kinds of service 
conditions using grease or oil lubrication. 
It is reported to stand up under heavy 
impact loads—does not ‘score journals, 
even if lubrication fails for limited 
periods. 
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Starting with the manufacture of America’s 
first crucible saw steel in 1855, Henry Disston 
& Sons, Inc., has acquired a wealth of experience 
in the making of fine tool steels. Progress and 
improvement in practice and equipment over 
many years have established the present Disston 
standards and methods. 


None but the purest obtainable materials are 
used. Scrap is segregated. Charges are melted in 
modern electric furnaces. Shallow ladles and 
small molds are used to get ideal reduction to 
rolled size. All operations are in the charge of 
specialists trained in the Disston tradition. 


Under accurate metallurgical and chemical con- 
trol, Disston produces precisely made alloy and 
carbon steels, with predetermined grain size, 
extraordinary soundness and unusual cleanli- 
ness. There is, for example, Disston 6-N-6 
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High Speed Steel—a fine high speed steel 
that combines extreme toughness and remark- 
able wear resistance with excellent response to 
heat treatment. 

Have you a tool steel problem? Disston engineers 
and metallurgists are at your service to help you 
determine the best tool steels for long life and 
better performance... And if you have not 
received your free copy of the illustrated 73-page 
book, “Disston Tool Steels,’’ write today to 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 1226 Tacony, 


Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 


DISSTON CONSERVATION CONTROL CARDS 


Write for these informative cards containing valuable material 
on the selection, working and application of six different tool 
steels. They are supplied without charge as part 
of the Disston Conservation Control Plan to save 








essential tools and materials. 
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THE WORK reported here was car- 
ried on for the purpose of establishing 
the butt flash welding of X-4130 steel 
as a production process for the joining 
of structural assemblies for aircraft. 

Welding machine settings were estab- 
lished for various sizes of X-4130 steel 
tubing throughout the range of the 100- 
kilovolt-ampere machine in the Lock- 
heed laboratory. The weld quality and 
consistency produced by these settings 
were checked by physical testing. These 


By R. P. DELLA-VEDOWA 


Research Engineer 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
Burbank, Cal. 


Left and Top—Three arc- 
welded parts with equivalent 
resistance welded units 


Fig. 1—Flashing time plot- 
ted against tubing wall 
thickness 


Fig. 2—Transformer tap set- 
tings plotted against tubing 
area welded 





Fig. 3—Time interval be- 

tween current cut-off and 

start of upset is here plotted 

against current cut-off set- 
tings 


Fig. 4A— Diagrammatic 
sketch of flash welding 
cycle 


Fig. 4B—Typical oscillogram 
showing current, voltage and 
die travel 


Fig. 5—Time interval plot- 
ted against tubing area 


Fig. 6— Machine setting 
plotted against tubing wall 
thicknesses up to 0.22-inch 


Fig. 7—Flash welder in op- 
eration on X-4130 steel parts 





Hash Welding 


structural sections made by assembling parts of X-4130 steel by resistance welding 


data are presented as curves so that any 
cross-sectional area, wall thickness or 
diameter of tubing (within the capacity 
of the machine) can be welded by re- 
ferring to these curves for the proper 
settings. 

It is concluded that butt flash welding 
is a satisfactory production process for 
the joining of X-4130 steel in structural 
assemblies for aircraft. 

From the results obtained, butt flash 
welding is deemed a satisfactory and 
desirable production process for welding 
X-4130 steel in aircraft structural as- 
semblies because it offers the following 
advantages: 

—Good consistency. 

—Weld strength equal to that of the 
tube itself (in tension). 

—Cost economy. 

—Weight economy. 

—Close tolerances and elimination of 
warping. 

—Possibility of “finish 
parts prior to welding. 

—Since the process is semi-automatic, 
less skilled operators are required. 


machining” 




























Description of Process: Flash welding 
is a method of joining metal parts by 
means of the heat generated due to the 
passage of current in the form of a series 
of small ares across a short gap between 
the surfaces to be welded. 

The parts to be welded are held in 
dies and butted together in the welding 
machine. Current is passed through 
the parts between the electrodes (dies) 
and the flashing cycle begins. During the 
flashing operation the parts are brought 
together at a rate equal to the loss due 
to the “burn off” during flashing. The 
flashing operation brings the ends of the 
parts up to a temperature (in a predeter- 
mined time) sufficient to cause a thin 
film of molten metal to exist at the point 
of flashing. This film is backed up for 
a very short distance by metal in the 
plastic state. When this condition is 
reached, the force exerted on the parts 
is suddenly increased, thus forging the 
ends together. This forging pressure 
causes the molten film to be exuded and 


From a paper published in The Welding 
Jeurnal of September 1942. 
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no satisfactory process specifications, de- 
sign information, or test and inspection 
procedures have been available. 

The test and development program 
described in the present report was un- 
dertaken at Lockheed in recognition of 
the possibilities inherent in the process 
and in response to numerous requests 
from design and shop groups for spe- 
cific information on strength, consis- 
tency, machine settings, equipment char- 
acteristics, etc. 

Preliminary Investigation: The results 
of a preliminary investigation indicated 
clearly that if flash welds in X-4130 steel 
are not made under reasonably good 
control with proper setups checked by 
physical testing, the results will not be 
sufficiently consistent for structural ap- 
plications. 

This test program is not so much 
concerned with basic research on the 
flash welding process as with the specific 
study of flash welds made in X-4130 
steel—mostly in tubular sections. 

Procedure and Results: Preliminary 
welder settings were made for various 
sizes of tubing, and the welds were 
check tested. These settings were made 
by the trial and error method since no 
basic data were available. 

First, an initial setting was made on 
a specific size of tubing, then variables 
were adjusted to produce what appeared 


typical 


Fig. 8—Section through 
flash weld; note fine grain struc- 
ture 


Fig. 9—Section through typical 

flash weld; note how poor grain 

structure have been squeezed out 
into the flash 


to be a satisfactory weld. Several welds 
were then made, and for each size cer- 
tain settings in the immediate range 
were changed. After these welds were 
tested, four or five more specimens 
were made at the setting which gave 
the best results. If these check speci- 
mens proved to be good, a_ consis- 
tency run of 25 welds was made to es- 
tablish the weld quality obtainable. In 
all cases, the flash was ground off on 
the outside of the tubing to within 1/64- 
inch of the tubing surface, but left in- 
tact on the inside. The welds for these 
consistency runs were tested in the “as- 
welded” condition with no heat treat- 
ment after welding. 

These check tests were made for com- 
binations of diameters and wall thick- 
nesses falling within the range of the 


Fig. 10—Recording oscillograph 


shown attached to flash welder 
for testing 





machine. 

An investigation was made of the ef- 
fect of normalizing after welding. Tests 
were made of local normalizing of the 
weld area using an induction machine; 
also general normalizing of the welded 
tests have shown that welds normalized 
after welding do not develon higher 
strength characteristics than welds made 
in normalized tubing and tested in the 
“as-welded” condition. 


Preliminary curves (Figs. 1, 2 and 86) 


have been plotted to show the machine 
settings as functions of wall thickness 
and/or total cross-sectional area. With 
the establishment of such data, any com- 
bination of tubing dimensions within the 
range of the machine can be satisfactorily 
welded. 

Die openings and burn-off of parts 
(flash plus upset in inches, as well as 
the flashing time, were determined to be 
functions of the tubing wall thickness. 
The upset and clamping pressures, and 
the current (determined by transformer 
tap setting and heat control setting), are 
functions of the cross-sectional area of 
the tubing (see Fig. 4A). Therefore, any 
combinations of wall thickness and tub- 
ing diameter having equal areas require 
Like- 


wise, regardless of area or outside diame- 


the same transformer tap setting. 


ter, tubes having equal wall thickness 
require the same die openings, burn-off 
and flashing time. 

In establishing settings for this ma- 
chine, it is desirable to maintain a con- 
sistent increase in the value of each vari- 
able as the wall thickness and area of the 
tubing to be welded are increased. How- 
ever, there are probably several sets of 
settings that could be made on any such 
machine to weld satisfactorily one spe- 
cific size of tubing; and advantage can 
be taken of this fact in developing a 
comprehensive set of curves to fit all 
cases. For example, three check points 
may be determined to establish a tenta- 
tive curve showing the relation of tubing 
area to the transformer tap setting; but 
exact adherence to these settings may 
not be essential if other variables are 
adjusted accordingly. Hence, a new tub- 

(Please turn to Page 93) 
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Air Conditioning for a rivet 


..,and <OU!} 


Silly? To air condition rivets? Not at 
all. When aluminum rivets are cooled 
to sub-zero temperatures they can 
be riveted faster and more-perfectly 
. . . speeding up airplane production. 

Many of us think of air condition- 
ing only in terms of comfort for 
human beings. Yet today, air condi- 
tioning’s most important job is to 
keep the machines and materials of 
war industry at desired tempera- 
tures and humidities. 

To meet these wartime needs, 
revolutionary advances in air condi- 
tioning technique have been made. 
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Temperature and humidity are main- 
tained far more exactly than ever 
before. Equipment is more compact, 
more flexible. 

With the coming of peace, this 
experience will be applied to the 
making of improved air condition- 
ing equipment for all sorts of uses. 

Packaged air conditioners will be 
smaller, more compact, more eco- 
nomical—many more homes will 


have them. And in offices and fac- 
tories, air conditioning will lower 
costs and increase efficiency. General 
Electric will be a logical source of all 
types of this new equipment for air 
conditioning, refrigeration, heat 
transfer and heating. 

Air Conditioning and Commercial 
Refrigeration Department, Division 


422, General Electric Company, 


Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


thir oY , fy ’ ’ by 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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(Concluded from Last Week) 
THIS NEW process can easily be ap- 
plied to the production of all grades of 
steels and economically adapted to any 
desired schedule of production. It can 
help to speed-up and increase produc- 
tion from existing melting furnaces and 
it can make available a large and new 
steel production from existing cupolas. 

Production of the molten metal to be 
refined being the first consideration, the 
principal sources of molten iron or steel 
in the approximate order of cost of melt- 
ing, are as follows: 





Blast furnaces producing molten iron from 
iron ore reduction. 

Cupolas used for melting pig iron or a mix- 
ture of pig iron and steel. 

Open-hearth (Siemens-Martin) furnaces. 

Electric arc furnaces. 

High-frequency induction furnaces. 

This shows two main classes of molten 
material to be refined into finished steel 
of various compositions, namely, molten 
iron from blast furnaces or cupolas and 
molten steel from various furnaces. 

Most of the steel now in use 


comes originally from iron pro- 


“Giln Kop 


i %. 


tion by an air blast or by means of oxi- 
dizing slags. The film-refining process 
improves both of these known methods 
and creates conditions which will make 
possible entirely new methods. 

The available molten iron, except 
when produced in charcoal blast fur- 
naces, will be too high in sulphur and 
phosphorus. It is common practice to 
reduce the sulphur content of molten 
iron with soda ash or caustic soda. This 
is effected by introducing the alkalies, 
either in the ladle or into the running 
stream at the blast furnace or cupola. 
This method which removes 60 to 75 
per cent of the sulphur contained in the 
molten iron depends on the rapid and 
intimate contact between the molten 
iron and alkali slag. If the molten iron 
and the alkali slag is kept in intimate 
contact over an extended and controlled 
surface, the removal of the sulphur will 


By J. M. MERLE 





ing furnace to melt a lime slag and 
dephosphorize the steel produced 
by the converter. 

3. Two film-refiners in step. 

One melting furnace for oxidizing 
slag (iron ore, limestone). 

One melting furnace for lime slag 
(iron ore, fluorspar and lime). 

An installation No. 1 will transform 
molten iron into steel with an air blast 
same as at present effected in regular 
bessemer or small tropenas side-blow 
converters. Converter steel is not ac- 
cepted under many specifications, being 
claimed that it contains more oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen and entangled oxides 
than steel made by other methods. How- 
ever, this is the simplest and fastest steel- 
making method. 

Construction and operation of present 
converters are well known. The Merle 
film-converters also use a blast of air, 
but their construction and operation are 
entirely new and different. 

A film-converter is a film re- 
finer set in a slightly inclined 








duced in blast furnaces. It is 
unquestionable that this 
molten pig should be 
directly transformed into steel 
and the steel directly cast into 
ingots, slabs, bars or billets or 
into sand molds. After rolling, 
a percentage of this steel will 
form steel scrap which has to 
be remelted. A cupola will 
cheaply melt pig iron or a 
mixture of pig iron with a 


iron 





Metallurgical Engineer 
Chicago 


The first installment of Mr. Merle’s article, 
which was presented in last week's issue, de- 
scribed the refining machine in detail and cited 
the operating conditions and technical ad- 
vantages of the process. In this final install- 
ment the author discusses the industrial appli- 
cations of his process including the slag re- 


fining procedure. 
The Editors 


position close to horizontal, 
same as a centrifugal pipe cast- 
ing machine. It will not de- 
liver a batch charge of steel 
after 12 to 20 minutes same as 
other converters, but will pro- 
duce steel continuously at the 
rate for which the machine 
has been built. This rate may 
be from %-ton to 2 tons per 
minute and the machine will 
produce as many tons as may 








large percentage of scrap. The 
resulting molten cast iron will 
be obtained in desired batches of 1, 2, 
5 or more tons or even continuously. 
This is a rapid economical and conven- 
ient way of melting materials for steel- 
making. The molten cast iron produced 
by the cupola, under the film-refining 
process, would be directly transformed 
into steel of the required composition 
and cast either in sand molds or into 
molds for ingots, slabs, bars, billets or 
continuous plates, strips or seamless 


pipes with the use of the film-impact 
casting method. 

The two methods, now available, to 
make steel out of molten iron are oxida- 
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be close to 100 per cent. Merle refiners 
are designed to deliver molten iron de- 
sulphurized and free of alkali slag. 
Conversion of the available desulphur- 
ized molten iron into steel can be ac- 
complished in one or more operations de- 
pending on the refining method selected 
and composition of the steel to be pro- 
duced. Refining installations will in- 
clude the following equipments: 
1. A film-converter % to 2 tons per 
minute capacity. 
A turbocompressor. 
2. Film-converter, turbocompressor. 
Film-refiner and a small slag melt- 





be required or as long as it is 
operated. In operation a con- 
tinuous stream of molten iron—at the 
rate indicated above—is poured into the 
refractory lining of the revolving cylin- 
der which continuously transforms this 
molten iron into a cylindrical thin film 
moving towards the delivery end at a 
controlled rate of motion or circulation. 
The extended surface of this molten iron 
film, is several hundred times greater 
than in side-blow converters and while 
circulating, is subjected to a number of 
air nozzles impinging upon it the neces- 
sary amount of air to insure complete 
oxidation of all the silicon, manganese 
and carbon contained. 
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CALL THE B&W 
REFRACTORIES MAN 








HE’LL TELL YOU HOW TO MAKE 
YOUR FURNACE LININGS 


LAS T 10 N G F ® ] B&W Refractories Engineers are qualified to help you select 
, the right firebrick or insulating firebrick . . . the most efficient 

refractory mortar .. . the castable or moldable material that 

4 F : [ [ A N S W 7 R is most suitable for each of the different zones in your furnace. 
Each furnace has its own special pomenery requirements. He 

YOUR QUESTIONS knows them all—from long experience. ass 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX COMPANY « Refractories Division e 85 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BABCOCK z “WILCOX 
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Taylor-Wilson Machines are finding many new 
uses in the war production program. For exam- 
ple, they are saving hundreds of productive hours 
in the cutting of Bomb Blanks, doing the work 
faster, more economically and with unerring ac- 
curacy. Like results are being achieved in the 
cutting of Roller Bearing Blanks, Coupling Stock, 
etc. 


The machines will cut tubing made of all grades 
of steel including N-80 seamless. 
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TAYLOR-WILSON 


Cutting-Off Machine 


Get More Production 


aS SAVE VALUABLE 
FLOOR SPACE 


Made in six sizes. Each machine has a wide 
range making unnecessary the installation of a 
battery of machines—and conserving floor space. 


Cutting-Off Tools are hydraulically driven per- 
mitting unlimited flexibility in range of speed 
of cutting. 


All gears and bearings are lubricated by motor 
driven circulating system which strains the oil 
before circulating. 


Only one man is required to operate the ma- 
chine. 


Rugged cast iron frame. and perfectly adjusted 
heavy-duty parts, provide extra sturdiness and 
assure vibrationless operation. 


Write for Descriptive Literature 





15 Thomson Ave., McKees Rocks, Pa. 
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The whole cycle of transformation of 
iron to steel is produced during the film 
circulation the refractory cylinder and 
steel comes out at the delivery end, 
where it is received into a ladle. This 
steel can be run into a film refiner, in 
film contact with a lime slag for dephos- 
phorization, which will deliver it to the 
receiving ladle. Additions of molten 
iron, or ferroalloys to adjust the steel 
composition, as well as deoxidizers, will 
be made in the ladle, as usual. 

The centrifugal action used, not only 
creates the extended surface necessary 
for quick oxidation, but it has many 
other beneficial effects: The acid slag 
produced (silica and manganese oxide) 
never comes in contact with the refrac- 
tory lining being kept separated from 
it by the layer of molten steel. The large 
gas evolution due to carbon oxidation 
is greatly facilitated. Nitrogen and hy- 
drogen do not penetrate the molten met- 
al film and have no chance to remain 
occluded. The oxides are immediately 
separated, as soon as formed and kept 
centrifugally separated from the steel, 
which for all these reasons, comes out 
unusually clean. Besides the steel is 
very hot, as the heat produced by the 
chemical reactions is fully imparted to 
it instead of being dissipated in great 
part in the atmosphere and no metal is 
thrown or blown out of the machine. 


Requires Ordinary Compressors 


No high air pressure is required for 
the functional use of creating a surface 
of contact and ordinary turbocompres- 
sors giving 2 pounds pressure can be 
used. The control of the whole opera- 
tion does not involve any delicate check- 
ing of a varying flame color, but only 
pouring a steady stream of molten iron 
and keeping a uniform air pressure. A 
basic lining can be used for high-phos- 
phorus iron or an acid lining for bes- 
This new method reduces 
or removes the factors which have 
caused widespread objection and preju- 
dices against bessemer or blown steel. 


semer iron. 


With a simple installation for use of 
high-phosphorus iron, iron foundries ex- 
isting in large number and well scat- 
tered through the country, could be- 
come steel producers of steel castings, 
which are in great demand, or even of 
rolling mill products: Ingots, slabs, bars, 
billets, etc., which could be rolled by 
the numerous nonintegrated mills. 

Still another 
now preferred method of refining molten 
iron with oxidizing slags. This new 
procedure can be used equally well 
for large tonnage production as for 
laboratory research. It can also be used 
for small scale production of high pur- 
ity metals or alloys and equipment can 
be built to fit these various require- 


installation uses the 
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ments, also to teach practical metallurgy 
in colleges. 

The slag refining procedure necessi- 
tates the use of more equipment than 
refining with a blast of air. In most 
cases, slag melting furnaces for the pro- 
duction of two different slags have to 
be provided. This slag melting equip- 
ment will be designed to supply the re- 
quired amount of both molten slags at 
the right temperature and at the right 
time, in co-ordination with the available 
supply of molten iron or steel and the 
rate of steel production. The amount 
of molten slags required may be small, 
such as for the production of a few tons 
of steel to be cast into sand molds or it 
may be large, such as for a large steel 
mill and the slag melting furnaces will 
be designed to fit the schedules of pro- 
duction. 

The slags used will consist mainly of 
two kinds: Oxidizing slag composed of 
iron ore or scale and limestone melted 
together in the amount and proportion 
corresponding to the analysis of the 
molten iron or remelted steel to be re- 
fined. 


mainly of lime with a percentage of iron 


Second: Lime slag composed 
ore and some fluorspar for fluidity for 
dephosphorization and desulphurization 
of the refined steel. These slags can be 
melted in various types of furnaces, such 
as open-hearth, rotary and arc furnaces. 
The fuels used can be: Oil, powdered 


coal or charcoal, or gas. The amount 











of slag required will vary with the 
amount of metalloids to be oxidized con- 
tained in the molten metal and will be 
from 10 to 30 per cent of the weight of 
the molten metal. It will be apparent 
that it is easier and cheaper to prepare 
and melt a slag of exact composition in 
a small independent furnace and to ob- 
tain it at the desired temperature of 
2600 and 3000 degrees Fahr., than in 
large batch furnaces also containing 
molten metal and in which the proper 
reaction temperature will have to be 
maintained for several hours. On this 
account alone, the film-refining process 
makes available a saving of 75 to 90 per 
cent of the heat or electric energy now 
spent during refining operations in open- 
hearth and electric furnaces 

In present practice, it takes a long 
time to complete the slag oxidizing re- 
actions, in open-hearth and electric fur- 
naces and to permit the newly formed 
oxides to rise to the surface of the bath 
to obtain reasonably clean steel. To cut 
this time factor, steel scrap amounting 
to about 50 per cent of the weight gen- 
erally is added to dilute the proportion 
of metalloids contained. On account of 
the steel scrap scarcity, this amount will 
have to be reduced to 40 per cent and 
eventually to 25 per cent or less as only 
mill scrap may be available. However, 
under the conditions of operation, the 


metal bath is agitated most of the time, 


(Please turn to Page 109) 





“PINCH HITTER” 


FOR STEEL 





CONSUMPTION of steel for military purposes led to development by Timbeam 

Inc., Detroit, of this wood structural framing shown here for expanding industrial 

plants. In this construction, beams comprise a plywood web with vertical 

stiffeners and flanges glued and doweled in place. Their ends are reinforced 

with diagonal ties from bottom to top flange, and all splices and connections 
are made with split ring connectors 
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. . » » by encouraging employes to improve 
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AN ASSEMBLY fixture, designed in 
his spare time by Albert Wender, an 
employe, and manufactured out of scrap 
materials, has raised the output of siphon 
tubes for Army tank fire extinguishers 
from 100 to 400 parts per 8-hour shift 
at the New Jersey plants of Walter 
Kidde & Co. This simple yet highly 
effective device is shown in Fig. 3. 

John Space, also a Kidde employe, has 
worked out another scrap steel device 
that increased the output of valves for 
gas-type airplane fire extinguishers by 
25 per cent. See Fig. 4. Gains of 71 and 
100 per cent in two other typical as- 
sembly operations have resulted from this 
showing of employe inventiveness. Let 
us examine in detail the program that 
so effectively interests the employe in 
improving his operations. 

These tangible gains are part of the 


Fig. 1. (Immediate left)-—Old method 

of assembling a part for a carbon-dioxide 

fire extinguisher involved all handwork. 
Output was 84 pieces per hour 


Fig. 2. (Below)—New method of as- 
sembly worked out by an employe uses 
a special jig made from scrap metal to 
hold the part. Aided by more efficient 
positioning of parts going into the assem- 
bly and by a motor-driven tool, the output 
was incerased to 143 pieces per hour 



































































Fig. 3. (Upper view )—Assembly of si- 
phon tubes for carbon dioxide army tank 
fire extinguishers was increased 400 per 
cent by the device shown mounted in 
the vise in the foreground. Albert Wen- 
der designed the fixture in his spare 
time, using scrap steel. Operator holds 
old hand fixture in background 


Fig. 4. (Lower view )—Made from scrap 

iron pipe, this simple fixture increased the 

output of valves by 25 per cent. Efficient 

arrangement of parts for two-handed as- 

sembly is another development originated 

by this employe to improve materials 
handling 


result of the work simplification program 
that is playing a major part in the new 
Kidde war production drive. This pro- 
gram, which was inaugurated some 
months ago, is itself the invention of an 
employe—B. P. Corcoran—who until 
recently was a worker on the assembly 
line. Night school courses acquainted 
Mr. Corcoran with the principles of mo- 
tion study, and his years of experience 
as a worker gave him the idea of apply- 
ing these principles to the men them- 
selves. 

The work simplification plan was put 
into effect after preliminary tests showed 
that a typical assembly on fire extinguish- 
ers could be done 64 per cent faster with 
less fatigue when useless motions were 
eliminated. The new program follows 
the same general lines as the plan re- 
cently proposed by the War Production 
Board. Essential difference is that under 
the work simplification program of the 
WPB, leaders and key workers will be 
given ten hours of intensive training in a 
period of five days at some point away 
from their plants. Under the arrange- 
ment worked out by Kidde, the company 
rather than a government agency offers 
the training, thus permitting a far more 
intensive and specific course over an 
eight-week period without disrupting 
production through the absence of key 
men. 

The new Kidde work-simplification 
training program is the result of several 
months’ study on the part of the man- 
agement as to how it could best increase 
efficiency on “little jobs.” Previous train- 
ing programs had been worked out for 
the time-study engineers and designers, 
but while this took care of the major 
problems of plant layout and equipment 
design, there were still too many orders 
being held up because of some small 
job on the bench. 

This work simplification plan is based 
on the fact that the man on the job 
often knows more about improving that 
particular job than a highly trained engi- 
neer who may not be so intimately ac- 
quainted with it. The basic problem is 
how to get the worker to bring out his 
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ideas. The two major difficulties in- 
volved are expression and shop psychol- 
ogy. 

The most widely used method for 
soliciting employe ideas is the suggestion 
box—a method which has incidentally 
been used with great success in the Kidde 
plants, and which is still being employed 
in conjunction with the work simplifica- 
tion plan. But the suggestion box pre- 
sents two obstacles: Ideas often get side- 
tracked and so amended that they are 
not recognizable. Employes often lack 
sufficient knowledge of engineering 
terms to express themselves explicitly. 


Under the Kidde work simplification 


plan, both obstacles are overcome by 
letting each man work out his own ideas, 


presenting the end result as an accomp- 
lished fact. The starting point is the 
foreman or group Regular 
classes are held for these men in which 
they are acquainted with the principles 
of motion study, expressed in simple 
shop language rather than engineering 
terms. In these classes they are given 
assistance in working out their own ideas, 
preparation that will enable them to help 
the men under them. 

Under the new program each foreman 
and group leader is taught: 

—To find and eliminate unnecessary 


leader. 
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operations or motions. 


—To create and use simple fixtures 
devices and gadgets. 

—To analyze the value of every group 
of motions, and to retain only those 
which are fundamentally necessary. 

—To recognize and reduce the fatigue 
parts of all operations. 

—To sell himself a new idea or im- 
provement first. 

—To sell the worker the new idea and 
see that it is performed exactly right. 

—To feel that every job can be im- 
proved, 

—To think of every new idea as of 
possible great importance. 

—To look for the good in new ideas 
without being too prone to find fault. 

—-To realize that improvements don’t 
just happen, but must be made. 

-—~To use what is at hand to the best 
advantage before making changes. 

—To consider himself an “on-the-job” 
engineer and approach each prob- 
lem step by step, recording every 
detail until he arrives at a better 
way. 

In addition, a machine shop, com- 
pletely equipped with hand and power 
tools, has been provided for the employes 
so they can make up their own devices. 
Employes can use this shop either on 
their own or on company time, and a 
skilled machinist is always present to aid 
the worker with an idea. 


According to Mr. Corcoran, 90 per 
cent of the job in selling a new simpli- 
fication idea to the men is psychological. 
Under the Kidde setup, this is accom- 
plished by asking that the foreman or 
group leader with an idea do his own 
selling job. For example, a foreman can 
explain to his crew that a new method 
is designed to make the job simpler and 
easier for them, without bringing up the 
hated words “speed-up” or “efficiency.” 
A company executive or efficiency engi- 
neer would have a far less receptive 
audience. 


An important part in the development 
of the new program has been played by 
the Kidde workers who, through the 
medium of their labor-management 
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Fig. 5—Practical training program re- 
sults in making each employe his own 
efficiency expert. Here a typical group 
of workers are studying an assembly pro- 
gram. Employes are urged to use facili- 
ties of the machine shop to work out 
their own ideas. Some 100 men attend- 
ing these classes have already developed 
scores of devices for increasing war 
output 


group, have devoted a great deal of 
time and thought to ways and means by 
which methods can be improved and pro- 
duction increased. Among the proposals 
originating in this manner and incorpo- 
rated in the new program is one whereby 
workers as well as foremen are encour- 
aged to produce new work simplification 
ideas. The means is extremely simple— 
merely the giving of credit to an em- 
ploye who makes a suggestion by posting 
his name conspicuously on a_ bulletin 
board in the plant. 

Not only is each man given full credit 
for every suggestion he makes, under the 
theory that a stolen idea is the worst 
form of sabotage, but in addition the 
individual worker is encouraged to give 
credit to those who have helped him de- 
velop his idea. This encourages co- 
operation, and it is surprising how many 
of the plans turned in, both through the 
suggestion boxes and work simplification 
classes, give credit to other workers for 
their assistance. 

One place where the new job simpli- 
fication program is expected to take on 
particular significance is in facilitating 
the training of women workers when 
they are called in to replace men more 
urgently needed on the fighting fronts. 
According to company officials, this rea- 
son alone might influence other firms to 
institute similar plans. 

Work simplification is only one phase 
of the war production drive in this plant. 
A labor-management committee, formed 
along the lines suggested by the WPB, is 
extremely active. In addition to main- 


taining the suggestion boxes, it has setup 
production boards, literature boxes, and 
frequently displayed posters and reprints. 

Small production boards, with mov- 





able arrows showing the relative output 
of each shift, are setup in each depart- 
ment. A huge illuminated board repre- 
senting the entire plant is hung from the 
ceiling in each factory. This board uses 
airplanes and bombs for symbols in the 
production race, and was tested in ad- 
vance to make sure the workers under- 
stood its message. In addition to show- 
ing the relative standing of each shift, 
these boards show last month's stand- 
ings and spoilage figures. 

The literature boxes are set up near 
the employe entrances and contain a 
wide variety of material varying from 
reprints of speeches by Donald Nelson 
to special booklets prepared by the com- 
pany and by the union. 

Other bulletin boards placed in promi- 
nent places carry telegrams from the 
War Production Board—stories of prod- 
ucts in actual use, etc. These have had 
a surprising effect. One man with a 
brother in the tank corps was turning out 
cylinders for tanks. He started saying “I 
hope that gets another Nazi—” every 
time he finished a cylinder. This spirit 
is further fanned by posters reading “Re- 
member You Are Making Life Saving 
Equipment” and reprints of cartoons 
showing labor management unity, which 
are hung in prominent places. 


Lathe Center Lubricant 
Prevents Scoring; Wear 


A new lubricant for the dead centers 
of lathes developed recently by Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J., 
is reported to withstand extremely high 
pressures and temperatures developed in 
this area of the lathe. The product is 
a combination of pure flake lubricating 
graphite and other specially formulated 
ingredients. 

Tests show the lubricant effectively 
controls overheating and protects dead 
centers against scoring and softening, 
reducing wear of the dead center and 
also reducing spoilage of work. It also 
has many uses as an anti-seize com- 
pound where a lubricant of extreme 
film strength is required. 
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Productive Versatility 


South Bend Turret Lathes have the kind of versatility that speeds 
produc tion on many classes of work. A wide range of spindle speeds per- 
mits maximum cutting tool efficiency. Rapid change from high speeds to 
low speeds saves time on thread cutting and reaming operations. A quick 
change gear box provides 48 changes. of power Saath for the universal 
carriage and the turret. The universal carriage has 48 precision thread 
cutting feeds driven through a lead screw and half-nuts. 

Standard extras include compound cross slide, four-way turret tool 
block, micrometer carriage stop, thread indicator dial and taper attach- 
ment. These attachments “simplify tooling the lathe for many classes of 
work, and make it especially adaptable to second operation jobs. 


The South Bend No. 2-H Turret Lathe has a chucking capacity of 
1614” swing over the bed and saddle wings, a spindle Viti of 134” and 
a collet capacity of 1” for round stock. Twelve spindle speeds (16 to 880 
r. p.m.) are provided. The effective feed of the turret slide is 61%" and 
the distance from spindle nose to turret is 3012”. Complete spackicatiins 
are contained in Bulletin 67-T, which will be sent upon request. 


(Gm) SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 


aBEN) | South Bend, Indiana Lathe Builders For 36 Years 











Is Your Future Ulrapped mg Our 





— % No, that is not a far-fetched question. It is possible 
that your future may be wrapped up in our aircraft 
armament, Bomb-release Shackles. 


% Let's look at it this way. Today we are producing 
parts for America’s war machine. Bomb Shackles, made 
to exact specifications, being produced 24 hours a 
day, 7 days a week. This is war production. In addition 
our long experience includes serving the U. S. Army 
since 1928. 


% Out of all this has developed the Spriesch modern 
war production ability. A production method with the 
lowest percent of rejections! 


* All right, where is your future in this? Simply turn 
this recognition by the U. S. Army and Navy of Spriesch 
ability to originate and produce to your problems. 





*% Make sure of your future position in competitive 
industry tomorrow, by planning now to use Spriesch 
modern war production ability in peace time. 


Joseph J. Cheney, President. 
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Flash Welding 


(Concluded from Page 82) 
ing size may be chosen and the tentative 
curve then used to determine the trans- 
former tap setting. 

Upon testing, it may be found that 
the weld is not strong enough, but that 
by increasing the current a stronger weld 
may be made. This new setting would 
not be compatible with the tentative 
curve; but the latter may be changed 
somewhat by properly balancing the tap 
setting for the previous points with com- 
pensating variations in the related me- 
chanical settings. The latter in this case 
would be the flashing time and the time 
interval between current cut-off and start 
of the upset. By a painstaking applica- 
tion of this process it has been found 
possible to obtain a set of curves of broad 
applicability. 

The relation of the time of current 
cut-off to the time of upsetting (forging) 
was found to be extremely important. 
Since this relation cannot be found (to 
any degree of accuracy) by visual obser- 
vation while the settings are being ad- 
justed, an oscillograph was connected 
to the flash welder, see Fig. 10. Traces 
of current, voltage, cylinder pressure and 
platen movement were recorded for vari- 
ous welder settings, see Fig. 4B. 

From these oscillograms a family of 
curves, Fig. 3, was plotted showing the 
cycles time interval between current cut- 
off and start of the upset (forging action) 
versus the current cut-off setting, for 
various flashing times. Fig. 3 was plot- 
ted for a fixed upset valve setting of 3, 
which was used throughout the tests. 
Should this valve setting be altered from 
position 3, the curves would be shifted 
by a corresponding amount. 

The calibration curves given in Fig. 3 
can be used in setting the machine for 
any desired time interval between cur- 
rent cut-off and upset; and the proper 
values to use for this time interval have 
been found to be a function of tubing 
cross-sectional area, as shown in Fig. 5. 
The procedure is to fix the time inter- 
val by Fig. 5, select the proper flashing 
time from Fig. 1 (as a function of wall 
thickness) and then use Fig. 3 to deter- 
mine the corresponding current cut-off 
setting. 





For example, if it is desired to weld 
0.065 x 1%-inch outside diameter tub- 
ing (area of which is 0.295 square inches), 
reference to Fig. 5 shows that the cur- 
rent cut-off should occur 8% cycles after 
upset. From Fig. 1, the flashing time 
for tubing of 0.065-inch wall thickness 
should be 3% seconds. Then from Fig. 
8, for this flashing time of 3% seconds, 
and for cut-off to occur 8% cycles after 
upset, the current cut-off adjustment 
should be set at 3% (for an upset valve 
setting of 3). 

It was found desirable 
chamfer the end of one of the tubes at 
the point of joining before welding. This 
encourages a more consistent flashing 
condition and eliminates any possibility 
of faulty welds due to a burning condi- 
tion if the initial flash is too abrupt. 

It was also determined that it is ex- 
tremely important that the dies be in per- 
fect alignment. 
heating around the tubing wall at the 


to bevel or 


This insures a uniform 


section to be joined and prevents one 
from over the 


This, of course, becomes more 


tube wall “crawling” 
other. 
and more important as the wall thickness 
is decreased. The dies should also fit 
the tubing very closely and the gap 
between the mating die halves should be 
held to a minimum. 

Having made optimum adjustments as 
described in the foregoing paragraphs, a 
series of consistency tests was run, the 
results of which are summarized in Ta- 
ble I. 

Discussion of Results: It is felt that 
the curves of machine settings, etc., as 
delevoped, are valid, since welds on vari- 
ous sizes of tubing, using the data from 
the curves, have exhibited satisfactory 
physical characteristics. It is also noted 
that definite trends have been established 
which will give the machine operator an 
understanding of the relation of the set- 
tings necessary to weld any size tubing 
and also assist him in becoming familiar 
with its operation as well as its possi- 
bilities and limitations. This is very im- 
portant as the degree of confidence and 
understanding an operator has in the 
machine will be reflected in the quality 
of his work. 

Such a correlation of points is also a 
definite aid to the designer since it will 
enable him to find how long a tubing 


or end fitting must be made in order 
to allow for the burn-off that takes place 
during welding. This set of curves will 
also satisfy all tube size combinations 
(within the range of the machine) of any 
design requirement. 

If random machine settings were made 
without regard to correlation between 
tube sizes, both the designer and the 
operator would be at a loss to predict 
the conditions which would result for a 
new tubing size. 

Although it has been observed that 
most of the machine variables are con- 
fined to a rather narrow range for any 
specific tubing size for a group of related 
settings, it is recognized that they are 
not critical enough to present any seri- 
ous problem for production. 

Weld vs. Tubing Failure: At the out- 
set of this test program, it was supposed 
that if they 
could be made to give consistent failures 


welds were really good 
in the tubing, with no failures in the 
itself. It was assumed that if 


welds were of good quality, failures would 


weld 
always occur in the tubing; if welds 
were of poor quality, the weld itself 
would fail, and at load values far below 
However, 


the strength of the tubing. 


while welds made under unfavorable 
conditions are weak and always fail at 
low load values in the weld itself, it has 
been determined that welds made with 
the proper machine settings and control 
will withstand loads up to the ultimate 
strength of the tubing, and at this point 
failure may occur either in the tubing 
or in the weld. 

One reason for tubing failures (see Ta- 
ble I) is 
at the 
sectional area in the tubing, causing a 


tubing. As 


that the cross-sectional area 


weld is greater than the cross- 
higher unit stress in the 
previously mentioned, the flash is left in- 
tact in the inside of the tubing and 
ground off to within 1/64-inch of the 
tubing surface on the outside. Under 
such conditions, a weld failure does not 
mean that the weld was of poor quali- 
ty, as can be seen in Table I. 

There are cases noted of the lowest 
weld failure occurring at a higher value 
than the lowest tubing failure. In cases 
where the lowest failure occurs in the 
weld, the lowest tubing failure is very 
little above the failing load of the weld. 





TABLE I—Consistency Tests 


Specimens 
Tube Size, Ind. Tested 
0.0385 x %& 5 
0.085 x % 25 
6.049 x1 .. . wail 25 - 
0.049 x 1% 25 
0.065 x 1% 25 
0.065 x 1% 25 
0.083 x 1% 25 
0.083 x 2% 25 
x 











—Ultimate Tensile Strength—— 
Unit Stress at Failure, Psi. 


Average Maximum Minimum 
115.000 127.900 96 300 
127.900 134.000 122 600 
~113.900 . . 117,000 109.500 . 
120,000 123,000 118,000 
111,000 120,000 105,000 
109,500 111,000 104.000 
116,000 136,000 101,000 
113,000 121.000 99,500 


110,900 112,700 110,000 





*Outside flash ground off to within ¢-inch of surface, inside flash intact. 


#Minimum guaranteed ultimate tensile strength for normalized X-4130 tubing is 95,000 psi. 


on Flash Welded X-4130 Tubing 
Welded in the “as-received” normalized condition using 100 kva type B-7-30° hydraulically operated flash welder 


tested in “‘as-welded” condition.* 


No. of Lowest Weld Lowest Tube 
Weld Failure, Failure, 
Failure Psi.+ Psi.+ 
None > 96.300 
1 126,000 122 600 
2 110,400 109.500. 
2 118,500 118,000 
None : 105.000 
3 104,000 109,000 
6 101,000 111,000 
10 99,500 109,000 
None 110,000 















Resistance Welder 
Sciaky Bros., 4915 West Sixty-seventh 


street, Chicago, announces a new type 


PMCR. 2516 rocker-arm resistance weld- 
er for spotwelding aluminum and its al- 
loys. It embodies features such as stored 
energy with preheating and variable pres- 
sure with recompression. 

Other advantages include adjustable 
electrode tips which may be set at any 
angle without impairing their proper 
welding position; all gages and dials 
are visible to the operator and are set 
on the frame of the machine. 

The welding process incorporated in 
the welder compensates for the natural 


expansion that takes place when the met- 
al is in the molten state during the weld- 
The unit preheats the met- 
to overcome high 


ing process. 


al tending thermo 





conductivity, thus slowing down the cool- 
ing process and provides an added pro- 
tection of a “forging” pressure. 

The machine supplies a total pressure 
of 3000 pounds between the electrode 
tips from a supply line of 90 pounds 
using a normal throat depth of 34 inches. 
It has a welding capacity of 0.080-inch 
plus 0.080-inch, 24 St Alclad. Its weld- 
ing stroke is %-inch and retraction stroke 
38% inches. A face plate at 
45 degrees can be incorporated with the 


special 
vertical face plate for special work. 


“Power Package” 


Co., 
N. Y., is offering a new driving mech- 


General Electric Schenectady, 


anism—the “power package”—for use 
in aircraft subassemblies. Its design de- 
pends upon the application for which 
it is built. 
available for 


According to GE designs are 
applications including 
bomb-door operation, landing-gear and 
wing-flap operation, and operation of 
control and protective devices. 

The “power package” combines in 
one compact unit as many items as a 
motor, brake, clutch, and limit switch 
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as well as indicators, gears, and what- 
ever else is required to do a specific 
job. They are designed for 24-hour 
service, and can be obtained in ratings 
from about 1/100 to 3 horsepower. 
Each element in the “power package” 





is reduced to its simplest terms to save 
weight and space. A new planetary 
gear system permits the use of a mag- 
netic brake in the “package” for some 
applications. The brake is of the quick- 
acting friction type and stops the motor 
quickly to prevent overtravel and con- 
sequent jamming of the driven plane 
assembly. When the power is off, 
driven equipment is locked in place by 
the brake, to eliminate creeping of such 
subassemblies as landing gear. 


Shear for Light Metals 


O’Neil-Irwin 
is offering a new No. 2 Di-Acro shear 
suitable for precision work on light and 


Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, 


medium weight metals and materials that 
cannot otherwise be rapidly worked to 
accurate tolerances with a hand-oper- 
ated “scissors” shear, or with a heavy foot 
operated floor-type shear. It is reported 
to provide an accuracy guaranteed to 
tolerance of 0.001 inch in all duplicated 
work, 


Maximum shearing width of the unit is 





9 inches, its capacity for this full width 
being 22 gage steel. Both shear blades 
are of heavy tool steel having spring- 
charged action automatically returning 
shear blade for next operation. Blades 
also are reversible offering double service 
with resharpening. 

The shear can be quickly arranged 
for shearing, squaring, slitting, stripping 












or notching to extremely close tolerances. 


All ductile and pliable metals and ma- 
terials can be accurately worked, includ- 


ing spring-tempered metals, fabrics, 
plastics, leathers, rubber and the very 
lightest of tissues. Power-driven shears 
also can be furnished as a complete unit 
—with shear, countershaft and motor 
mounted on a rigid floor-type stand. 


New Brushes 


Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleveland, has in- 
troduced brushes that look like disks 
with two square corners and rotate like 
a spinning coin for use in 
rust, scale, rubber, burrs, sharp corners, 
dirt and chips from metal holes, cavities 
and recesses. Called Sibot Brushes, they 
will clean both the bottoms and side 
walls in the cavities of various machined, 


removing 





stamped, cast and forged parts in one 


operation. 

The brushes may be used by hand, 
automatically or semi-automatically. They 
may be inserted into the chuck of an 
ordinary drill press, for example. An- 
other advantage of these brushes is the 
uniformity of results. The brushes are 
constructed in such a way that makes it 
impossible to injure the work if proper 
conditions exist. The reason for this is 
no metal parts extend beyond the work- 
ing diameter of the wire units. 


Carrier Frames 
Lyon Metal Products Inc., 3119 Clark 


street, Aurora, Ill., recently introduced 
new steel carrier frames featuring wood 
liners (inserts) for storing and protecting 
finely machined and highly finished parts 
and tools. It is a rectangular container 
without bottom with side walls formed 
into a channel shape to strengthen and 
hold the inserts in position. 

The frames are fitted at each corner 
with a heavy steel lug to permit stacking. 
The lugs permit several frames to be 
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Tue time is coming when 

you're going to have lots of jobs like this 

to do—a time when business can again be done— 

as usual. When that time comes you're going to need the 

best in methods and equipment to make money. Stacking cases is a com- 
mon job and you can do it better with a Northwest. 


Bring your trucks to the stock pile. Swing the load off to the pile in one 
operation, pile stock higher, handle larger loads, free handling crews off 
its other work and free your lift trucks for the jobs that call for traveling. 


No other type of material handling equipment has the versatility of a crawler 
crane. It goes anywhere, handles anything within its rated capacity, piles high 
or low, unloads trucks or cars, reaches overhead loading platforms or doors, 
aids in repair or new construction—it's an all-round machine, and you will be 
able to buy it in sizes for every problem. 


You can’t buy a Northwest now, for there can be only one customer, but you 
can plan and watch for the future. If we can supply any information, do not 
hesitate to call on us. 


NORTHWEST ENGINEERING COMPANY \r & 
1805 Steger Building « 28 East Jackson Boulevard « Chicago, niineis/} \ Si 
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fastened or stacked together to form 
one rigid unit. Frames are being offered 
in two sizes—30 x 20 x 5% inches and 
30 x 30 x 3% inches. 


Paint Spray Booth 


Aqua-Restor Division, Mayer Mfg. 
Corp., 45 Division place, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
is offering a new single-compartment 
Aqua-Restor paint spray booth, featur- 
ing rear and side water-impingement 
walls. Its “super-turbulent” wate r- 
washed walls, through continuous and 
pressured flow is reported to provide un- 
usual efficiency in spraying operations of 
all sizes and types. 

Employe health protection also is as- 





sured, and fire hazards are reduced to a 
negligible minimum. The makers claim 
the absence of spray nozzles eliminate 
the possibility of clogging; little servicing, 
due to complete elimination of moving 
parts. Used water may be drained di- 
rectly, or pumping can be arranged for 
distant disposal. It is offered in single 
or multiple units. 


Gas Determinator 


Harry W. Dietert Co., Detroit, is of- 
fering a new gas determinator, for de- 
termining gas content of cores and 
nolding sands. It consists primarily of 
a Varitemp combustion furnace equipped 
with a gas measuring burette on the fur- 
pace, a combustion tube, a magnetic boat 
push and a gas pressure regulator. All 
of these parts form an integral unit of 
the combustion furnace. 

Test procedure is to place 3 grams 
of core or dried molding sand in the 
combustion boat. Then boat is placed 
in the cold end of combustion tube, 
closing the end of combustion tube with 
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the magnetic boat pusher assembly. The 
boat, with the sample, is then pushed 
into the hot zone of the combustion zone. 
The sample is usually burned in a carbon 





dioxide atmosphere or it may be burned 
in any atmosphere chosen. The rate of 
gas evolution and volume of gas formed 
is read from the burette. 

Unit may be used to determine the 
gas content of many materials, according 
It is pointed out that 
the unit also may be used to determine 


to the company. 


the actual coal content of molding 


sand 


Coal Valves 


Beaumont Birch Co., Philadelphia, an- 
nounces a new series of coal valves in 
sizes ranging from 14 to 20-inch open- 
ings for installation in chutes feeding 
coal to pulverizers or stokers. 

Corrosion-resistant, these cast iron 
valves have a shaft and pinion assembly 
with dust-tight ball bearing rollers which 
support the gate. Latter is U-shaped to 
prevent coal from clogging racks and 


pinions. Valves can be operated easily 
discharge 


even when the chute is 





plugged. They are equipped with 12- 
inch rag wheel, chain guard and 10 feet 
of chain. They also can be furnished 
with a smooth hand wheel. 


Flow Recorders 


Cochrane Corp., Seventeenth and 
Allegheny avenue, Philadelphia, an- 
nounces a new 2-pen electric flow meter 
(actually two complete flow meter re- 


ceivers mounted within one double 
depth case) for use where panel space 
is at a premium, or where it is desired 
to have two related flow records on the 
same chart for ready comparison. 

Both receiver mechanisms of the unit 
can be swung out and operated in the 
The connection be- 
tween the rear receiving mechanism and 
its pen arm is detachable and is ar- 
ranged with a self-aligning V-notch jum 


swung-out position. 


tion. 

Where two related measurements are 
involved, the operator has often suf- 
ficient guidance by observing the coin- 
cidence (or lack of it) of the two pens. 
However, this does require that he note 
which pen is which. For cases where 





continual reference must be made to this 
relationship of the two records, a ratio 
indicating pointer can be incorporated. 

The red target moves to right or let. 
from the center point on the scale and 
thus shows at a glance whether there is 
an excess or deficiency of one of the 
quantities with respect to the other. In- 
tegrating features can be furnished on 
both mechanisms but reading of rear 
mechanism integrator requires opening 
case and swinging front mechanism for- 
ward. 


Magnifier 


Stanley Electric Tool Division, Stan- 
ley Works, New Britain, Conn., is offer- 
ing a new Flud-lite magnifier qualifiea 
with fluorescent daylight lamps for use 
in inspection work. With its powers of 
magnification and shadowless lighting, 
the unit is said to make possible the 
finding of cracks and scratches, inspec- 
tion of machinists’ tools such as reamers, 
gages, punches and dies, etc. 

Fluorescent lamp of the unit is focused 
to distribute natural light over the object 
without creating shadows. A 5-inch lens 
with focal length of 13 inches, provides 
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in equipment, in materials, in methods 
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the magnified vision. The lens is sup- 


ported by a frame and arms of die cast- 
ings, ribbed for strength. 

Base and frame swivel joints and fric- 
tion-arm joints permit movement of lens 





to any desired position without moving 
base. Unit is offered in two models—No. 
701 for bench work, used on conveyor 
belts or on machines and No, 701H for 
portable inspection anywhere in the plant. 


Portable Pipe Bender 


Tal’s Prestal Bender Inc., Milwaukee, 
announces a portable pipe bender which 
produces smooth, wrinkless bends in one 
operation up to almost 180 degrees. It 
features fast and easy operation, bending 
all iron and steel pipe as well as solid 
bars of mild steel from % to 2 inches. 

Hydraulic pumping action produces 
the bending pressure. The pipe holder 
and the hydraulic cylinder are held to- 
gether by a key, which eliminates the 





use of threads. Several bending formers 
are available for the unit. These come 
in sizes ranging from % to 3 inches. 


Welding Electrode 


Air Reduction Sales Co., New York, 
has introduced a new electrode spe- 
cifically for all-position welding of 
mild steel alternating-current welding 
machines. It complies with all require- 
ments of the American Welding Society 
classification E6011, American Bureau of 
Shipping group H1G and BIG for al- 
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ternating current and other specifications 
qualifying it for use on war work. 

The electrode is made in 1/8 and 5/32- 
inch diameters. Physical tests show the 
exceptionally satisfactory results. An 
outstanding characteristic of the elec- 
trode is that average operators have no 
difficulty in securing good fusion and 
complete penetration. The finished weld 
deposit is smooth and has a uniform 
surface contour. 


Protractor 


Interstate Sales Co., 1123 Broadway, 
New York, announces a new Wolfe 
protractor for engineering mechanics 
etc., for use in measuring angles. It 
gives readings for outside angles, for 






ANGLE "A" 
53° on 

i—=-%.. top row. 
{16 in.-per-foot) 


inside angles and inches per foot against 
degrees all in one setting. 

The device consists of yYs-inch thick 
phenal-resin laminated birch with the 
printing in red. It is not affected by 
grease or water. 


Annealing Machine 


Morrison Engineering Corp., Cleve- 
land, announces a new flame-type mouth 
and taper annealing machine for steel 
cartridge cases. It is reported to handle 
50 caliber, 20, 37, 40, 57, 75, 105 milli- 
meters and 3-inch and larger shell cases. 

The machine is offered in two general 
types—one accommodating 50 caliber 
and 20 millimeter cartridge cases—the 
other for all larger sizes. The former is 
a straight line type while the latter is 
a modified dial type. 

These machines are gas fired—of the 
continuous conveyor type. In the larger 
machine a conveyor chain carries ro- 
tating work spindles provided with fix- 
tures suited to the size of the cartridge 
cases being annealed. When desired, 
spindles may be provided with different 
size fixtures to permit handling of cases 
of different, though not too widely di- 
vergent, sizes. 

The cases rotate as they pass along in 
front of the flame. Burners are of the 
blast line type with adjustments to pro- 
vide compensation for various gases and 
operating conditions. All controls, in- 





cluding proportional mixers and zero 
governors, are supplied to provide for 
a heating section and a holding or soak- 


ing section. Loading and unloading is 
continuous manual operation at one end 
of the machine. A sheet metal hood 
with vent connection encloses the operat- 
ing mechanism. Hinged sides permit 
easy burner adjustment. 


Aircraft Switch 


Industrial Control Division, General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., an- 
nounces a new switch specially designed 
for use in aircraft applications where 
space is limited and vibration conditions 
are severe. The switchette, as it is 
called, weighs 9 grams and meets Air 
Force requirements. It can be operated 
by lever, bellows or other. actuating 
means by movement of a spring return 
button in the housing. 


The contacts are arranged for single- 
pole normally open, single-pole normally 
closed, or  single-pole dougle-throw 
operation. Each form is available with 
a contact air gap of 0.010, 0.020, or 
0.030-inch. Overall dimensions are: 
Length, 1% inches; depth, 19 /32-inch; 
and width, %-inch. 


Electric Hoist 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 
Division, Philadelphia, announces a new 
Midget King electric hoist for lifting 
loads of %, %, % and 1 ton capacities. 
It is being offered either as an alternating 
or direct-current unit. 


No extra equipment, it is said, is need- 
ed for its operation—just a place to hang 
the hoist, an electric outlet to plug into, 
and it’s ready for work. The hoist can 
be carried to any place in the plant with 
little effort and quickly put to work. 

































ROPER Kotz. DUMPS 





SPEAKS LOUDER 
THAN WORDS... 


THE STEEL MILLS OF AMERICA DEPEND UPON ROPER FOR UNFAILING SERVICE 
























Yes, Roper Pumps have won their spurs by on-the-job proof of de- 
pendability. Simplicity of design . . . only two moving parts . 
and sound construction do keep Ropers functioning longer at less 
upkeep cost. In practically all of the American steel mills you'll find 
Ropers handling the lubricating problems on reel strippers, sheet 
pilers, strip coiler and recoilers, feed rolls, hot bed and runout tables, 
leveler drives, gear reducers, pinion stand lubrication, general actua- 
tion of hydraulic rams. 


From the hundreds of standard models available you can select what 
practically amounts to a custom-built pump for your particular job. 
You can rely on Roper! 


ENGINEERING SERVICE 


Roper Sales and Engineering Service reaches from coast to coast. All 
representatives have a thorough knowledge of engineering and a 
wealth of practical experience. Their services are promptly available 
to help you solve your pumping problems. 


Write for Catalog 948 





Typical with illustrations, cut-away views, 
Stee! Mill drawings, dimension and pump- 

ing capacity tables and complete 
Installations information on Roper Pumps. 
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We cam make 
jee yor? 


I have a story to tell to the executives of big com- 
panies who want to get more production, or some 
special type of production, FAST. This is no pipe 
dream. This is what we have done, and are doing 


today, for some of the important prime contractors. 





We have made aircraft parts, gun sight parts, tank 
CHARLES C. DOYLE parts, landing gear parts and subassemblies, just to 
President aa NP Re 

The WPB people call our operation a Vertical Pool. We were about 
the first successful large scale operation of this kind, starting long before 
Pearl Harbor. The members of our group are thoroughly experienced and 
dependable. They include many small shops where the owners are skilled 
operators working on their own machines, and some large plants that 
have specialized facilities available from time to time. 

And please get this straight—The J. E. Doyle Company is not a middle- 
man performing simply a selling function. We have a skilled production 
and engineering staff which provides the technical and supervisory 
know-how that most of these small shops lack. We do the “‘paper work” 
which they are not set up to do themselves. We see that they are provided 
with the necessary tools, jigs and fixtures. We take the responsibility 
for results. 

We are not price cutters, but our costs are amazingly low. The work 
is allocated to the various shops according to their ability to do the job 
satisfactorily, immediately and at a reasonable profit to themselves. 

The essence of our service is SPEED. Give us the job today and we'll 
start turning it out tomorrow. I mean that literally. That's the one thing 
that everyone says is most important and yet I find it the hardest to 
get across to prime contractors. They just can’t understand how we 
can move so fast. 

That's why we are taking this means of telling our story. Some of you 
big executives will have the imagination to see in this Smaller Business 


Pool operation the answer to your production bottlenecks. We'll gladly 


Charlee € doy he 


VICTORY POOL No. 1 OPERATING THROUGH 
THE J. E. DOYLE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1921 
Engineers and Manufacturers of Infrared Ray Dryers 
1224 WEST SIXTH STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


furnish references. 


Phone, wire or write today. 


Pool Facilities Include: Machining, Metal Fabrication, Welding 
and Brazing, Plating, Aluminum and Bronze Castings, Precision 
Instruments, Electrical Heating Elements, Complete Assemblies 












































Women Run This Shop 


(Continued from Page 69) 


who work standing, do not have to 
stretch or reach up because either the 
machines are low or platforms are 
provided. 

Under the other rule, moving parts 
are covered either with steel plate or 
shatter-proof glass wherever possible. 
Besides this, each machine has its own 
overhead fluorescent light. The power 
for each comes from its own electric 
motor, started and stopped with the 
touch of a finger. 

Found at Republic Drill are nu- 
merous examples of specially designed 
attachments as well as of special basic 
design of machines. Some are little 
things, but many are of major signifi- 
cance. They are in use virtually 
throughout the sequence of operations. 


When the rods of raw steel go into the 
cut-off department, girls reduce them 
to lengths for bodies and for shafts of 
drills on abrasive cut-off machines. Here 
the grinding wheels are carefully guard- 
ed, not only with metal but also with 
safety glass. Such protection takes fear 
out of the girl’s mind, makes her feel 
safe. 


Special Chute Increases Output 


An outstanding example of a specially 
designed attachment for a standard ma- 
chine—a device for achieving easy op- 
eration, comfortable work and safety— 
is found in the centerless grinders used 
to make drill bodies perfectly cylindrical. 
Ordinarily where men operate centerless 
grinders in drill manufacture, they have 
fed the machines by hand. 

Republic officials noted that such an 
operator often is away from work on ac- 
count of minor abrasions and finger cuts 
so they designed a special chute which 
enables the girl operator at each of these 
machines to feed quite a number of these 
pieces of steel into it at one time. She 
does so as easily as a restaurant cashier 
clicks coins out of a change box. Fur- 
thermore, the special equipment includes 
a device for holding the successive drill 
bodies in position between the grinding 
wheels. A by-product has been a 50 
per cent increase in production per ma- 
chine. 

One of the batteries of specially de- 
signed machines is made up of milling 
machines, each with five spindles for cut- 
ting the flutes in the bodies of small 
drills. On these millers the principal 
controls are waist high. These machines 
are so easy to operate and so close to- 
gether that each operator keeps from 
two to four of them going. 


For grinding the cutters for milling 
machines, an operation traditionally for 
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The high standards of workmanship and design incorporated into every 
WHITCOMB locomotive pay dividends in performance year after year. 


35 years experience in making the best industrial locomotives our skill 
and ingenuity can devise is your assurance that: WHITCOMB locomotives 
are the ideal mobile power units for switching and haulage service; they 
are rigid in economy; they can work for long hours, giving top performance 
at lowest cost; their long life keeps maintenance costs down, and their abun- 
dant, easily controlled power is just that much more energy devoted toward 
eventual victory. 


For industrial locomotives, see WHITCOMB. 


f' ! ‘ | » DIESEL or GASOLINE POWER MECHANICAL. HYDRAULIC, or ELECTRIC DRIVE 
i 






ae 


wor THE WHITCOMB LOCOMOTIVE CO. 
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Eulviduay Gf THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
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“I'M WALKING ON AIR 

SINCE WE REPLACED 
SLOTTED WITH 

PHILLIPS SCREWS!” 


“AND DON'T FORGET! 
PHILLIPS SCREWS 
COST LESS TO USE” 








Easier Work « Less Fatigue * No Production 
Slumps = 50% Less Assembly Time 
with Phillips Screws 


pneumatic — for there’s no danger 
of the driver point escaping from 
the screw recess. It’s just a matter 
of ... point the driver . . . and let 
her go. Phillips Screws drive straight 
automatically and can be “rammed 
home” without danger of the heads 
splitting. 

No wonder a changeover to 
Phillips makes such a difference in 
output — quality — and employee 
morale. And the big saving in time 
also means an average of 50% sav- 
ing in cost. 

Write to any of the firms listed 
below for further facts. 


Take a man who is being asked 
to put his “all-out” effort into 
assembly work. 

You have been giving him slot- 
ted screws. Did you ever try to 
speed up using slotted screws? 
It’s just inviting trouble, that’s all; 
if you aren’t slow and cautious, 
you'll end up with split screw 
heads, screwdriver scars and loose 
assemblies. 

But give that fellow Phillips 
Screws and watch him go — par- 
ticularly if he was using a hand 
driver before. With Phillips he can 
use power drivers— electric or 


PHILLIPS RECESSED HEAD SCREWS 


GIVE You LeU (arene av Lowen coer) 





WOOD SCREWS + MACHINE SCREWS - SHEET METAL SCREWS + STOVE BOLTS + SPECIAL THREAD-CUTTING SCREWS 
+ SCREWS WITH LOCK WASHERS 

American Screw Providence, R. |. New England Screw Co., Keene, N.H 

The Bristol Co, Wairbur, Conn The Charles Parker Ce., Meriéen, Conn. 

Central Screw ae Parker-Kalon Corp., New York, N.Y. 

Chandler Products Corp., , Ohio Pawtucket Screw Co., Pawtucket, R.1. 

Continental Screw Co., New Bedford, Mass. peel meer he ae. &. 

The Corbin Screw Corp., New Britain, Conn. seen Wentonten & Eee teat, BP, 
eye y eS gy Le Scovill 4 sea 

The National Screw & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio The Hardware Mfg. Co., Southington, Conn. 
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men only, a row of grinders operated by 
young women will be found in this plant. 
Here an attachment of special design 
simplifies the operation, and a sloping 
frame of safety glass affords protection 
from flying particles. 

Rows of clearance-grinding machines 
are conspicuous for special features de- 
signed to aid the girls in the seats from 
which they are run. These features in- 
clude a pushing device operated by a 
touch of the foot to send the drill 
through the machine, a guard to keep 
the operator from getting spattered with 
coolant, and wooden floor grills over 
the base pans to keep her feet dry. 

To simplify the precision work on 
point-grinding machines, Republic engi- 
neers designed a slide that moves on 
ball bearings and adapted a special 
chuck, not only to hold the point of a 
drill! on the wheel at the current angle 
but to make the operation simpler and 
easier. 

Likewise on a spinning lathe for fin- 
ishing work on the joining of body and 
shank of a drill, an extension hand lever 
makes it easy for a girl of average 
strength to apply the extreme pressure 
required. 


Safety Stressed Greatly 


Every drill goes over straightening ta- 
bles, although not all require straighten- 
ing. The first move here was, as else- 
where, to surround three sides of each 
table with steel partitions. That pro- 
tected each operator from any flying 
pieces of hot metal from an adjoining 
table. Then to protect the operator at 
each table the arbor press for the opera- 
tion was surrounded by a metal guard 
with a window of safety glass. 

Posture chairs are used at all machines 
and tables where women work seated. 
One of the foremen developed a rod 
that makes the back adjustable, not only 
up and down but also forward or back 
as required. Then it was found that the 
footrest on those chairs in the form of 
a short arc left one foot dangling. An 
adjustable footrest attached to the frame 
of the machine was an improvement that 
provided added comfort for the women 
operators. 

A provision in the tote pans renders 
it impossible for a woman in this plant 
to overstrain in lifting. These pans are 
made so small that pan and contents 
cannot weigh over 33 pounds, a weight 
which the company doctors agree can 
safely be handled by women. 

With guards covering moving parts of 
machines, hair nets given free to girl 
operators, shatter-proof goggles and em- 
ployes carefully trained, Republic Drill 
has a super-safety program. Great care 
is taken to protect facial beauty. “But 
no matter how careful any management 
may be, accidents will occur in a pro- 
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Rebuild worn parts — conserve 
precious steels, save time, save 
money — and aid the war effort 
by welding. 


For hard surfacing, resistance 
to wear, abrasion, and impact, 
P&H Alloy Electrodes may be 
obtained without priority. The 
only restriction is that the elec- 
trodes be used for maintenance 
and repair work. 


P&H is ready to help you: First, 
in making available a full line of 
alloy electrodes for hard surfac- 
ing, welding of stainless steels, 
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46% chrome steels, etc. Second, 
by answering your specific ques- 
tions as to the proper choice and 
applications of electrodes to solve 
your maintenance and repair 
problems. 


See your nearest P&H welding 
representative or write us for the 
list of P&H Alloy Electrodes along 
with recommended modern weld- 
ing procedures. 


— oe ~ 


’ 1 to 


WELDING ELECTRODES + MOTORS « HOISTS Pi 


FOR MAINTENANCE AND REPAIRS 





Canadian Distribution: The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Ltd. 





P&H-HANSEN WELDERS 


Square frame design permits 
stacking of machines for single 
or multiple use with instant paral- 
lel hook-up. In either case single 
control provides any desired 
welding current with automatic 
arc response on all classes of 
work. Simpler, more accurate, 
easier to learn. Write for Bulletin 
W-28 for complete information. 


General Offices: 4411 West National Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


PAD) cvecrnic CRANES ~ anc WELDERS ~ EXCAVATORS 
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TO SUB-CONTRACT PROBLEMS 





AT 


For fabrication of metal parts and 
finished products . . . take advantage of 
All-Steel-Equip facilities. With a rich 
background of 30 years experience in 
sheet metal fabrication, A-S-E is well- 
equipped to take care of your sub- 
contract work . .. promptly and ef- 
ficiently. 





There are three factories, complete with 
trained men and machinery for shearing, 




















OUR 3 PLANTS 


forming, stamping, drawing, welding, 
brazing and assembling. A atte 
engineering staff, directed by alert 
management, is ready to help you with 
your production problems. 


Let us help you work out your sub- 
contract problems quickly and ef- 
fectively. Send your blueprints with 
specifications and delivery requirements 
for prompt quotations. Mail coupon. 


ALUMINUM WELDING 





[) Have an A-S-E representative call. 


NE etc ankcoces 1 Pe 


l 


oo New “stored ener. 
: 'j is now available 


() Send me the booklet showing the facilities 
and production capacity of the three All- 
Steel-Equip Company plants. 


| 
| 
| DE Cetceenedheeeectctoes gevevwtade 
| 
| 





e A-S-E bas complete facilities for fabrication 
of sheet metal from 7 to 30 gauges. 


" type of welding equipment 
+ sub-contract jobs. 


QUIP COMPANY, IN 







Aurora, fl. 





ON EXPERIENCE. 








duction shop,” said Mr. Reinhart. “With 
us, when unavoidable accidents occur, a 
good doctor and nurses, available on all 
three shifts, see that they are attended 


to properly. If the injury might result 
in disfigurement, even though slight, the 
services of a plastic surgeon are em- 
ployed at no cost to the victim.” 


The mechanical engineering feature of 
this program for safety, ease of opera- 
tion and comfort for women workers 
are supplemented by an equally ad- 
vanced program on pay, selection, train- 
ing, supervision, rest periods and recrea- 
tion. 

All employes, the 80 per cent women 
and 20 per cent men, are paid on an 
hourly basis. There is also a monthly 
profit-sharing bonus plan for them. 
“Piece rates are no good in prosperous 
times or depression times; they can’t 
be set fairly,” said Mr. Reinhart. “Hourly 
pay is better for girls or anybody—al- 
ways providing, of course, that the in- 
centive to produce is retained through 
the adoption of some plan to replace the 
piece-rate system.” 


Relatives Are Taboo 


This company does not employ the 
sister, cousin or other relative of an em- 
ploye. “I couldn’t get a job for my own 
daughter,” said Mr. Reinhart. One 
source of applicants is the United States 
employment service. 

Applicants are interviewed first by the 
well-staffed personnel department, head- 
ed by a physician. It is also the medical 
department. Those accepted as men- 
tally, morally and physically qualified 
for work at machines are sent to a de- 
partment foreman, who does the actual 
hiring. After a foreman hires a girl, she 
goes back to the personnel and medical 
department for a thorough physical ex- 
amination, including eye tests by an oc- 
ulist. If her vision needs correction, her 
set of the shatter-proof glasses that each 
employe must wear at work is ground to 
the prescription she needs. 

After a young woman has passed these 
examinations, she is given three weeks’ 
training in the department where she has 
been hired. The trainees in the various 
departments are distinguishable because 
they wear red uniforms, whereas the 
women who have passed the training pe- 
riod wear blue. These uniforms are 
dresses supplied and laundered by the 
company at its own expense. 

Actual supervision on the job is done 
by the foremen. So far the company has 
found that women prefer to be bossed by 
men. They say foreladies are too exact- 
ing in minor matters. But this company 
supplements the work of the foremen, 
among whom the fatherly type is best, 
by activities of women counsellors from 
the personnel and medical department. 
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PERRI Gee 


GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS: NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y., U. S. A. 

~ = SKECULIVE OFFICES: -111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY = — 

ntatives for the Pacific Coast . . . BALFOUR, GUTHRIE & CO., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattie, Tacome 
for Canada . RAILWAY & POWER ENG. CORP., Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Hamilton, Winnipeg, Vancouver, Sydney 
for Europe . . . . « » « + + « + « T. ROWLANDS & CO., Ltd., 23-27 Broomball St., Sheffield, England 
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“Right Angle” 
or Wrong Angle 


Ghia te bead 


Do your men know what you know—that as you reduce the 
angle of sling chains you lower their carrying capacity? For a 
simple, quick way to compute the safe load from 90° to the 
risky, small angles, consult the table at the right. Other im- 
portant precautions which will prevent accidents and save 
chain will be sent you on request. And we'll gladly help you 
with your wartime chain problems if you'll put them up to us. 


2 ooai ous 














AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
Po, Boston, ¢ yo, t Detroit, Los A 


sdelph Pittst sh. S 


BLE COMPANY, 


IL: 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CA 





90° 





—, 


J 


To find the safe working 
load for a Single Sling 
Chain at 90° angle— 
multiply the manufac 
turer's recommended 
safe working load by 1. 





6o 60% 





= 


L 


For a Double Sling Chain 
at 60° angle—multiply 











45° 45 
iam; ] 
For a Double Sling Chain 


at 45° angle—multiply 
by 1.414. 


For a Double Sling Chain 
at 30° angle—multiply 











rc 
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For a Double Sling Chain 
at 20° angle—multiply 





= 
= 





For a Double Sling Chain 
at 15° angle—multiply 





For a Double Sling Chain 
at 10° angle—multiply 
by 0.346. 








For a Double Sling Chain 
at 5° angle—multiply 
by 0.174. 


tie 


The company has not committed itself 
against advancement of women to su- 
pervisory positions. On the contrary, 
it hopes to be able to do so. Already 
one of the assistant safety supervisors 
is a “career girl”, trained both in safety 
engineering and in nursing. In the pro- 
duction departments, women trainers 
help the foremen in the three weeks’ 
training of each new operator. In most 
departments there are women who do 
the setup work. 

Advanced jobs for women at Republic 
Drill will not become available by 
women’s replacing men for there are 
comparatively few men in the organiza- 
tion. Those called by the draft will be 
restored to their places when the war 
is won. But this is a women’s workshop, 
and it is expected that its expansion 
increasing opportunities for 


will see 


women. 


Plenty of Recreation 


The company has recently added a 
one-story structure for fabrication work 
and a two-story structure which is used 
for recreation rooms and for a cafeteria 
to supersede its canteen. Not content 


its mandatory rest period for 


women after any 2 hours of work, exten- 


with 


sive provision is made for recreation both 
before and after hours. The staff 
cludes a recreation director. The women 
workers have a riding club, a skating 
club and a bowling league—the latter 
with 46 teams. 


in- 


While the shatter-proof glasses give 
them a scholarly appearance, the girls 
seem to be as vigorous as athletes. 
Probably any one of them could make 
it hot for a street rowdy, but the com- 
pany has secured police protection for 
workers on both night shifts so they can 
go to and from the nearby elevated, 
street car and bus stations free from any 
annoyance. 

The women show marked enthusiasm 
for their war production work. There is 
a spirit of zip in the plant that a visitor 
can’t miss. And for year-in and year-out 
efficiency, Mr. Reinhart says the result 
of the company’s policy is that “women 
are now functioning with an excellence 
of performance far beyond expectations 
held by the management—in many in- 
stances with considerably greater effici- 
ency than men”. 

Since women exclusively are employed 
for machine operating in this metalwork- 
ing plant, its experiences set out in high 
relief methods for making factory work 
attractive to them. They support a gen- 
eral point made by the management in 
a communication to the National Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s League: 
“It is our firm conviction that in plants 
where it has only been possible to em- 
ploy women on a limited scale or where 
their efficiency is not as great as that of 
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men, it is the fault of the management 
rather than of the women.” 

This company’s experience certainly 
shows that it is entirely practicable 
for a company management to adapt 
many of its metalworking machines for 
operation by women in work they can 
enjoy and handle efficiently. Now when 
every available source of labor must be 
utilized effectively, the lessons brought 
out here should be of immense value in 
showing plant management how to em- 
ploy women effectively. 


User Report on NE Steels 
(Continued from Page 72) 


tempering temperature and compared 
with the range obtained with the same 
size bolts made from A-3140, A-4042 
and A-4140 steels. It will be noted that 
the tempering temperatures required 
to meet the hardness requirement of 
80 to 38 rockwell C are on the high 
side of the range for A-3140, A-4042 
and A-4140. 

From Fig. 8, it will be noted that 
the curves for NE-8339, NE-8442 and 
NE-8739 show that the steels will have 
sufficient hardenability to develop 
maximum properties. 

In Fig. 9, tensile strength is plotted 
against per cent elongation in 1% inches 
for the heat-treated %-inch bolts. It 
has been noted previously that a mini- 
mum elongation of %-inch over the 
length of the bolt is desirable. This 
value is a little high for bolts under 
2 inches in length and low for bolts 
over 4 inches in length; however, it 
is the best guide apart from a bend test 
for measuring the toughness value of 
a bolt. This elongation would repre- 
sent 6 per cent in the particular bolt 
tested. 

It will be noted from Fig. 9 that 
NE-8339 and NE-8442 have a low 
elongation value for a given tensile 
strength. 

The data given in this article indi- 
cates that NE-8339, NE-8442, and 
NE-8739 could be used as bolt mate- 
rials. There appears to be no parti- 
cular reason for the use of NE-8442 
where NE-8339 is available for the 
difference between the two steels is 
so slight that use of the higher molyb- 
denum content is wasteful, at least for 
this application. 

NE-8739 is decidedly to be prefer- 
red over the NE-8300 or NE-8400 
series steels because of its higher 
toughness value for a given tensile 
strength. 

It should be understood that the 
information given for bolts is based 
on the product of one heat only and 
is not intended to be a general recom- 
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TOWMOTOR COMPANY 





One man, one machine, one plant can 


materials is correlated with 


TOWMOTOR =™ 


increase production tremendously when all movement of 


THE 24-HOUR ONE-MAN-GANG 


1223 E. 152nd Street 


CLEVELAND 
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mendation but rather should be used 
as a guide to be supplemented by the 


user's own tests. 


Co-ordinates Paint, Light 


(Concluded from Page 74) 
machine-tool operations on ferrous met- 
als. Buff is not only satisfactory for 
machine-tool operations but for other 
applications as well. However, sufficient 
demands for other hues justify more 
study of the entire spotlight painting 
problem. It is important to select a 
color with high reflection value, having 


a satisfactory contrast with the material 
being manufactured. The color should 
be one which will continue to be stimu- 
lating and comfortable to the workers. 
Weak colors, those of low chroma, are 
more comfortable on surfaces continu- 
ously in the line of vision, it has been 
found. 

If properly executed three-dimension- 
al seeing provides positive visibility with 
finishes having high reflection factors by 
means of adequate contrast hue, an 
overall contrast not too harsh to prevent 
continuous comfortable seeing, a color 
sensation which is psychologically pleas- 


Heating ordnance materials ; 
requires P/eec/s/on Ss 


__$——<—_o" 


The heating of shell and gun forgings 
calls for uniform temperatures! AMCO 
FURNACES are modern versions of 
designs proved in actual service...the acid 
test for such important operations. 
Write for details on the complete line 
of AMCO Furnaces, one of which will 


no doubt serve your particular purpose! 





s 
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Rétary Hearth Furnace for heating 
all sizes of billets for shell forgings 


~ 


Gun Forging Furnace 


Car-type Furnace for 
Guns, Armor Plate, ete. 





ant and easy to live with. Buff has been 
found to meet these conditions satis- 
factorily. Its reflection value is high, 68 
per cent. Chroma is quite low, and 
psychologically the color has a high de- 
gree of acceptance. Green even more 
closely conforms to theoretical specifi- 
cations with the reflection value also 68 
per cent. A yellow-green hue with low 
chroma, although not as low as buff, is 
especially popular in the textile industry. 

Horizon gray, an achromatic or neu- 
tral color will probably hold a prominent 
place as a background color. A 34 per 
cent reflection value is high as com- 
pared with existing practice, although 
not as high as could be profitably utilized 
on horizontal surfaces. 


As a part of the industrial seeing set- 
up, the function of color is to provide 
a mild controlled stimulation and to in- 
crease visibility by means of suitable 
contrasts. Brilliant colors, bright red or 
yellow, stimulate impulsive action and 
are danger or caution indicators. Their 
use produces pronounced stimulation de- 
liberately for instant reaction; preven- 
tive action must be instantaneous to re- 
duce accidents. Achromatic colors — 
gray, for instance—have a deadening ef- 
fect if used to the exclusion of chromatic 
shades or those having strong hue and 
chroma characteristics. 

Between strong chromatic color and 
achromatic lies the position of continu- 
ous, comfortable, accurate vision with a 
minimum of fatigue. The need for the 
correct degree of stimulation within the 
working area cannot be overstressed. It 
is equally essential that the hue and 
brightness of surroundings, including 
floor and ceilings, be of such character 
as to emphasize a return of the eyes to 
the working area with the greatest com- 
fort there. These areas should also have 
an adequate reflection value to insure 
maximum use of multiple reflections. 

Numerous large-scale installations of 
co-ordinated paint and lighting systems 
have been found exceptionally valuable 
in the last year—notably in war produc- 
tion plants. Light-color floor and table 
finishes give better visibility on all sides 
of parts under construction in the as- 
sembly line of Fleetwings Inc., one in- 
stance in the aircraft industry. 

A gray floor having a reflector factor 
of 60 per cent greatly improves the 
visibility of work on the various ma- 
chine tools at the repair machine shop 
of the Philadelphia Electric Co., par- 
ticularly when brass and copper are be- 
ing fabricated. A combination of neu- 
tral green machines_and_ light cream 
tables increases. the illumination at the 
needle more than 100 per cent at the 
sewing tables of a Marine Corps Quar- 
termaster depot. 
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Film Refining Process 
(Continued from Page 87) 


causing the newly formed oxides, 
specially ferrous oxide and manganese 
oxide to remain entangled or emulsified 
within the molten steel and powerful 
deoxidizers are needed to reach a por- 
tion of the entangled oxides and form 
either gases or lighter oxides which will 
rise to the surface of the molten steel. 
It is like expecting cream to rise over 
constantly agitated milk. In contrast to 
the foregoing, the film-refining process 
acts upon these oxides and removes 
them with the effectiveness of a centrif- 
ugal cream separator. 

The process is effective both on blast 
furnace or cupola iron, as well as molten 
iron diluted with a proportion or remelt- 
ed steel scrap. The use of steel scrap is 
not necessary with this new process and 
has no effect on the time factor of op- 
eration. Considering that either a batch 
or a continuous amount of molten iron 
or molten steel is available to be refined 
into steel, that molten oxidizing slag 
and molten lime slag are available and 
that the refractory cylindrical linings of 
the two refiners have been duly pre- 
heated to about 2400 Fahr. skin tem- 
perature, the refining operation is ef- 
fected, as follows: 

Simultaneously and continuously a 
stream of molten slag and a stream of 
molten iron or molten steel are poured 
into the first refiner through the pour- 
ing boxes provided for this purpose. The 
rate of flow of both streams will cor- 
respond to the rate of refining desired, 
per minute, 1, 2, 3 or more tons. The 
lining in the first refiner will be basic, 
sintered magnesia brick, or neutral, Mul- 
lite brick. It will be immune both to 
the action of molten iron or molten steel, 
as well as to the action of the oxidizing 
slag. It would be attacked by the acid 
slag formed after oxidation of silicon 
and manganese, but contact with this 
acid slag is effectively prevented. Con- 
sequently in a vertical refiner, the oxi- 
dizing slag is directed first against the 
rotating refractory lining and will form 
a cylindrical film moving downwards. 
Immediately underneath it, the molten 
iron or steel stream will be directed 
against the rotating refractory lining and 
will form a cylindrical film over the 
molten slag film and both films will be 
kept moving downwards. In this way 
a pressure contact over a large surface 
is created and maintained between 
molten metal, as both move downwards 
toward the delivery end of the refining 
cylinder. 


It is easy to understand what happens 
to the materials of both films kept in 
forceful contact. First, an enormous sur- 
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face of contact has been positively es- 
tablished between the two materials 
when at temperatures most favorable for 
the oxidizing reactions. Second, under 
centrifugal action, the molten iron or 
molten steel of higher specific gravity 
will be driven to the periphery, through 
the film of molten slag of much less spe- 
cific gravity, forcing the lighter slag ma- 
terial in the inside of the composite trav- 
eling film. Third, as a result and in ad- 
dition to an extended surface of con- 
tact, a uniform and complete penetra- 
tion of the oxidizing slag through the 
molten iron or steel is created mechan- 
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Holding the electrode at fh» 
proper angle will give the most 
effective deposit of weld metal. 
In downhand work, the elec- 
trode should be held ot an 
angle of 45° to 50° to the 
horizontal plate and about 20° 
off the vertical, leaning in the 
direction of the welding. 
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ica'ly and effectively. Under the fore- 
going conditions, the oxidizing reactions 
between molten metal and slags which 
require such a long time in open-hearth 
and electric furnaces, are effected in a 
film-refiner in a period of time so short 
that they can be considered as instan- 
taneous. Fourth, all particles of molten 
metal being forcibly brought in contact 
with the oxidizing slag, the oxidation of 
the metalloids is complete and not lim- 
ited as in present furnaces. Fifth, the 
release of gases evolved during the car- 
bon oxidation is facilitated under the 
film disposition. Sixth, the layer of 








Where multiple passes are used 
in fillet work, the beads should 
be Iaid from the bottom up- 
ward in the sequence, as shown. 
Valleys may be avoided by 
using an intermittent weoving 
motion, occasionally flicking the 
orc to feather edge the metal 
being deposited into the pre- 
vious bead. 


Specialists in welding for nearly 40 
yeors. Manufacturers cf Murex Elec- 
trodes for arc welding and of Thermit for 
repair and fabrication of heavy parts. 








* $0. SAN FRANCISCO + TORONTO 


Cleaning time can be saved by 
leaving on the slag until each 
layer of beods has been com- 
pleted instsad of cleaning each 
separate bead. 


Solect a type of rod, of the 
lergest size practical, that will 
permit the use of high currents, 
taking into consideration thick- 
ness of plate, amount of pene- 
tration and soundness of de- 
posit required. 


METAL & THERMIT CORPORATION 


120 BROADWAY « NEW YORK, N.Y. 














molten slag, as it passes through the 
molten iron changes in composition and 
is transformed into a mixture of: SiO, 
MnO, FeO, CaO and may contain most 
of the phosphorus of the molten iron in 
the form of P,O,, if the pouring tempera- 
ture of the iron was low, such as deliv- 
ered by mixers. Seventh, complete and 
effective centrifugal separation between 
the molten steel and the above slag is 
effected while both films travel down- 
ward towards the delivery end of the 
machine and this centrifugal action re- 
moves most of the oxides and inclusions 


Eighth, this 


contained in present steels. 


acid slag, under centrifugal action, is 
kept inside of the cylindrical film of 
molten steel and cannot come in contact 
with the basic lining. Ninth, the film of 
acid slag is continuously separated from 
the refined steel by an adjustable circu- 
lar skimmer and led out into a receiving 
slag box, preventing any possibility of 
chemical reversibility. Tenth, the heat 
generated by the chemical reactions is 
fully retained by the molten steel film 
and the steel produced, as it is collected 
into a receiving ladle or led into a sec- 
ond refiner, is very hot, generally above 
3000 degrees Fahr. Unless the slag 





Heat-Treating 


STEEL sheu Cases 


The substitution of steel for brass in the manu- 
facture of cartridge and shell cases required 
considerable research in the selection of a 
suitable deep drawing steel having the de- 
sired physical properties. 

Of equal importance is the selection of Heat- 
Treating Equipment capable of uniformly 
producing cases in which these properties 


have been retained. 


R-S Furnaces for intermediate and final anneals 
will meet the most exacting requirements. 
Ask for details and constructive suggestions. 


FURNACE DIVISION 


R-S PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


122 Berkley St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Annealing + Car Hearth + Continuous Conveyor 
Forging * Billet Heating + Plate and Angle Heating 
Convection « Rotary Hearth « Salt Bath » Metal Melting 


BUY WAR BONDS 
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composition has been adjusted to re- 
tain a percentage of carbon, the molten 
material produced is really ingot iron or 
pure iron, in a state of purity which can- 
not be obtained under present methods. 


The foregoing conditions of operation 
can be obtained with oxidizing slag and 
with dephosphorizing lime slag. With 
a slag capable of attacking the refrac- 
tory lining, this slag will be directed to 
form a film over the film of molten metal 
to react under the tremendous surface of 
contact created. 

Steelmaking will generally involve 
two slag refining operations requiring 
refining units which can be used in 
different ways depending on the compo- 
sition and temperature of the molten iron 
or molten steel to be refined. For ex- 
ample, blast furnace pig iron, unless it 
is produced in a charcoal stack will have 
to be desulphurized first with alkalies, 
in the usual manner or with a special 
film-refiner. This desulphurized iron, 
generally around 2300 degrees Fahr. can 
be treated in the first film-refiner to re- 
move all the phosphorus, silicon, man- 
ganese and carbon down to about 2 per 
cent. This material can be made to flow 
directly and continuously into the second 
film-refiner where it will be subjected to 
another film of oxidizing slag whose 
amount will be controlled to bring the 
carbon to the exact percentage desired. 
The steel produced will be collected into 
a receiving ladle to which the required 
amount of silicon and manganese for 
composition adjustment will be added, 
preferably in the molten state while the 
With 
hot cast iron from a cupola or a mixture 
of steel scrap and pig iron melted in an 
open-hearth or electric furnace, the fol- 
lowing equipment will be used: Cast 
iron first is desulphurized. The molten 
iron or steel is treated in the first refiner 
with an oxidizing slag, as previously de- 


steel is kept under a slag layer. 


scribed, to remove all the silicon, man- 
ganese and all or most of the carbon 
contained. This material then is treated 
in the second refiner with a lime slag to 
remove the phosphorus and reduce the 
sulphur content. The composition ad- 
justment and deoxidation are effected in 
the receiving ladle, as indicated above, 
the steel being covered with slag until 
it is poured. 

In all cases, the material treated does 
not need to be reheated or remelted be- 
tween operations; the required refining 
operations are carried out on the original 
molten metal by proper appropriation of 
the heat liberated by the oxidizing re- 
actions. 

As previously indicated, the necessary 
composition of the oxidizing slags is de- 
termined by the amount of metalloids 
contained in the molten metal to be re- 
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fined and from this the required weight 
of slag is calculated. For large produc- 
tion, an extra amount of slag is provided 
to allow for possible variations in the 
chemical composition of the molten iron. 
Quick test of the composition and op- 
erative temperature of the prepared slag 
can be made in a few seconds on 200 to 
300 pounds of the molten iron. Neces- 
sary adjustments can be made quickly. 
When operative conditions have been 
established giving the exact results 
wanted, these conditions can be main- 
tained for production of large tonnages 
and are easy to reproduce and maintain 
for every day production. The factors 
of control are all mechanical or by in- 
struments: Composition of iron (analysis), 
temperature of metal and slags (pyrom- 
etry), rate of pour (nozzle sizes) or by 
mechanical devices, composition of slags 
before and after operation (analysis). 
speed of rotation of the refiner (tachom- 
eter), etc. No human factor is neces- 
sary after the operating procedure has 
been properly established and this ap- 
plies both to large scale production in 
steel mills and to intermittent produc- 
tion in steel foundries. Easier sched- 
ules of production can be prepared with 
this new process. It many cases night 
work can be entirely eliminated and in- 
terruptions do not affect the efficiency 
of the process and do not cause extra 
cost and expenses, as with out present 
refining furnaces. 


In conclusion, the film-refining process 
makes possible the production of clean- 
er and better steels and alloy steels with 
less oxides and inclusions. It permits 
the production of a low cost, pure ingot 
iron, which can be used as such or can 
be used in the molten state as a perfect 
base for the production of most alloy 
steels. 


It makes available a much cheaper 
cost of production for both common steel 
and alloy steels, on account of the con- 
siderable savings in: fuel, power, re- 
fractories, labor cost, maintenance cost, 
capital investment. 

It makes available new methods of 
producing alloy steels. Iron from the 
blast furnaces or cupolas can be refined 
into pure iron and to this hot pure iron, 
ferroalloys either in lumps or molten, 
can be added to make most of the al- 
loys in general use. For example: Low 
alloy steels, silicon steel used for elec- 
trical sheets, manganese steel both low 
and high carbon, high-speed steel for 
tools, etc. When’ necessary the alloys 
to be added can be melted in a small arc 
furnace or high-frequency furnace. For 
the production of stainless steels, this 
would permit a lower carbon content 
than now practicable, or the carbon 
could be made higher when required. 
Some alloys could even be melted in the 
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cupola, charging pig iron, alloy steel 
scrap and nickel or other alloying ele- 
ment in the form of ores and the alloyed 
molten iron could be refined into clean 
alloy steel, with low carbon content if 
required. 

This is the only process which will 
make available, steel or alloy steel in 
any amount, not dependent on the size 
of the refining furnace used. It is also 
the only process, making steel or alloy 
steel continuously available for continu- 
ous production, such as is required by 
mechanized foundries. Using the con- 


tinuous cupolas, now available, all gray 


iron foundries could be transformed into 
continuous steel foundries, using their 
mechanized casting equipment, by the 
addition of these film-refiners. 

Under this new procedure, steelmak- 
ing and production of common steel and 
alloy steels, will no longer be an art but 
an exact and controlled operation. This 
will make production of high-quality 
steel and alloy steels a simple matter, 
whether practicized by old established 
steelmakers or by new ones. This new 
procedure can be applied to the refin- 
ing of other metals: nickel, cobalt, cop- 
per, aluminum, magnesium, etc. 
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KINNEAR 


Waad 
ROLLING DOORS 


In spite of wartime con- 
tingencies, you can get 
the efficient, space-saving 
coiling upward action of 
Kinnear Steel Rolling 
Doors—in Kinnear Wood 
Rolling Doors. Their dur- 
ability and service have 
been thoroughly proved 
on numerous installations 
for many years! 


Constructed of inter-lapped wood slats 
jointed with metal cables or tapes, they coil 
above the opening, remain out of the way 
and out of reach of damage, and require 
no usable floor, wall or ceiling space for 
The rugged 
curtain assembly offers a high degree of pro- 
tection, and blocks out wind and weather. 
The illustrations at right show the design 
of the wood slats, how the slats are as- 
sembled, and how they permit the curtain 
to flex without binding the metal tapes. 
Kinnear Wood Rolling Doors are available 
in any size, with motor, manual or mechan- 
ical operation. Write for complete details! 


THE KINNEAR MFG. CO. 


Columbus, Ohio 


either storage or operation. 


1780-1800 Fields Ave. 


ROLLING DOOR 
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We're giving it all we've got to boost the produc- 
tion of our war-essential products . . . and, every 
department in our mills already has knocked the 
ceiling off all our previous production records. 
Rolling through our mills in thunderous pro- 


SHEARED 
STEEL 


PLATE 


We're ae 
pt! 


Uncle Sam 


cession are unprecedented tonnages of quality 
steel plates destined for uses of most critical im- 
portance . . tonnages that help bring closer the day 
when once again we will be able to serve freely 

all our friends in these free and United States. 


FLANGED 
and DISHED 


HEADS 


WORTH STEEL COMPANY Claymont, Delaware 
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MARKET SUMMARY 





Less Pressure Felt on 
Some Steel Products 


Rapid change in war requirements causes uncertainty. . . . PRICES 


Some orders suspended, others canceled. . . Tight situation con- Unchanged. 


tinues in many products. . . Scrap supply tightens 


EXCEPT for alloy steels, cold-drawn bars and large bar 
rounds pressure is off most steel products. New buying 
is spotty, requests are being made to hold up shipments 
and some cancellations are being filed. 

Suspensions have been asked in plates, small bars, sheets, 
. shapes and some other items. These suspensions are at- 
tributed not only to lack of urgent need but also to the 
fact that inventories have reached a point where further 
supply is not needed. In a few isolated instances ton- 
nage placed months ago has appeared suddenly, after the 
need had passed. Some jobbers recently have received 
shipments of specifications which would have been most 
desirable a few weeks ago but which now may take con- 
siderable time to move, so rapid is the change in de- 
mand under present conditions. 

Outright cancellations are less numerous but still in evi- 
dence. Some doubtless are due to orders placed with 
more than one seller, first shipment being accepted and 
others revoked. Better delivery promise by another mill 
is another cause. Earlier in the fall widespread cancel- 
lations followed drastic cuts in PRP quotas. Then and 
more recently considerable tonnage has been wiped off 
books, due to changes in the armament program and fur- 
ther such action is expected over coming weeks. 


o . 


Sheet deliveries average about eight weeks, with some 
mills able to offer six to seven weeks, all on top priorities. 
Hot carbon bars may be obtained in about eight weeks 
on small sizes and 14 to 16 weeks on larger rounds. 
Shapes are easiest, available in four weeks in some in- 
stances. 

Preparations are under way to provide heavier output 
of plates in 1943, to support an enlarged shipbuilding pro- 
gram. More steel will be channeled to plate mills to 
provide ship material. Restrictions on use of plates in 
other fabrications has cut miscellaneous demand to a low 
point, thus improving the situation. 

War Production Board is somewhat more liberal in 
permission to railroads to buy freight cars and locomotives 
and as a result numerous lines are making requests for 
additional new rolling stock. A large part of the locomo- 
tive requests is for diesel-powered units. 
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DEMAND 


Lighter on some products. 


PRODUCTION 


Down '2-point to 99 per cent. 











Request by the War Production Board that more bes- 
semer bars be utilized in cold-drawn bar production has 
not produced much change as government procurement 
agencies are slow to revise their specifications. Change in 
this respect is expected to be slow. 

Due to necessity for repair of hard-worked open hearths 
and in one instance to lack of scrap, steel production last 
week declined %-point to 99 per cent. Cleveland gained 
1 point to 93% per cent, Buffalo 2% points to 93 and New 
England 4 points to 96. Pittsburgh dropped %-point to 
98% per cent, Chicago 1 point to 100, eastern Pennsyl- 
vania 1 point to 95, Cincinnati 5 points to 87, St. Louis 
7 points to 87 and Detroit 3 points to 92. Youngstown 
remained steady at 97 per cent, Wheeling at 86% and 
Birmingham at 95. 

° . . 

Indications are appearing that the scrap scarcity may de- 
velop before midwinter. The bottleneck is inability of 
scrap yards to collect and prepare the tonnages gathered 
at various centers in the fall salvage drive, as trucks and 
manpower are lacking. This first signs appeared last week 
when a midwestern steelmaker was forced to take off open 
hearths because not enough scrap was available. Some 
interests with mills in several locations are shipping ma- 
terial from one to another to maintain production. In ad- 
dition to labor shortage preparation is slowed by adverse 
weather conditions. While a winter shortage was fore- 
seen it seems likely to become effective much earlier than 
had been expected. 

Great Lakes navigation season has closed with a total 
of 92,076,781 gross tons of iron ore delivered at lower 
lake ports, surpassing the best prior record, that of 1941, 
by 11,960,421 tons, 14.93 per cent. December shipments 
were cut short by adverse weather conditions and only 
635,829 tons were loaded, 199,252 tons less than in De- 
cember last year. This was a loss of 25.86 per cent. Re- 
serves at furnaces and on docks are larger than last year 
and are deemed sufficient for winter demand at the high 
steelmaking rate now current. 

Composite prices, frozen by Office of Price Administra- 
tion, are unchanged. Finished steel continues at $56.73, 
semifinished steel at $36, steelmaking pig iron at $23.05 
and steelmaking scrap at $19.17. 
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MARKET PRICES 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 








One Three One Five 

Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 

Dec. 19 Dec. 12 Dec. 5 Nov., 1942 Sept., 1942 Dec., 1941 Dec., 1937 
Finished Steel $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $62.18 
Semifinished Steel 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 40.00 
Steelmaking Pig Iron 23.05 23.05 23.05 23.05 23.05 23.05 22.90 
Steelmaking Scrap 19.17 19.17 19.17 19.17 19.17 19.17 13.40 


Finished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on sheets, strip, bars, plates, shapes, wire, nails, tin plate, standard and line pipe. 
Semifinished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on billets, slabs, sheet bars, skelp and wire rods. Steelmaking Pig Iron Composite:— 
Average of basic pig iron prices at Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Neville Island, Granite City and Youngstown. Steelworks Scrap 
Composite:—Average of No. 1 heavy melting steel prices at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Kepresentative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Agu 
Dec. 19, Nov. Sept. Dec. Dec. 19, Nov. . Dee. 
Finished Material 1942 1942 1942 194) Pig Iron 1942 1942 1942 1941 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 215e 2.15¢ 215¢ 2.15¢ Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh . $25.19 $25.19 $25.19 $25.34 
Steel bars, Chicago 215 2.15 2.15 2.15 Basic, Valley .... 28.50 23.50 283.50 28.50 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 249 2.49 249 247 Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia _. 25.39 25.99 25.89 25.34 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 No. 2 fdry., del. Pgh., N.&S. Sides 24.69 2469 24.69 24.69 
Shapes, Philadelphia 223 2.23 2.22 2.22 No. 2 foundry, Chicago 24.00 2400 24.00 24.00 
Shapes, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Southern No. 2 Birmingham 20.38 2038 2088 20.38 
Plates, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati 24.30 2430 24.30 24.06 
Plates, Philadelphia 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 No. 2X, del. Phila. (differ. av.) 26.265 26.265 26.265 26.215 
Plates, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Malleable, Valley 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Malleable, Chicago 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh 8.05 3.05 8.05 8.05 Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago $1.54 $1.54 $1.54 $1.34 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh $50 3.50 3.50 3.50 Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh 24.19 24.19 24.19 24.19 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 140.65 140.65 140.65 125.33 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Gary oe os $.50 $50 Scrap , 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pittsburgh ' : 20.00 $20.00 $20. 0.00 
Tin plate, par base bec, Piitsburgh ... 05.50 O5.08 Ge UE ene anne ee tio. 4. E. Pe. 1875 1878 “18.75 1600 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 2.55 ' . ; Heavy melting steel, Chicago 18.75 18.75 18.75 18.75 
Rails for rolling, Chicago 22.25 2295 2225 22.295 
Semifinished Material No. 1 cast, Chicago 20.00 20.00 20.00 21.215 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 Coke 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago . $84.00 $84.00 $4.00 34.00 Connellsville. furnace, ovens $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.25 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh 84.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 Connellsville forndrv. ovens 7.25 7.25 7.25 7.25 
Wire rods No. 5 to %-inch, Pittsburgh 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 Chicago, by-product fdry., del. ..... 12.25 1225 1225 12.25 


STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Following are maximum prices established by OPA Schedule No. 6 issued April 16, 1941, revised June 20, 1941 and Feb. 4, 1942. The schedule 
covers all iron or steel ingots, all semifinished iron or steel products, all finished hot-rolied, cold-rolled iron or steel products and any iron or steel 
product which is further finished by galvanizing, plating, coating, drawing, extruding, etc., although only principal established basing points for 
selected products are named specifically. All seconds and off-grade products ‘Iso are covered. Exceptions applying to individual companies are noted 
in the table. Federal tax on freight charges, effective Dec. 1, 1942, not included in following prices. 

Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): 





Semifinished Steel 


Gross ton basis except wire rods, skeip. 
Carbon Steel Ingots: F.o.b. mill base, rerolling 
qual., stand. analysis, $31.00. 
(Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, O., 
may quote carbon steel ingots at $33 gross 
ton, f.0.b. mill.) 

Alloy Steel Ingots: Pittsburgh base, uncropped, 


$45.00. 

Rerolling Billets, Slabs: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Sparrows Point, 
Birmingham, Youngstown, $34.00; Detroit, del. 
$36.25; Duluth (bil.) $36.00. 

(Wheeling Steel Corp. allocated 21,000 tons 2” 
square, base grade rerolling billets under lease- 
lend during first quarter 1942 at $37, f.o.b. 
Portsmouth, O.; Andrews Steel Co. may quote 
carbon steel slabs $41 gross ton at established 
basing points.) 

Forging Quality Billets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 


Bars 


Hot-Rolled Carbon Rars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birmingham, base 
20 tons one size, 2.15c; Duluth, base 2.25c; 
Detroit, del. 2.27c; New York del. 2.5ic; Phila. 
del. 2.49¢; Gulf Ports, dock 2.52c, all-rall 
2.59; Pac. ports, dock 2.50c; all rail 3.25c, 
(Phoenix [ron Co., Phoenixville, Pa., may 
quote 2.25¢ at established basing points.) 
Joslyn Mfz. Co. may quote 2.35c, Chicago 
hase, Calumet Steel Division, Borg Warner 
Corp., may quote 2.35c, Chicago base, on bars 
produced on its 8-inch mill.) 
Rall Ste-l Bars: Same prices as for hot-rolled 
carbon bars except base is 5 tons. 
(Svveet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., may 
quote’ rail steel merchant bars 2.33c f.o.b. 
mill.) 
Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Canton, Massillon, Buffalo, Bethhlehem, base 20 
tons one size, 2.70c; Detroit, del., 2.82c. 
use Chicago 


Pittsburgh 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Spar- 
rews Point, Buffalo, Youngstown, base 2.15c: 
Detroit del. 2.27c; Gulf ports, dock 2.52c, all- 
rail 2.61c; Pacific ports, dock 2.80c, all-rail 
3.27e. 

Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel): Pittsburgh 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, base 
2.15¢; Detroit, del. 2.27c; Gulf ports, dock 
2.52c, all-rail 2.61c; Pacific ports, dock 2.80c. 
all-rail 3.25c. 

(Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., may 
= rail steel reinforcing bars 2.33c, f.0.b 
mill.) 

Iren Bars: Single refined, Pitts. 4.40c, double 
refined 5.40c; Pittsburgh, staybolt, 5.75c; Terre 
Haute, common, 2.15c. 


Sheets, Strip 


Hot-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown. 
Sparrows Pt., Middletown, base 2.10c; Granite 


Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birmingham, Youngs- . 
4 . > (Texas Steel Co. may use base price City, base 2.20c; Detroit del. 2.22c; Phila 
es Duluth, = as maximum f.0.b. Fort Worth, Tex., price on _—_ del. 2.28; New York del., 238¢; Pacific 
(Andrews Steel Co. may quote carbon fors- sales outside Texas, Ok’ ) parts 2.60c. 
° (Andrews Steel Co. may quote hot-rolled sheets 
ing billets $50 gross ton at established basing fist (+Basic AISI ( Basic ae shipment A Detrott ‘an n nd paberns, Gave 
° on the etown 
Open Hearth Shell Steel: Pittsburgh, Chicago. 1300 $0.10 4100 (.15-.25 Mo) 0.55 n 
base 1000 tons one size and section: 3-12 in., (20-30 Mo) 0.60 4«6—«-- On  -InS ealb Pittsburgh, Chicago, aan 
$52.00; 12-18 in., $54.00; 18 in. and over, 2300... 1.70 EE ivies..s ae . ry, ; —_ “ 
Medan Seo iB St SF ee 
»00. “ * iat ars Ny . el. c; New York del. c; a 
Alloy Billets, Stabs, Blooms: Pittsburgh, Chi- § 3000....... 0.50 4900 ........... 2.15 3.17¢; ; . 
cago, Buffalo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon, 3100... 0.70 5100 ........... 0.35 Ra A. yg 24: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
$54.00. 3200....... 1.35 5130 or 5152.... 0.45 ieenee, Uacemetenn. Wutibuin. hemees 
Sheet Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 3400. . 20 6120 or oa. Kf Sparrows Point, Middletown, base 3.50c; Gran- 
Buffalo, Canton, Sparrows Point, Youssown. 4000....... 0.45-0.55 6145 or . ite City, base 3.60c; New York del. 3.74c: 


$34.00 

(Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, O., 
may quote carbon steel sheet bars at $39 gross 
ton, f.0.b. mill.) 

Skelp: Pittsburgh, Whicago, Pt., 
Youngstown, Coatesville, Ib., $1.90. 

Wire Rods: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Birmingham, No. 5—9/32 in., inclusive, per 
100 Ibs., $2.00. 


Phila. del. 3.68c; Pacific ports 4.05c. 
(Andrews Steel Co. may quote galvanized 


Bi 
alloy 3.60c; copper iron 3.90c, pure iron 3.95c; 
zinc-coated, ser aoee, heat-treated, No. 4. 


Do., over 9/32—47/64-in., incl., $2.15. Wor- Gary, Cleveland, ffalo, base (not Pittsburgh 4 
cester add $0.10 Galveston, $0.27. turning, polishing extras) 2.65c; Enameling Sheste: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Coast $0.50 on water shipment. Detroit 2.72c. Cleveland, Youngstown, Middletown, 10 gage. 
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base 2.75c; Granite City, base 2.85c; Pacific 
ports 3.40c. 

Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Youngs- 
town, Middletown, 20 gage, base 3.35c; Granite 
City, base 3.45c; Pacific ports 4,00c. 


City 
Field grade . 3.20¢ 3.95ce 3.30¢ 
Armature ... 3.55¢ 4.30¢ 3.65¢ 
Miectrical .......... @ 4.80¢ 4.15¢ 
PRPS 5.70c 5.05¢ 
Dynamo ; os oe 6.40c 5. 75¢ 
Transformer 
.. Soe 6.15¢ 6.90¢ 
65 7.15¢ 7.90c 
58 7.65¢ 8.40c 
52 8. 9.20c 
Hot-Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
own, Middle- 


cago, base 2.90c; Detroit, del. 2.92c; Worcester 


base 3.00c. 
Commodity ©. R. os Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, base tons and over, 2.95c; 


Spring Steel: Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land bases, add 20c for Worcester; .26-.50 
Carb., 2.80c; .51-.75 Carb., 4.30c; .76-1.00 
Carb., 6.15c; over 1.00 Carb., 8.35c. 


Tin, Terne Plate 

Tin Pilate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 100-lb. 
base box, $5.00; Granite City $5.10. 

Tin Mill Black Pilate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, base 29 gage and lighter, 3.05c; Gran- 
ite City, 3.15c; Pacific ports, boxed 4. 05¢e. 

Leng Ternes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, No, 
24 unassorted 3.80c. 

Manufacturing Ternes: (Special Coated) Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, 100-base box $4.30; 
Granite City $4.40. 

Roofing Ternes: Pittsburgh base per pack- 
age 112 sheets, 20 x 28 in., coating L.C., 8-Ib. 
$12.00; 15-lb. $14.00; 20-lb. $15.00; 25-Ib. 
$16.00; 30-lb. $17.25; 40-lb. $19.50. 


Plates 

oo Steel Pilates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
ary, 
Sparrows Point, Coatesville, Claymont, 2.10c; 
New York, del., 2.30-2.55¢e; Phila., del., 2.15c; 
St. Louis, 2.34c; Boston, del., 2 42-67c: 
Pacific ports, 2.65¢ ; Gulf Ports, 2.47c. 
(Granite City Steel Co. may quote carbon 
plates 2.35c, f.o.b. mill. Central Iron & Steel 
Co. may quote plates at 2.20c, f.o.b. basing 
points. ) 

Floor Pilates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 3.35c; 
Gulf ports, 3.72c; Pacific ports, 4.00c. 
Open-Hearth Alloy Pilates: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Coatesville, 3.50c. 

Wrought Iron Pilates: Pittsburgh, 3.80c. 
Shapes 

Structural shapes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, Buffalo, Bethlehem, 2.10c; New 
York, del., 2.28c; Phila., del., 2.22c; Gulf 
ports, 2.47¢: Pacific ports, 2. 

(Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenixville, Pa. may quote 
carbon steel shapes at 2.30c at established 
basing points and 2.50c, Phoenixville, for ex- 
port.) 

Steel Sheet Piling: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buf- 
falo, 2.40c. 


Wire Products, Nails 
Wire: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham (except spring wire) to manufac- 
turers in carloads (add $2 for Worcester): 

Bright basic, bessemer wire ys ' 
Galvanized wire ....... ‘ eases 2.600 
Spring wire .. - >a txee eee ae 


35° 


Wire 

Standard and eunamh-enanes wire nails, 
polished and staples, 100-Ib. kes ae 

Annealed fence wire, 100 Ib. ; eye 

Galvanized fence wire, 100 Ib. ‘ 

Woven fence, 12% gage and ‘lighter, per 
base column aa 

Do., 11 gage and heavier ... 

Barbed wire, 80-rod spool, col. 

Twisted barbless wire, col. 

Single loop bale ties, col. 

Fence posts, carloads, col. J 

Cut nails, Pittsburgh, carloads 


Pipe, Tubes 

we Pipe: Base price in carloads to con- 
sumers about $200 per net ton. Base dis- 
counts on steel pipe Pittsburgh and Lorain. 
O.; Gary, Ind. 2 points less on lap weld, 1 
point less on butt weld. Pittsburgh base only 
on wrought iron pipe. 


ial 


RBBSIS2 Say 


4] 


Butt Weld 
Iron 
In. Bik. Galv, In. Bik. Galv, 
: 56 33 ie aan 3% 
4%¥&% . 59 40% . 10 
51 1-1% . 16 
enneas bs) a 
a” 68 57% sakes 37% 18 


December 21, 1942 


Lap Weld 
Iron 
In. Blk. Galv. In Bik. Galv 
EE 61 49 ae 3% 
2%-3 .... 64 1% ...... BY% 10 
: 6 : | 54 Se 12 
- ; 2%, 3% . 31 14 
9-10 . & 52 a 7% . is” 
11-12 63 51 $458 . @ 17 
ce 28 12 
Boller Tubes: Net 1 feet, 


base prices per 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh in carload lots, minimum 


—Lap Weld— 
—Seamless— - 
oO. D. Hot Cold coal 
Sizes B.W.G. Rolled Drawn Steel Iron 
ie 13 $7.82 $ 9.01 . . 
1%” 13 9.26 0.67 . 
1%” 13 10.23 11.72 $9.72 $23.71 
1%” 13 11.64 13.42 1106 22.933 
nd 13 13.04 15.038 12.38 19.35 
2%" 13 14.54 16.76 13.79 21.63 
2%” 12 16.01 18.45 15.16 . 
214” 12 17.5084 2.21 16.58 26.57 
2%” 12 18.59 21.42 17.54 29.00 
>” 12 19.30 22.48 18.35 31.38 
3%” ll 24.63 28.37 23.15 39.81 
4” 10 30.54 35.20 28.66 49.90 
44,” 10 37.35 43.04 35.22 . 
5” 9 46.87 4.01 44.2% 73.93 
6” bua 7 71.96 82.93 68.14 : 
Rails, Supplies 
f.o.b. mill, gross 


Standard rails, over 60-Ib., 
ton, $40.00. 

Light rails (billet), Pittsburgh, Chicago, Bir- 
mingham, gross ton, $40.00. 

*Relaying rails, 35 Ibs. and over, f.o.b. rail- 
road and basing points, $28-$30. 

Supplies: Angle bars, 2.70c; tie plates, 2.15c; 
track spikes, 3.00c; track bolts, 4.75c; do 
heat treated, 5.00c. 


*Fixed by OPA Schedule No. 46, Dec. 15, 
1941. 


Tool Steels 

Tool Steels: Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syracuse. 
base, cents per Ib.: Reg. carbon 14.00c; extra 
carbon 18.00c; special carbon 22.00c; oil-hard- 
ening 24.00c; high car.-chr. 43.00c. 

High Speed Tool Steels: 


Pitts. base, 

Tung. Chr. Van. Moly. per Ib. 
18.00 4 1 - 67.00c 
18.00 4 2 1 77.00c 
18.00 4 3 1 87.00c 
15 4 1 8.5 54.00c 
4 2 8 54.00c 

5.50 4 1.50 4 57.50c 
5.50 4.50 4 4.50 70.00c 


Stainless Steels 


Base, Cents per Ib.—f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
CHROMIUM NICKEL STEEL 


Se €B. 

Type Bars Plates Sheets Strip Strip 
302... 24.00ce 27.00c 34.00c 21.50c 28.00c 
303... 26.00 29.00 36.00 27.00 33.00 
304... 25.00 29.00 36.00 23.50 30.00 
308... 29.00 34.00 41.00 28.50 35.00 
309... 36.00 40.00 47.00 37.00 47.00 
310... 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 
311... 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 
312 .. 36.00 40.00 49.00 ‘ . 
*316 .. 40.00 44.00 48.00 40.00 48.00 
*317 50.00 54.00 58.00 50.00 58.00 
1321... 29.00 3400 41.00 29.25 38.00 
1347... 33.00 38.00 45.00 33.00 42.00 
431 .. 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.530 
STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEEL 

403 21.50 2450 29.50 21.25 27.00 
**410 18.50 2150 26.50 17.00 22.00 

416 19.00 22.00 27.00 18.25 23.50 
tt420 24.00 28.50 33.50 23.75 36.50 

430 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
tt430F. 19.50 2250 29.50 18.75 24.50 

442 22.50 25.50 32.50 2400 32.00 

446 27.50 30.50 36.50 35.00 52.00 

501 8.00 12.00 15.75 12.00 17.00 

502 9.00 13.00 16.75 13.00 18.00 
STAINLESS CLAD STEEL (20%) 

304. .... $818.00 19.00 ; 

*With 2-3% moly. fWith titanium. tWith 
columbium. **Plus machining agent. ttHigh 
carbon. ttFree machining. §§Includes anneal- 


ing and pickling. 


Basing Point Prices are (1) those an- 
nounced by U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiaries for 
first quarter of 1941 or in effect April 16, 1941 
at designated basing points or (2) those prices 
announced or customarily quoted by other pro- 
ducers at the same designated points. Base 
prices under (2) cannot exceed those under 
(1) except to the extent prevailing in third 
quarter of 1940. 

Extras mean additions or deductions from 
base prices in effect April 16, 1941. 

Delivered prices applying to Detroit, Eastern 
Michigan, Gulf and Pacific Coast points are 
deemed basing points except in the case of 


the latter two areas when water transporta- 
tion is not available, in which case nearest 
basing point price, plus all-rail freight may be 


charged. 

Domestic Celling prices are the aggregate of 
(1) governing basing point price, (2) extras 
and (3) transportation charges to the point 
of delivery as customarily computed. Gev- 
erning basing point is basing point nearest the 
consumer providing the lowest delivered price. 
Emergency basing point is the basing point at 
or near the place of production or origin. 

Seconds, maximum prices: flat-rolled rejects 
75% of prime prices; wasters 75%, waste- 
wusters 65%, except plates, which take waster 
prices; tin plate $2.80 per 100 Ibs.; terne 
plate $2.25; semifinished 85% of primes; othe 
grades limited to new material ceilings. 

Export ceiling prices may be either the ag- 
gregate of (1) governing basing point or emer- 
gency basing point (2) export extras (3) ex- 
port transportation charges provided they are 
the f.a.s. seaboard quotations of the VU. 8 
Steel Export Co. on Aprfl 16, 1941. 


Bolts, Nuts 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham, 


Chicago. Discounts for carloads additional 
5%, full containers, add 10% 
Carriage and Machine 
\% x 6 and smaller 651% off 
Do., % and % x 6-in. and shorter 63%, off 
Do., % to 1 x 6-in. and shorter 61 off 
1% and larger, all lengths 59 off 
All diameters, over 6-in. long 59 off 
Tire bolts SO off 
Step bolts 56 off 
Plow bolts 65 off 


Stove Bolts 
In packages with nuts separate 71-10 off; 
with nuts attached 71 off; bulk 80 off on 
15,000 of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000 over 
3-in. 


Nuts 
Semifinished hex. U.8.S. S.A. E 
ye-inch and less 62 64 
-1-inch 59 60 
-1%-inch 57 58 
1% and larger 56 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset 1-in., smaller 64 off 
Milled 1-in., smaller 60 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller 71 off 
Headless, %-in., larger 60 off 
No. 10, smaller 70 off 
Piling 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo 2.40c 
Rivets, Washers 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham 
Structural 3. 75¢ 
j,-inch and under 65-5 off 
Wrought washers, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, to jobbers and large nut, 
bolt manufacturers L.c.1. $2.75-3.00 off 


Metallurgical Coke 


Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, furnace 
Connellsville, foundry 
Connellsville prem. fdry 
New River, foundry 
Wise county, foundry 
Wise county, furnace 
By-Product Foundry 
Kearny, N. J., ovens 
Chicago, outside delivered 
Chicago, delivered 
Terre Haute, delivered 
Milwaukee, ovens 
New England, delivered 
St. Louis, delivered 
Birmingham, ovens 
Indianapolis, delivered 
Cincinnati, delivered 
Cleveland, delivered 
Buffalo, delivered 
Detroit, delivered 
Phibadeiphia, delivered 


TE 
arp IaWS 


BEEGEReSERBEES 
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+ 
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°Operators of hand-drawn ovens using truck 
coal may charge $6.50, effective Aug. 12, 1942 
$12.75 from other than Ala., Mo., Tenn 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east of Omaha 
Pure and 90% benzol 15.00¢ 
Toluol, two degree 28.00¢ 
Solvent naphtha 27.00¢ 
Industrial xylol 27.00¢ 

Per Ib. f.0.b. works 
Phenol (car lots, returnable drums) 12. 50¢ 
Do. less than car lots 13. 25e¢ 
Do. tank cars 11.50c¢ 
Eastern Plants, per lb. 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, bbis., to job- 
bers .. 8.00¢ 
Per ton, bulk, f.o.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia $29.20 
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Pig Iron 


Prices (in gross tons) are maximums fixed by OPA Price Schedule No. 


10, effective June 10, 1941. Exceptions indicated in footnotes. 
WPB Order M-17, expiring Dec. 31, 1942. 


regulations from WP’ 


Allocation 


bold face, delivered light face. Federal tax on freight charges, effective 


Dec. 1, 1942, not included in following prices. 
Ne. 2 
Bethichem, Pa., base ...... $25.00 
Newark, N. J., de. . 26.62 
Brooklyn, N. Y., del. .... 27.65 
Birdsbero, Pa., del. ....... 25.00 
Birmingham, base . *20.38 
Baltimore, del. . 2.67 
Boston, del. . . @.12 
Oe Serre 124.47 
Cincinnati, del. 24.30 
Cleveland, del. .......... 24,12 
Newark, N. J., del. é ns ode 
Philadeiphia, del. eee 
St. Louis, del. .......... 134,12 
Buffalo, base . 24.00 
eee GE ew cccecctcnss Ee 
Roehester, del. .......... 26.58 
Syracuse, del. . 26,08 
Chicage, base ‘ 24.00 
Milwaukee, 08 Gass. os Ce 
Muskegon, Mich., del.... 27.38 
Cleveland, base i Ghana 
Akron, Canton, O., del... 25.47 
Detroit, base ............. 24.00 
Saginaw, Mich., del. 26.45 
Duluth, ‘ 24.50 
St. Paul, del. 26.76 
Erie, Pa., base 24.00 
Everett, Mass., base 25.00 
A ee 2 25.50 
Granite City, Ill., base..... 24.00 
i, i i chaos vesed 24.50 
, Oo 24.00 
Cincinnati, del, epee \ ee 
Neville Island, Pa., base.... 24.00 

Pittsburgh, del., 

No. & So. sides ....... 24.68 
Provo, Utah, base 22.00 
Sharpeville, Pa., base ..... 24.00 

* Point, Md., base 25.00 
Baltimore, del. .......... 240 
Steciton, Pa., base ....... jaa’? 
. Pa., base . 25.00 
Philadelphia, del. ....... 25.89 
Teledo, O., base .......... 24.00 
Mansfield, O., del 26.06 
Youngstown, 0., base ..... 24.00 





*Basic silicon grade (1.75-2.25%), 
phosphorus 0 
peeks. Pa., 


by 97 (water) ; Oakmont, Verona 1.11; prackenridee 1.24. 


oS ae oe ee To tOver 0.70 phos. 
base; 


Basic Bessemer Malieable 
$24.50 $26.00 $25.50 
26.12 27.62 27.12 
is was 28.15 
24.50 26.00 25.50 
t19.00 Ree > Wake 
22.92 Mead ebhe 
23.24 oie’ ‘ie 
25.01 Siew s i 
238.24 silat i iia 6 
23.00 25.00 24.50 
25.00 26.50 26.00 
Dave’ 26.58 26.08 
ane a 27.08 26.58 
23.50 24.50 24.00 
24.67 25.67 25.17 
Ee" AOE 27.38 
28.50 24.50 24.00 
24.97 25.97 25.47 
23.50 24.50 24.00 
25.95 26.95 26.45 
24.00 25.00 24.50 
26.26 27.26 26.76 
23.50 25.00 24.50 
24.50 26.00 25.50 
25.00 26.50 26.00 
23.50 24.530 24.00 
24.00 Soe 24.50 
23.50 a 24.00 
24.68 ails 25.35 
23.50 24.50 24.00 
24.19 25.19 24.69 
23.50 24.50 24.00 
24.50 gus Seeea 
24.50 sve 25.50 
34.50 26.00 25.50 
25.38 ma 26.39 
23.50 24.50 24.00 
25.56 26.56 26.06 
23.50 24.50 24.00 

add SOc for each 3.25%. tFor 

$For McKees 
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6.00-6.50 per cent (base). ....$29.50 
6.51-7.00. .$30.50 9.01- 9.50.$35.50 
7.01-7.50.. 31.50 9.51-10.00. 36.50 
7.51-8.00.. 32.50 10.01-10.50. 37.50 
8.01-8.50.. 33.50 10.51-11.00. 38.50 
8.51-9.00.. 34.50 11.01-11.50. 39.50 
F.o.b. Jackson county, O., per gross 


higher. Prices subject to additional 
charge of 50 cents a ton for each 
0.50% manganese 
1.00%. 
Bessemer Ferrosilicon 

Prices same as for high silicon sil- 
very iron, plus $1 per gross ton. 
(For higher silicon irons a differ- 
ential over and above the price of 
base grades is charged as well as 
~ A > hard chilling irons, Nos. 5 
an =) 


Lake Superior Furn. ........ 
Chicago, del. ........ 
Southern 
Semi-cold blast, high phos., 

f.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn. . $28.50 
Semi-cold blast, low 


phos., 
f.0.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn.. 33.00 
Gray — 
Neville Island, Pa. ae 
Valley, base ... . 23.50 
Low Phosphorus | 


Basing points: Birdsboro and Steel- 
ton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., $29.50 
base; $30.81, delivered, Philadelphia. 

Switching Charges: Basing point 
prices are subject to an additional 
charge for delivery within the 
switching limits of the respective 
districts. 

Silicon Differentiais: Basing point 
prices are subject to an additional 
eharge not to exceed 50 cents a ton 
for each 0.25 silicon in excess of 
base grade (1.75 to 2.25%). 

Phosphoreus Differential: Basing 
point prices are subject to a reduc- 
tion of 38 cents a ton for phosphor- 
ous content of 0.70% and over. 

Manganese Differentials: Basing 
point prices subject to an additional 
charge not to exceed 50 cents a ton 
for each 0.50% manganese content 
in excess of 1.0%. 

Ceiling prices are the aggregate 
of (1) governing basing point (2) 
differentials (3) trans tion 
charges point 


to point of delivery as customarily 
computed. Governing bas 
is the one resulting in the lowest 
delivered price for the consumer. 


Iron & Steel Co. may 50 
cents a ton in excess of basing nt 
prices for No. 2 Foundry, 5 
Bessemer and Malleable. Mystic 


Iron Works, Everett, Mass., may 
exceed basing point prices by 1 per 
ton, F ages tn April 20, 1942. Ches- 
ter, Pa., furnace of Pittsburgh Coke 
& fron Co. may exceed basing point 
prices by $2.25 per ton, effective 


July 27, 1942. 
Refractories 
Refractories 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices 
Fire Clay Brick 
Super Quality 
Pa., Mo., Ky. ret .60 
First Quality” 
Pa., Tll., Md., Mo., Ky...... 51.30 
Alabama, Georgia at eer 51.30 
Pe SUG eis c ka ea tscber 56.00 
en cthedhs cs cutuknn 43.00 
Second as al 
Pa., Tll., Md., Mo., Ky. é 46.55 
Alabama, Georgia Serra «| 
New JOTGGP once cccccccsesess GS 
Ohio ’ 36.00 
MaNeable ‘See ‘Brick 
All bases . ....-$59.85 
‘Silica Brick 
Pennsylvania . .--- $51.30 
Joliet, E. Chicago vaeccudee> Ie 
Birmingham, i with on ee toe Se 
Brick 
(Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 
pe Sy ere $31.00 
Wire cut ee ee Ye 
Magnesite 
Domestic dead-burned grains, 
net ton f.o.b. Chewelah, 
Wash., net ton, bulk ..... 22,00 
; 26.00 


net ton, bags .... 
Basic 


Meeting, Chester, Pa. 


Chrome brick ..... . $54.00 
Chem. bonded chrome shecae Ee 
Magnesite brick .. 76.00 
Chem. bonded magnesite . 65.00 
Fluorspar ..... ... ee 
Fluorspar 
Washed gravel, f.o.b. Il., 
Ky. net ton, carloads, all 
Cibhwsetedhaee sa $25.00-28.00 
Do, ee 25.00-28.00 
Se Beare a 25.00-28,00 


(Prices effective Nov. 23, 1942) 





: 78-82%, Fa ny 
gross ton, duty paid, Atlantic ports 
$135; Del. ce ETT os oe 


thern furnaces $135; 
a ton for packed carloads $10 


for ton, $13.50 for less-ton and $18 
for less than 200-Ib, lots, packed. 


Splegelicisen: 19-21%, carlots per 
gross ton, on, Pa, $36. 
Electrolytic manganese: 99.9% = 
less ton lots, per Ib. 42.00c. 


lots 40.00c. Annual contracts he.goe, 


Chromium Metal: Per lb. contained 
ton —_ con- 


cents per Ib. higher. 


lots, 
Falls, N. Y 


Ferroalloy Prices 


Ferromolybdenum: 55-75%, per Ib. 


contained molybdenum, f.o.b. Lan- 

geloth and Washington, Pa., fur- 

mace, any quantity 95.00c. 
(Molyte): 40- 


Caicium Molybdate 
45%, per Ib. contained 


Washington, » any quantity, 
80.00. 

Oxide Briquets: 48-52%, 
per Ib. contained molybdenum, f.o.b. 


olybdenum Powder: 99% per 
in 200-lb. kegs, f.0.b. York, 
$2.60; 100-200 Ib. lots $2.75; under 
100-Ib. lots $3.00. 


Ferrophosphorus: Fg 
18% phosphorus content unit- 
age of §3 for each 1% of phosphor- 
us above or below the 


2% iron; carlots 
200 Ibs. 14.00. Spot prices 
higher. 


titanium; ton lots $1.23; less-ton 
lots $1.25. t 5S cents per Ib. 
higher. 


Ferrotitanium: 20-25%, 0.10 maxi- 
mum carbon; per Ib. contained ti- 
tanium; ton lots $1.35; less-ton lots 
$1.40. Spot 5 cents per Ib. higher. 


sippi River and North of Baltimore 
and St. Louis, 6-8% carbon $142.50; 
3-5% carbon $157.50. 

Ferrovanadium: 35-40%, contract 
basis, per 


Vanadium Pentoxide: Technica! 
grade, 88-92 per cent V con- 
tracts, any quantity, $1. d per 
pound con ; spot 5 cents 


lots 15.00c; less-ton lots 16.00c. Spot 
%-cent higher. 

Alsifer: (Approx. 20% aluminum, 
40% silicon, 40% iron) Contract ba- 
sis, f.0.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., per 
Ib. 7.50c; ton lots 8.00c, Spot %- 
higher. 

(Approx. 20% each sili- 
Con- 


cent 
Simanal: 
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STEEL PRICES 


Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials. As of April 16, 1941 


tes Struc- 

Soft Hot-Rolled Strip ‘%-in. & tural 

Bars Bands Hoops Shapes 

A ie euch cons 3.98 4.06 5.06 3.85 3.85 
New York (Met.) 3.84 3.96 3.96 3.76 3.75 
Philadelphia .......... 3.85 3.95 4.45 3.55 3.55 
re iey 3.85 4.00 4.35 3.70 3.70 
SG, Tn oc nnlenics 4.00 4.10 ae 4 4.0 4.05 
era 3.35 3.82 3.82 3.62 3.40 
Washington, D. C 3.95 4.10 4.45 3.80 3.80 
.. aaa 8.35 3.60 3.60 3.40 3.40 
nde die oh tae 3.25 3.50 3.50 3.40 3.58 

DE Sikh conghatacese 3.43 3.43 3.68 3.60 3.65 
ee RITES: Ce 4.10 4.20 4.20 4.15 4.15 
EE: \ conete'ss.oe 3.60 3.67 3.67 3.65 3.68 
WA Reis ds icceeten 3.50 3.60 3.60 3.55 3.55 
Twin Cities 3.75 3.85 3.85 3.80 3.80 
Milwaukee ........... 3.68 3.58 3.53 3.68 3.68 
ie “OS 3.64 3.74 3.74 3.69 3.69 
dd olakk eben 3.60 3.75 7% 3.70 3.70 
Chattanooga® ........ 3.80 4.00 4.00 3.85 3.85 
j Riwaiieed tawe 3.90 4.10 4.10 3.0 3.95 
Birmingham . 3.50 3.70 3.70 255 3.55 
New Orleans ......... 4.00 4.10 4.10 3.30 3.80 
Houston, Tex. ........ 3.75 4.30 4.30 4.06 4.05 
ETS Towle bo kos cgi 4.20 4.2% 5.46 4.75 4.45 
Los Angeles .......... 4.35 4.90 6.70 4.90 4.60 
San Francisco ........ 3.95 4.50 6.25 46 4% 


-——S.A.E. Hot-rolied Bars (Unannealed)——, 
1085- 2300 4100 6100 


3100 
1050 Series Series Series 
me A ee 4.28 7.75 6.05 5.80 7.90 
New York (Met.) 4.04 7.60 5.90 5.65 pia 
Philadelphia .......... 4.10 7.56 5.86 5.61 8.56 
PE: wutehoodheed 4.45 awe Ree 6 Spee sania 
Se bo 3.55 7.3 5.65 5.40 7.50 
0 eee 3.40 7.45 5.75 5.50 7.60 
ID <5 6cceaeectes 3.30 7.5 5.85 5.35 7.70 
Mi tids< as éwéhewes 3.48 7.87 5.97 5.72 7.19 
SD. © 0054460 eh 3.65 7.69 5.98 5.74 7.84 
ti éet cs ve bee ee 3.70 7.35 5.65 5.40 7.50 
Twin Cities ........... 3.95 7.70 6.00 6.09 8.19 
DD. .cavaées use 3.83 7.33 5.88 5.63 7.73 
i tices itaben tes 3.84 7.72 6.02 5.77 7.87 
Lae 6.25 oot te 8.00 7135 8.65 
Los Angeles 4.60 9.55 8.55 3.0 8.80 
San Francisco 5.45 9.80 8.80 8.6 9.05 
BASE QUANTITIES 
Soft , Bands, Hoops, Plates, Shapes, Floor Plates, Hot Rolled 
Sheets and SAE 1035-1050 Bars: , 400-1999 pounds; 300-1999 pounds 


Los Angeles; 400-89,999 (hoops, San Francisco; 
300-9999 Seattie; 400-14,999 pounds in Twin Cities; 


Cleveland Omaha, . 
Boston; 500-1499 in Buffalo; 1000-1999 in Philadeiphia, Baltimore: 
ncisco; 300-4999 in Portland, Seattle; any quantity in Twin Cities, 
anized Base, 150-1499 pounds, New York; 150-1499 in 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Norfolk; 150-1049 in Los Angeles; 300- 
10,000 in Portland, Seattle; 450-3749 in Boston; 500-1499 in Birmingham. 


-Sheets. 





r= a 
Floor Hot Cold Galv. 
Plates Rolled Rolled No, 24 
5.66 3.71 4.68 5.11 
5.56 3.58 4.60 5.00 
5.25 3.55 4.05 4.65 
5.25 3.50 eae 5.05 
5.45 3.85 case 5.40 
5.25 3.25 4.30 4.75 
5.35 3.60 cad ~<a 
5.00 3.35 ays 4.65 
5.18 3.35 4.05 4.62 
5.27 3.43 4.30 434 
5.75 3.85 5.32 5.50 
5.28 3.42 4.37 4.92 
5.15 3.25 4.10 485 
5.40 3.50 4.35 5.00 
5.28 3.38 4.23 4.98 
5.29 3.39 4.24 490 
5.30 3.45 nals 5.01 
5.80 3.75 4.50 
5.71 3.85 5.25 
5.93 3.45 Sea 4.75 
5.75 3.85 eat 5.25 
5.50 4.00 te 5.25 
6.50 4.65 7.60 5.70 
7.15 4.9% 7.15 5.95 
6.35 4.55 6.40 6.10 


Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, 


Cold 7——Cold Drawn Bars——. 
Rolled SA.E. S.A.E. 
Strip nm 2300 3100 
3.46 4.13 8.88 7.23 
3.51 4.09 8.84 7.19 
3.31 4.06 8.56 7.16 
“ibe 4.04 jderd s 
_ 4.15 ee oa 
3.52 3.75 8.40 6.75 
mae 4.03 ‘seek ost 
ai 3.65 8.40 6.75 
3.20 3.75 8.40 6.75 
3.40 3.80 8.70 7.0 
Fie 4.42 + xe 
3.45 4.00 8.75 7.10 
3.50 3.75 8.40 6.75 
3.83 4.34 9.09 7.44 
3.54 3.88 8.38 6.98 
3.61 4.02 8.77 7.12 
ese 3.97 we sa 
4.39 
4.31 
- 4.48 
5.00 4.60 
eden 6.90 
5.75 ; , 
610 10.55 9.55 
6.80 10.80 9.80 
Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Omaha 


St. Louis, Tulsa; 3500 and over in Chattanooga; any quantity in Twin 
Cities; 750-1500 in Kansas City; 150 and over in Memphis; 25 to 49 bun- 
dies in Philadelphia: 750-4999 in San Francisco. 

Cold Rolled Strip: No base quantity; extras apply on lots of all size. 


Cold Finished Bars: 
Seattle; 1000 pounds 


Base, 1500 pounds and over on carbon, except 
0-208 in San Francisco; 1 to 99, Los Angeles; 1000 and over in Portland, 
and over on alloy, except 0-4999 in San Francisco. 


SAE Hot Rolled Alloy Bars: Base, 1000 pounds and over, except 0-4999. 
San Francisco; 0-1999, Portland, Seattle. 


Ores 


iMesabi bessemer iaiewén 
Ola range nonbessemer : 
Eastern Local Ore 
Cents, unit, del. E. Pa. 
Foundry and basic 56- 
63%, contract .... 


Foreign Ore 


Cents per unit, c.t.j. Atlantic ports 
Manganiferous ore, 45- 


13.00 


55% Fe., 6-10% Mang. Nom 
N. African low phos.... Nom. 
Spanish, No. African 

basic, 50 to 60%... Nom 


NATIONAL EMERGENCY STEELS (Hot Rolled) 


Extras for Alloy Content 


Basic open-hearth Electric furnace 


—_——_—_——Chemica! Composition Limits, Per Cent —- —————_ Bars Bars 

Desig- per Billets per Billets 

nation Carbon Mn. Si. Cr. Ni. Mo. 100 lb. perGT 100 lb. perGT 
NE 1660....... 28-.33 1.60-1.90 Pie. acess $ .10 $2.00 

NE 8080....... 18-.23 1.00-1.30 20-.35 10-20 .45 9.00 $95 $19.00 
NE 8839....... .35-.42 1.30-1.60 20-.85 20-.80 .75 15.00 125 25.00 
NE 8442....... 40-.45 1.30-1.60  .20-.35 .80-.40 90 18.00 140 28.00 
NE 8613....... .12-.17 .70- 90 .20-.85 40-.60 .40-.60 15-.25 .75 15.00 125 25.00 
NE 8715 18-.18 .70- 90 .20-.35 .40-.60 40-.60 20-.30 .80 16.00 130 26.00 
NE 6049....... 45-.50 1.00-1.30 .20-.35 .40-.60 40-.60 80-40 1.20 24.00 1.70 84.00 
NE 9255..... 50-.60 .75-1.00 1.80-2.20 Leis 40 8.00 

NE 9262....... 55-.65 .75-1.00 1.80-2.20 .20-.40 65 13.00 
NE 'O418....... 13-.18 .80-1.10 40-60 .20-.40 .20-.40 .08-.15 .80 16.00 130 26.00 
NE 9442....... 40-.45 1.00-1.30 40-60 .20-.40 .20-.40 08-.15 85 17.00 135 27.00 
See Oe > 00's nes 35-.40 1.20-1.50 40-60 .40-.60 .40-.60 15-.25 1.20 24.00 1.70 $4.00 
NE 0680....... 28-.33 1.20-1.50 .40-.60 .40-.60 80 16.00 1380 26.00 
NE 9642....... 40-.45 1.80-1.60 40-60 .40-.60 85 17.00 135 27.00 


Extras are in addition to a base price of 2.70c, per 100 Ib., on finished products and $54 per gross ton on 


semifinished stee] major basing points and 
prices quoted on vanadium alloy. 


December 21, 1942 


are in cents per 100 Ib. and dollars per gross ton in semifinished. No 


Brazil iron ore, 68-69% 


f.0.b. Rio de Janeiro. 17.50-8.00c 
Tungsten Ore 
Chinese wolframite, per 
short ton unit, duty 
paid ‘ $24.00 
Chrome Ore 
(Equivalent OPA schedules) : 
s ton f.o.b. cars, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charles- 


ton, S. C., Portland, Ore., er Ta- 

coma, Wash. 

(S/S paying for discharging; dry 

basis; subject to penalties  guar- 

antees are not met.) 
Indian and African 

48% 2.8:1 

48% 3:1 

48% no ratio ' 
South African (Transvaal) 

44% no ratio beee 

45% no ratio 

48% no ratio 

50% no ratio 
Brazilian—nominal 

44% 2.5:1 lump 

48% 3:1 lump 
Rhodesian 

45% no ratio 

48% no ratio 

48% 3:1 lump 
Domestic (f.0.b. Columbus, 

48% 3:1 as 
less $7 freight allowance 

Manganese Ore 


Including war risk but mot duty, 
cents per gross-ton unit, dry, f.o.b. 
cars, New Orleans and Mobile; 5 
cents higher at Norfolk, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York; adjustments 


BER 68 BERN BEE 
SSS B& SBes SEs 


: 


for analysis variations. (Based on 
OPA schedules.) 

Brazilian, 48% 78.8¢ 
Brazilian, 46% 71.8¢ 
Caucasian, 51% 75.3¢ 
Caucasian, 50% 74.8¢ 
Chilean, 48% 73.8¢ 
Indian, 30% 74.8¢ 
Indian, 48% 73.8¢ 
South African, 48% 73.8¢ 
South African, 46% . 71.8¢ 

(Duty Free) 
Cuban, 51% 86.5e 
Cuban, 48% 85.0¢ 
Cuban, 45% 82.0¢ 
Philippine, 50% 85.0c¢ 
Domestic, 48%, f.0.b. mines 96.0c 

Molybdenum 

Sulphide conc., Ib., Mo. 
cont., mimes ........ $0.75 
117 
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Sheets, Strip . . . 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Page 114 


Sheet deliveries show little easing. 
Some producers, even on top ratings, 
can not promise delivery of open- 
hearth material before March. Certain 
sellers refuse to make definite promises, 
except where bessemer steel is used. 
In this case at least one Eastern producer 
is promising six to eight weeks. 

Demand is spotty, with little to jus- 
tify the present strength in schedules 
at various mills. Apparently, it is ex- 
plained, mill headquarters are in con- 
tinued receipt of substantial directives 
from various procurement agencies 
which do not clear through local of- 
fices. 

some sheet sellers look for a sourt in 
demand here once PRP quotas for next 
quarter have been set up. Consumers 
expect to be advised soon as tq these 
quotas. Word recently was that quotas 
would be set up and announced to con- 
sumers by Dec. 15. 

A Chicago district producer is dis- 
continuing production of black sheets of 
20-gage and lighter and galvanized, to 
concentrate activity on other products. 
It is understood WPB feels that nonin- 
tegrated mills have adequate capacity 
and are best suited to handle these 
products. 


Demand for cold-rolled and galvan- 
ized sheets has declined in recent weeks. 

Booked to quota capacity through first 
quarter, narrow cold strip producers are 
uaaple to promise definite delivery dur- 
ing that period on new orders unless 
openings are created by suspension of 
shipments or new directives. Mean- 
while substantial volume is being taken 
for advance delivery, tentatively into 
third quarter, but this forward tonnage 
will be affected by CMP for schedul- 
ing and delivery after April 1; import- 
ance of most of the strip in the war 
program indicates most material ordered 
ahead will be channeled into distribu- 
tion through CMP by allotment. Al- 
though hot strip deliveries are frequent- 
ly not received as early in the month as 
desired by rerollers, in general ship- 
ments on directives have enabled cold 
finishers to balance production sched- 
ules better. Mill quotas average 75-80 
per cent of capacity and backlogs in- 
clude large tonnages of cartridge steel. 
Alloy quotas are cut down sharply; ton- 
nage mills are permitted to roll and 
finish is sold for weeks ahead. 


Plates ... 
Plate Prices, Page 115 


Accelerated shipbuilding activity in 
1943 is forecast, promising increased 
plate demand and adjustments are being 
made in production of other forms of 
steel to clear the way for maximum 
plate output. In contrast to structural 
steel fabricators, those engaged in pro- 
ducing assemblies of plates are work- 
ing at capacity and demand continues 
heavy. Much of this work is for ship 
subassemblies. 

Plate buying continues to maintain its 
recent improvement, although volume 
is still well below that of a year ago, 
due to various limitations on use of 
plates. There is a good assortment of 
small ship specifications; also an im- 
provement in tonnage from the railroads 
for maintenance work. Fabricators of 
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special tanks and containers likewise are 
ordering in better amount. 

With possibly one exception, larger 
shipyards in New England wi'l enter 
the new year with lower plate invento- 
ries than last; fabrication of plates will 
have been the heaviest in history, and, 
while shipbuilding expansion is largely 
responsible, miscellaneous consumption, 
also indirectly tied to ships, more than 
offsets losses in large tank and normal 
industrial requirements. Sheared mate- 
rial continues tight, also heavier flanged 
and dished volume, but slightly easier 
position of wide-strip mill production 
continues. January allocations will re- 
flect inventory conditions and some of 
the larger reserves built up earlier this 





year will not be repeated in 1943: small- 
er shipyards, some with more contracts 
and usually operating with lower stocks 
of reserves, are likely to get more plates 
in scattered instances. Railroad shops, 
several engaged on direct war work. 
will also get more steel for rolling stock 
repairs next quarter, although tonnage 
will not be large, sufficient only tor 
most urgent maintenance. 


Bars... 


Bar Prices, Tage 114 


While stringency in large rounds is 
greater than ever, deliveries on smaller 
sizes seem to be easing. Some mills 
are in position to offer six weeks on rat- 
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ings down to AA-3 and AA-4. How- 
ever, this situation may tighten when 
PRP quotas are set up for first quarter 
and a number of consumers now holding 
back until they see where they stand 
and enter the market. 

On cold-drawn bars about the best 
that can be done, even on top ratings, 
is February and March on rounds up to 
about 1 5/16 inches and on large rounds 
March and April, more likely April. 
Hot bars required for any orders placed 
now could not be applied for by cold 
drawers before Jan. 5 under the present 
hot bar allocation system and that ap- 
plication would be for February rolling. 
Consequently, while some of this proc- 
essed material would be delivered in 
February, some in all probability would 


not be shipped until March. 

Under the hot bar allocation system, 
which applies specifically to them, 
cold drawers are given a definite quan- 
tity quota each month. Theoretically, 
it is pointed out, a cold drawer can 
specify and receive against this ton- 
nage as his needs dictate. However, 
where his specifications call for large 
rounds he not infrequently finds that 
his supplies do not have rollings avail- 
able to meet all that might be specified. 
Consequently, more often than not there 
is a delay on the larger sizes, which is 
reflected in the ultimate delivery of 
large cold-drawn rounds. 

While the War Production Board is 
urging a greater use of bessemer cold- 
drawn bars, government procurement 
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Triad solvents and Triad alkali 
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agencies so far have not reversed their 
specifications to any material extent so 
that cold drawers can process any more 
bessemer than they are doing. A greater 
emphasis on bessemer will undoubtedly 
come, it is believed, but it will prob- 
ably require time to have effect. How- 
ever, recently some sizable small am- 
munition orders have been placed, re- 
quiring 7/16-inch rounds P high-sul- 
phur bessemer. 

Airplane requirements for cold-drawn 
bars continue heavier than ever, with 
many processors looking for even pres- 
ent specifications to be greatly over- 
shadowed during coming months. On 
the other hand, cold drawers report a 
substantial falling off in gun mount parts 
and would not be surprised if some 
substantial cancellations developed. 


Pipe... 


Pipe Prices, Page 115 


Deliveries on steel pipe directives for 
first quarter are expected to start next 
month, earlier in the quarter with most 
mills than was the case in the fourth. 
Shipments against re-extended ratings 
under PD838g are also likely to be im- 
proved. Directive shipments will amount 
to only one or two cars to some distribu- 
tors, but demand has slackened, which 
would indicate inventories of butt-weld 
will be in slightly better balance, both 
in tonnage and sizes. This expected 
improvement will be less apparent in 
galvanized, which continues tight, with 
zinc limited. Slack building activity, a 
few housing projects excepted, for which 
pipe purchases drag, steadily lowers pipe 
demand. Ships and navy yard require- 
ments are maintained for both pipe and 
tubing. 


Wire... 
Wire Prices, Page 115 


Orders and shipments of wire about 
balance, demand having eased in some 
directions, due to revision in war esti- 
mates, although it is heavier in others; 
capacity for production of signal corps 
wire throughout the country is booked 
months ahead and demand for rope wire 
is extremely heavy. Enlarged aircraft 
program is reflected in heavier orders 
for numerous alloys. On numerous 
items mills are sold up to CMP on quo- 
tas and some well beyond, the latter to 
be adjusted by allocation for scheduling 
and shipment after April 1. 

In an effort to eliminate cross-hauls, 
consumers are being advised to purchase 
more from nearest suppliers when poss- 
ible. This is causing confusion and 
some dislocation of trade relationships. 
Demand for nails has not abated with 
monthly production quotas still around 
60,000 tons. Heavy rods are tight, more 
so than lighter sizes, and semi-finished 
supplies are wider spread to fill high 
rated orders for finished wire. The 
services are taking most barbed wire and 
fence production and little is available 
for the farm trade. 


Rails, Cars... 
Track Material Prices, Page 115 


While most are contingent upon 
granting of approval by the War Pro- 
duction Board, several orders for cars and 
locomotives are being reported. Thus, 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas has placed 
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17 caboose. cars with its own shops, and 
the Ann Arbor, 50 fifty-ton composite 
hopper cars with the Wabash Railroad 
company shops. 

e Wabash has closed on two 1000- 
horsepower diesel-electric switch en- 
gines, the Ann Arbor on two 660-horse- 
power diesel-electric switch engines and 
the Kansas City Southern on four 1000- 
horsepower diesel-electric switch en- 
gines, all to the American Locomotive 
Co., New York, subject to approval by 
Washington. The Northeast Oklahoma 
has placed one 500-horsepower diesel- 
electric freight locomotive with the 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., and in this case Washington ap- 
proval has been granted. 

The Northern Pacific is inquiring for 


300 fifty-ton flat cars and 250 fifty-ton | 


gondola cars. 
The Pennsylvania, which recently 
placed steel requirements for ten loco- 


motives to be built in its own shops | 


under WPB approval, is reported to be 
in the market for steel for an additional 
30 units. 


Structural Shapes... 
Structural Shape Prices, Page 115 


As with plates for many months, 
structural steel mill rolling schedules 
will be geared to shipyard requirements 
to a greater degree during the months 
ahead. Tentatively placed at 325,000 
tons a month, a drop from approximate- 
ly 480,000 tons at mid-year, most of 
the rolled product will by-pass fabricat- 
ing shops to shipyards. Construction 
and engineering requirements are cut to 
the bone and will be under the present 
program for the duration unless another 
unlooked for expansion in the war in- 
dustrial plant is deemed necessary. With 
meager tonnage therefore slated for 
building, few projects approved under 
an AA-2 rating, rollings each month 
will depend largely on ship needs and 
lend-lease and may be greater or smaller 
than 325,000 tons. 


Scrap... 


Scrap Prices, Page 118 


Onset of winter weather has caused 


some apprehension among scrap con- 


sumers that supply of this material may 
be curtailed sufficiently to interfere 
with full steel production. Retardation 
of collection and interference with out- 
door work in sorting adds to handling 
difficulties already severe from lack of 
sufficient labor. In some areas scrap 
collected in the autumn household 
drives remains at the centers where it 
had been piled and has not been moved 
to scrap yards. Some of this is in rural 
communities and truck capacity can not 
be obtained to move it to yards. 

Already some shortages have devel- 
oped, one melter in the St. Louis dis- 
trict being forced to take off open 
hearths because of insufficient scrap. 
At other centers sufficient is in stock 
piles to maintain present consumption 
but in some cases current receipts are 
not large enough to meet demand for 
melting and tonnage is being taken 
from reserves. 

A Buffalo melter with considerable 
tonnage has shipped some reserves to 
its mills in auer district where sup- 
ply is short. Another Buffalo steel- 
maker has taken 10,000 tons from its 
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stockpile in the past fortnight, as cur- 
rent supplies fell below needs. At the 
same time scrap yards have large sup- 
plies which they are unable to ship be- 
cause of lack of manpower. 


Detroit consumers are well supplied 
and pressure for shipments has subsided. 
However, supplies are unbalanced, light- 
er and poorer grades predominating, 
with mills hungry for good heavy melt- 
ing steel. Some cast scrap has been of- 
fered below OPA ceilings, as foundries 
are not in need. Turnings are building 
up to disproportionate tonnage as a re- 
sult of increased production of aircraft 
engine parts. Mills do not like to ac- 


cept these loose and baling is a prob- 
lem. A large proportion of these turn- 
ings are of alloy steels. 


Pe ede 


Slipping and Falling 
Accidents by Using 


Pa INLAND 4-WAY 
FLOOR PLATE 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN. 


Receipts in the St. Louis district have 
fallen off sharply in the past two weeks 
and one mill has been forced to curtail 
open-hearth operations. Two others 
report they have only ten days’ supply 
and the best situated interest has 30 
days’ supply. Weather conditions and 
diversion of scrap from the Southwest 
to Ohio valley centers are blamed for 
this condition. Yet considerable ton- 
nage is available in rural communities, 
which has not been moved since the 
salvage drive last fall. Much agricul- 
tural scrap of desirable grade is included 
in these piles. 

Cincinnati melters are well supplied 
for current needs and little is in demand 
except No. 1 cast and steel rails. All 
shipments are being accepted by mills 
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but pressure is off. Considerable mate- 
rial from public drives remains unpre- 
pared and is gradually coming into the 
market. 

Shipments of tin cans from Chicago to 
detinning plants in that district have 
reached a rate of 200 tons per week, it 
is announced by the Office of Civilian 
Defense. Total shipments since Aug. 1, 
date of the first consignment, total 1425 
tons. It is stated also that in the period 
Sept. 28 to Nov. 20, brewers, bottlers 
and crown cap manufacturers, have 
turned in more than 142 tons of cans 
to salvage officials. 


Pig Iron... 
Pig Iron Prices, Page 116 
Despite the fact that some foundries 
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have difficulty obtaining war work and 
find it necessary to reduce schedules at 
least for the time being, the general 
pig iron melt appears well sustained. 
This undoubtedly can be accounted for 
by heavier operations in other plants. 
While most foundries do not plan to 
take off much time for inventory this 
year, it is believed some slowing up 
around the end of this month will de- 
velop, due in part to holiday influences. 


Iron Ore... 
Iron Ore Prices, Page 117 


Final figures on iron ore movement 
for the 1942 season show 92,076,781 


gross tons were moved, an increase of 
11,960,421 tons, 14.93 per cent, more 
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then it’s time to 
investigate the 


AMERICAN RING TURNINGS 
CRUSH EK 


Chips, borings and turnings can be a terrific nuisance in any shop where 


automatic screw machines, lathes and planers, etc., pile up daily heaps 
of metal refuse. This waste byproduct is too valuable to throw away 


and too bulky to store. 


Turnings Crusher. 


The problem is solved by the American Ring 
This crusher utilizes the famous rolling ring 


principle of crushing, quickly and economically reducing bulky 
turnings of low or high carbon steel, alloy steel or brass into ‘‘Chips’’. 


American Ring Turning Crush- 
ers are built in various sizes; 
we will study your require- 
ments, and recommend the 
proper size crusher for your 


particular needs. 
ORIGINATORS OF 
THE ROLLING 
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than the 80,116,360 tons shipped in the 
1941 season, according to the Lake 
Superior Iron Ore Association, Cleveland. 
This sets an all-time record, as the 1941 
tonnage was the largest ever moved up 
to that time. Superior, Duluth, Two 
Harbors and Escanaba set new records 
for shipments but Marquette and Ash- 
land fell somewhat behind their 1941 
tonnage. 

December ore shipments totaled 
635,829 tons, which was 199,252 tons 
less than in December, 1941, 23.86 per 
cent. This resulted from freezing weath- 
er, which slowed handling of ore to 
docks and into ships. 

Details of December ore shipments 
are as follows: 








Dec., Dec., 
1942 1941 
Escanaba 62,691 ° 

Marquette 52,566 52,145 
Ashland 21,866 8,294 
Superior 107,339 179,524 
Duluth 228,227 383,350 
Two Harbors 163,140 199,685 
Total U. S. 635,829 822,998 
Michipicoten ‘ 12,083 
635,829 835,081 


Grand Total 
Decrease from year ago, 199,252. 


Figures for 1942 and 1941 season ship- 
ments, with comparisons, are as follows: 








Season, Season, 
1942 1941 
Escanaba 6,255,360 4,513,079 
Marquette 4,859,005 5,658,672 
Ashland 6,180,293 6,227,450 
Superior 31,528,615 27,745,737 
Duluth 23,968,309 20,498,781 
Two Harbors 18,812,328 15,011,066 
Total U. S. 91,603,910 79,654,785 
Michipicoten 472,871 461,575 
Grand Total 92,076,781 80,116,360 


Increase from year ago 11,960,421. 


Warehouse... 
Warehouse Prices, Page 117 


Improved deliveries of replacements 
to warehouse have broadened to alloys, 
notably NE steels, and in spots to larger 
cold-finished rounds. Receipts of SAE 
alloys are light, material from left-over 
heats. In some directions demand for 
alloys has temporarily slackened, due to 
exviration of priorities pending PRP al- 
locations for first quarter; nevertheless 
many alloy replacements are moved 
direct to consumers as received, with- 
out going onto racks. Further better- 
ment of alloy shipments and _ cold- 
finished bars is promised for next quar- 
ter. Most hot-rolled products have 
eased materially, black and galvanized 
sheets less so with some mills, although 
some jobbers have taken in more heavy 
black sheets against extended ratings 
wanted earlier in the quarter. Heavier 
gages have been tighter than light sizes, 
18 gage and smaller; demand for the 
latter is slow and some distributors are 
temporarily overstocked. 


Tin Plate ... 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 115 


Schedules for tin plate production 
have been increased this month and fur- 
ther expansion is indicated for January. 
The current rate in some instances is 
approaching 50 per cent of capacity. 
The tendency is toward utilization of 
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bessemer steel for this purpose and 
future production may be mainly of this 
grade, to relieve pressure for open- 


hearth steel. 


Steel in Europe... 


London — (By Radio) — Steel del- 
iveries in Great Britain are becoming 
more extended on some products, espe- 
cially plates. Heavier tonnages are to 
be required for next year’s orders. Pro- 
duction of alloy steels is being increased. 
Light structural sections are in active 
demand. 


Reinforcing Bars... 
Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 115 


Supply of concrete reinforcing bars 
has eased to such an extent the mate- 
rial has been removed from the group 1 
critical list to group 2, covering prod- 
ucts available equal to demand; it ap- 
pears possible reinforcing bars will be 
classified in group 3, materials with a 
surplus over demand. Heavy lumber 
is in group 2 and a directive again 
switching much construction and engi- 
neering work from heavy timber to re- 
inforced concrete is being considered. 
Timber has tightened materially while 
bars have eased. Such a _ directive 
would materially stimulate demand for 
steel reinforcing and ease pressure 
on heavy lumber. 

While production of concrete bars 
has been cut back at all mills, demand 
has fallen off more and distributor stocks 
are heavy in some cases and well bal- 
anced as to sizes. Buying is confined 
to small lots. This easiness is result- 
ing in price shading and off-heat mate- 
rial normally worked into concrete bars 
at mills is going back as scrap. 


Refractories ... 
Refractories Prices, Page 116 


Demand for refractories is increasing 
and it is now relatively difficult to get 
special refractory brick for lining fur- 
naces, converters, and the like. The 
refractories market has tightened up 
to such ar extent that deliveries are not 
being made in every instance as prom- 
ised. 

Market interests believe the reason is 
twofold. In the first place, operations 
are at such a high level that wear and 
tear on refractories is much higher than 
normally. In steelmaking, particularly, 
speed-up methods have proved most 
harmful on furnace linings. The in- 
creasing use of the duplex process and 
100 per cent hot metal charges have 
reduced the length of life on open- 
hearth linings, and consequently in- 
creased demand for refractories. 

Most steel producers, also, are ordering 
ahead on refractories in order to have 
the material on the ground when it is 
necessary to take a furnace off for re- 
lining. As a result, the backlog of brick 
held by most steel plants is higher than 
normal. 

It is also true that the expansion pro- 
gram is beginning to be felt, new units 
have reached the stage where refrac- 
tories are required and _ shipments 
against orders for these .projects are in- 
creasing constantly. 

There is a growing tendency to make 
wider use of natural refractories, such 
as firestone, to augment production fa- 
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cilities of brick manufacturers. This 
is particularly true in bessemer con- 
verters, where life of the lining is rela- 
tively short and relining is frequent. 


Semifinished . . . 
Semifinished Prices, Page 114 


Independent sheet manufacturers are 
renewing efforts to get a better share 
of the semifinished quota, and although 
their efforts have not met success, there 
is some feeling that increasing steel 
output, and a lower Lend-Lease quota, 
may result in some action more favor- 
able to nonintegrated sheet producers. 

Pressure also is being brought on 
Washington to guarantee nonintegrated 







TUART OILS have led 
the attack on tough 
metal working problems 
for many years. Take ad- 
vantage of the experi- 


ence behind them and, without allowing superficiali- 
ties to interfere, study your cutting fluid applications 
with the help of Stuart Oil Engineering Service. 


producers a larger percentage of open- 
hearth steel in their supply of semi- 
finished. Supply of bessemer steel has 
been excellent in most cases, and in 
several instances additional bessemer 
steel sheet bars have been available 
over the mill quota. This has not been 
true in open-hearth, however, and the 
percentage of open-hearth steel going 
into nonintegrated mills quota has con- 
sistently run 40 per cent or below, the 
balance being bessemer. 
Representatives of nonintegrated sheet 
mills have done an excellent job in get- 
ting their customers to take bessemer 
steel sheets rather than specifying open- 
hearth. In some cases bessemer has 
been accepted, even where difficult 
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drawing jobs were involved, and re- 
sults indicate that in all but the most 
difficult cases, bessemer has been ac- 


ceptable. 


Pacific Coast... 


Seattle—The Seattle-Tacoma Ship- 
building Corp. announces it will ex- 
pand its Tacoma yard, adding 60 acres 
to the present 180-acre area, and will 
spend about $6,000,000 in improvements, 
including shops, warehouses and storage 
structures and increased facilities. The 
release was made by Manager A. O. 
Tucker. The company is anticipating 
after-the-war operation and has sub- 
mitted to the navy a small aircraft 


carrier, designed by Wm. F. Gibbs, New 
York naval architect. If the plan is 
adopted construction work will pro- 
ceed indefinitely. 


Washington State Planning Council 
has sponsored tests of Columbia river 
black magnetic sands for iron ore to 
see if results will justify electric pro- 
cessing. The survey is being made by 
Dean Milnor Roberts of University of 
Washington College of Mines. Bureau 
of Mines will test at the Salt Lake 
City plant alumina clay from Stevens 
county, Washington, with a view of 
supplying raw materials to operating 
plants in this state, which it is believed 
cannot compete after the war under the 
present long haul of alumina. Bonne- 
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COAL CHARGING CARS 


Atlas coal charging cars are preferred 
equipment on most ovens because they 
are designed to suit operating conditions 
exactly, and include those design fea- 
tures which insure dependable operation 
with low maintenance. 


ATLAS COKE OVEN EQUIPMENT 


Clay Carriers - Charging Cars - Door Machines 
Coke Guides - Quenching Cars and Locomotives 


* * 





Te ATLAS CAR & MFG. 
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ville Power Administration will aid 
proposed survey of areas in_ eastern 
Washington by communities which are 
satisfied that abundant raw materials 
ure available to supply the modern 
aluminum and magnesium plants, now 
engaged in producing essential war 
items. 

Pacific Northwest solid fuel co- 
ordinator expresses the fear that Wash- 
ington state will experience a coal 
shortage this winter. State production 
has been increased 400,000 tons but 
this is insufficient to meet the increased 
demands of industrial expansion. 

Announcement by E. R. Hoffman, 
manager of Seattle’s light plant, states 
that the major power and light systems 
in the Northwest area are co-operating 
in interchange of power in the interest 
of fuel saving. 

Wholesale jobbers report that new 
federal regulations have improved their 
position in allowing them increased 
quotas. However, the demand con- 
tinues so urgent that material is shipped 
out as quickly as received and there 
is no chance to accumulate inventories. 
Galvanized sheets and cold-finished bars 
have not been eased but warehouse- 
men are hopeful of larger receipts and 
quicker deliveries. 

Federal funds to the total of $1,700,- 
000 has been granted for construction of 
the Bow Lake airfield between Seattle 
and Tacoma. The contract has been 
awarded to California bidders at $2,383,- 
744. 

Pacific Water Works Supply Co. is 
sole hidder at $21,682 for furnishing 
District 63, Seattle, with 34,115 ft. 
4 to 8% in. lap welded steel pipe. In- 
quiry for cast iron pipe is slow because 
of priority difficulties. 

Rolling mills report continued lack 
of demand for reinforcing bars but 
merchant bars are being rolled in heavy 
tonnages due to call from shipyards. 
Present stocks of scrap are sufficient 
and much material, gathered during 
recent drives, still lies on the ground 
uncollected and awaiting sorting. Pres- 
ent supplies will carry over well into 
first quarter under present operating 
schedules. 


Canada... 


Toronto, Ont. — Canadian steel-mak- 
ing activities continued at virtual capa- 
city during the week, but there is a 
possibility that ingot output may drop 
to about 96 per cent over the year-end 
as a result of closing down four open 
hearths by Algoma Steel Corp., Sault 
Ste. Marie, for repairs. It is stated, 
however, that these repairs will be 
rushed and little time will be lost. 

Canadian industrial interests are 
watching the swing over in the United 
States to the Controlled Materials Plan 
and while some interests in this country 
appear to favor similar action by the 
Canadian government, others are doubt- 
ful that it could be satisfactorily worked 
out. It is claimed that the introduction 
of CMP in Canada would require setting 
up an entirely new government depart- 
ment for supervision and approval of 
iron and steel sales. At present pig iron 
sales are put through on a plan some- 
what similar to CMP. That is, all mer- 
chant iron orders must be submitted to 
the steel controller, and shipments are 
made only on his approval. It is 
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claimed that if full control of all steel 
items, regarding order placements and 
shipments, was vested in the steel con- 
troller and his de ent had to pass 
on each individual order, a large and 
experienced staff would have to be 
established. 

During the past couple of weeks im- 
ports of steel from the United States 
have gained, as far as war deliveries are 
concerned. A Canadian consumer that 
has been receiving fairly regular ship- 
ments of steel from the States, but has 
been confined to lots of about 700 
pounds, last week was surprised by a 
shipment of 15 tons. While this was 
well above his regular quota no com- 
plaint was raised and the delivery was 
accepted without question. It also is 
reported that other Canadian buyers 
have experienced similar improvement 
in deliveries from across the line, and at 
least one American steel representative 
in this area has recently made a quite 
substantial offering of steel tonnage to 
a local consumer. 

There has been no betterment in sup- 
ply of high carbon and alloy bars from 
domestic producers but improvement 
was reported in deliveries from the 
United States. Improved imports have 
enabled most Canadian war plants to 
obtain sufficient supplies of special 
steels to carry them through the year- 
end. Other bars are in good demand 
but no actual shortage is reported. 

Structural shape lettings were dull, 
dropping to around 1200 tons, chiefly 
due to government restrictions on new 
construction projects. Awards for the 
week were mostly under 200 tons, 
which compares with individual orders 
ranging from 1,000 to as high as 8000 
tons a year ago. Demand for reinforc- 
ing bars is fairly active in connection 
with some uncompleted government 
projects. 

Merchant pig iron sales rose to slight- 
ly better than 10,000 tons during the 
week, the improvement largely center- 
ing around basic iron for electric fur- 
naces. Basic iron sales rose to about 
2500 tons, while foundry iron held 
around 3000 tons and malleable ap- 
proximately 4000 tons for the week. 


Mahoning Engineers Group 
Elects New Officers 


Harry L. McFeaters, chief engineer, 
Pennsylvania Engineering Works and 
Mead-Penn Iron Works Co., New Castle, 
Pa., was elected president of the Ma- 
honing Shenango Valley Engineers So- 
ciety at the annual election of officers 
held in New Castle Dec. 9. Paul G. 
Dingledy, Pennsylvania Power Co., was 
made vice president; Sid L. Lockley, 
Lockley Machine Co., was re-elected 
treasurer; and L. L. Weitzel, Wean En- 
gineering Corp., Warren, O., was elect- 
ed secretary. 

Elected members of the council were 
F. J. Bowers, Falk Corp., and Thomas 
E. Baum, Atlantic Refining Co. 

Guy Hubbard, machine tool editor of 
Stee, discussed the machine tool in- 
dustry, its past, present and future. 
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Simplifies NE Steel 
Choice, Treatment 


A new booklet on NE Steels has 
just been published by Joseph T. Ryer- 
son & Son Inc. The data book deals 
with the selection and heat treating of 
NE Steels, but it explains the subject 
without the confusion of curves, graphs 
and technical wordage. Copies are 
available on request. 

The Jominy end quench hardenabili- 
ty test, a quick method of determining 


the heat treatment response, is carefully 
explained step by step and a cut-away 
diagram shows the test in action. Be- 
cause the Jominy test is the simplest and 
quickest way of determining harden- 
ability, the Technical Committee of the 
American Iron and _ Steel Institute 
adopted it as the standard for testing 
NE steels. This is easy to make and 
accurate, but the interpretation of the 
test results has, heretofore, been more 
or less of a mystery to many steel users. 

The booklet includes four tables for 
converting Jominy test results into ten- 
yield elongation, 


sile strength, point, 


reduction of area, etc. One table in- 





When charging high scrap mixtures in basic 


open hearth practice . . . stop expensive foamy 


reactions, hot roofs, and soft heats ... use 


No. 34-30 Mexican Graphite under the lime to 


give efficient, dependable carbon recovery . . . 


provides a good working period and helps 


clean up the hearth quickly . . 


sulphur or harmful impurities . . 


contains no 


. avoid carbon 


delays and make steel more quickly with a 


modern recarburizer highly efficient . . . full 


particulars 


quoted upon request. 


THE UNITED STATES GRAPHITE POMS EDO, 


and _ prices 









IKNEDAIKGANIN 
GRANITE 
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Nonferrous Metal Prices 





per Anti- 
Electro, Lake, Straits Tin, Lead Alumi- mony Nickel 
del. del. Casting, New York Lead East Zinc num Amer. Cath- 
Dec. Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures N.Y. St. L. St. L. 99% Spot, N.Y. odes 
1-17 12.00 12.12% 11.75 52.00 52.00 6.50 6.35 8.25 15.00 14.50 $5.00 
F.o.b. mill base, cents per lb. except as speci- Copper, hot rolled 17.87 
fied. Copper and brass products based on 
12.00c Conn. copper Copper, untrimmed 18.12 
Sheets Wire 
Yellow brass (high) 19.48 Yellow brass (high) 19.78 
Copper, hot rolled . 20.87 
Lead, cut to jobbers __. 9.75 WD —o <a ae 
Zine, Lel. ... ; 18.15 Buying 
(In cents per pound, carlots) 
Tubes Cepper 
High yellow brass +s 22.23 ee eer pore 9.25-10.00 
Seamless copper ; 21.87 Soa cas o Cake es 7.25- 8.00 
Ruds Brass 
High yellow brass 15.01 No. 1 composition .. 8.50- 9.00 















































In a total war, the efforts of every man, wom- 
an and yes, child, count in the final victory. 
Our obligation consists of (a) helping to con- 
serve precious tin supplies, and (b) seeing to 
it that proper bearing metals find their way 
into every shop, mill and plant where war 
production is in full swing. Our primary ob- 
ligation is being met by supplying Cadman 
Acorn Brand Babbitt Metal only in cases 
where its peculiar properties are vital, and 
where investigation proves that it is neces- 
sary. This practice will save tin. Our sec- 
ondary obligation is being met by supplying 
BEARITE, a low tin base (less than 11/2 % tin) 
babbitt metal for all bearing applications 
having rotary motion. BEARITE has been 
proven by 20 years of general use, and gives 
comparable service. 


NM Cadman fq. Co 




























Auto radiators .... 6.12%-6.62% 
Red brass, borings & turnings 8.00- 8.50 
Zine 
Old oe Bad wha po 08d cia tl 4.75- 5.00 
New clippings 9 sera 6.00- 6.50 
Clippings 9.75-10.25 
Cast SE) Lae 8.75- 9.25 
AX <6 palit» gis ti 8.50- 8.75 
Sheet 8.75- 9.25 
Lead 
Heavy Sats - 4.75- 5.25 
Mixed babbitt ys 5.85- 5.50 
Electrotype shells ......... 5.00- 5.50 
Stereotype, Linotype ......... 6.00- 6.75 
Tin and Alloys 
RE RA IS Rina ci cieasy.s o-. 44.00-46.00 
eae A OGecacscece sci $2.00-36.00 
SS SS ere 7.75- 8.50 

SECONDARY METALS 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, Le. .... 12.50 
Standard No. 12 aluminum ..... 14.50 


MAGNESIUM 
(12 pound rod, 4 in. diam.) 
99.8% ingot, carlots 
100 Ib. to carlots 
Extruded 





dicates the cooling rate at various dis- 


| tances from the quenched end of a Jom- 


iny test sample. Another table gives 
the cooling rates at center, half radius 
and surface for l-inch, 2-inch and 
8-inch round bars quenched in oil and 
water. A third table shows the approxi- 
mate relationship of physical properties 
to hardenability. The last table gives 
the approximate relationship between 
drawing temperatures and_ tensile 
strength. 

The various NE Steels are listed as 
suggested for standard compositions in 
the carburizing, medium hardening and 
high hardening groups. The booklet 
also shows average physical properties 
after treating together with forging, nor- 
malizing, annealing and quenching tem- 
perature for thirty of the most widely 
used NE Steels. Available stock sizes 
in the various NE analyses both hot and 
cold rolled are also given. 


Since the beginning of the NE Alloy 
Steel program, the Ryerson company 
has been encouraging industry to switch 
to the “lean” alloy compositions in order 
to promote the conservation of critical 
alloying elements. Hundreds of tests 
on NE Steels have been made in the 
Ryerson laboratory in developing data 
to assist in the proper application and 
treatment of the new steels. The labo- 
ratory has also proved invaluable for 
speeding deliveries of steels that must 
be tested to demonstrate their ability 


| to meet various government specifica- 


tions. Additional heat treating and 
testing equipment is constantly being 
added to keep pace with the demand 
for steels of accurately known physical 
properties. Much of the information 
and experience gained in the Ryerson 
laboratory has contributed to the new 
NE Steel booklet. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN 


CUTTING TOOLS 


with the new 


COLMONY 
WCR ALLOYS 
| Bridge the gap between 

high speed steel and the car- 
bides. Reclaim old, and 
make new cutting tools by 
welding. The process is 
| simple. 

To fabricate a typical tool 


1. Undercut carbon _ steel 
shank, leaving a fillet for 
ease in welding. 

2. Fill undercut, using or- 
dinary hard facing weld- 
ing procedure. 

3. Hot wipe, to approximate 
shape, to save grinding. 

4. Wet grind, using green 
silicon carbide rough and 
finish wheels. 

WRITE FOR LITERATURE 
Immediate delivery of all 
grades of W C R Alloys at 
all branches. 


WALL- COLMONY CORP. 


720 Fisher Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
Branches in New York City, Blasdell, N. Y., Chicago, 
Tulsa, Los Angeles, and in Canada. 


























Busy Forge Shops Need 
Irwin Boards! 


With production schedules climbing you don’t want 
to be annoyed by a drop in production due to ham- 
mer board failure. OP, 
“Durock” hammer boards can take it, 
which means that they won't let you 
down when your drop hammer out- 
put is scheduled high. 

“Durock” are considered the 
best in hundreds of forge 
shops. Protect your pro- 
duction with these tough 
Rock Maple hammer 
boards! 














@ TOUGH 
@ PLIABLE 


@ STRAIGHT 
GRAINED 


@ ROCK MAPLE 


HG.IRWIN 


yt yet co. 
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MAKERS OF EVERY TYPE OF GEAR AND GEAR REDUCER 





“General GEAR” 


IS A FIGHTER TOO... 


He's the guy that makes the 
Jeeps Jump He's also the 
BIG-WORKS in the tank, 
battleship or airplane...in 
fact he's the BIG-WORKS 
in any Power-saving or 
Power-driving machinery. 
HE'S GOTTA BE GOOD. 
Our organization of many 
years of Gear Making Ex- 
perience is going to keep 
him fighting and to help 
keep all of us on top. 







































A SET OF 
PLANETARY GEARS 


CONTINUOUS-TOOTH 
HERRINGBONE 
GEAR AND PINION 





™ A SET OF SPIRAL 
—S BEVEL GEARS 

WITH PINION | 
BEARING MOUNTING © 
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NEW BUSINESS 





Plant Expansion, Construction and Enterprise, Government Inquiries, 
Sub-Contract Opportunities, Contracts Placed and Pending 


SUB-CONTRACT OPPORTUNITIES 


Data on subcontract work are issued by regional offices of the War Production Board. 
Contact either the office issuing the data or your nearest field office. Write, don’t tele- 
phone, and mention key letters and numbers appearing before each item to assure prompt 


attention and avoid delay 


Minneapolis office, Contract Distribution 
Branch of WPB, 334 Midland Bank building, 
is seeking contractors for the following: 


8.0. No, 294: Part, recoil cylinder, approxi- 
mately 38 inches long, 5 inches diameter. 
Equipment, horizontal boring mill, 3-inch or 
larger; milling, No. 3; welding. Operations, 
boring and honing of wide diameter I.D.; 
machining of various brackets and welding 
of brackets to O.D. Quantities, large. Tol- 
erance, .001. Material, forgings, furnished. 
Drawings at Minneapolis office. 


8.0. No. 295: Part, connector, heater fuel line. 
Facilities required, automatic screw machine, 
%-inch hex x 3 inches. Operations, drilling, 
reaming, turning, threading (two setups re- 
quired). Quantity and delivery not stated. 
Tolerance, .002; class 3 thread. Material, 
%-inch hex stainless steel, type 416. Draw- 
ings at Minneapolis office. Part, fuel mix- 
ture outlet fitting. Facilities required, auto- 
matic screw machine, %-inch hex x 3 inches. 
Operations, drilling, reaming, turning, thread- 
ing (two setups required). Quantity and 
delivery not stated. Tolerance, .002, class 


8 thread. Material 8.4-inch hex stainless 
steel, type 416. Drawings at Minneapolis 
office. 


8.0, No. 297: Part, spacer ring, 5 inches di- 
ameter x 1 inch. Facilities required, engine 
lathe, 12 inches or larger. Operations, turn- 
ing and facing. Quantity, 9000 at 1500 per 
month, starting Dec. 15. Tolerance, .001. 
Material, magnesium alloy AN-QQ-M-56 
Comp. A. Drawings at Minneapolis office. 

8.0. No. 299: Part, outer clutch member, 13- 
inch diameter x 5 inches. Facilities required, 
large lathe, 24-inch or larger or vertical 
boring mill; internal gear cutter. Operations, 
turning, boring, drilling, tapping and in- 
ternal gear cutting. Quantities, 500 to 1500. 
Delivery, soon as possible. Tolerance, .002. 
Material, heat treated forgings, furnished 
by prime contractor. Tooling to be quoted 
separately. Drawings at Minneapolis office. 
Secondary annulus, final drive, 21-inch di- 
ameter by 10 inches. Facilities, large lathe, 
80-inch or larger; internal gear cutter. Op- 
erations, turning, boring, drilling, tapping, 
internal gear cutting. Quantities, 500 to 
1500. Delivery, soon as possible. Toler- 
ances, .002. Material, heat treated forgings 
furnished by prime contractor. Tooling to 
be quoted separately. Drawings at Minne- 
apolis office. 

8.0. No, 301: Part, valve spring washer. Fa- 
cilities required, screw machines, 2.06-inch 
diameter; heat treating. Quantities, very 
high. Delivery, soon as possible. Tolerance, 
.001 in six-inch on tapered hole. Material, 
nickel-chromium steel. Drawings at Minne- 
apolis office. 

S.0. No. 302: Numerous small arms parts. 
Operations, various, depending on the. part, 
milling, profiling, grinding, heat treating, 
forging, screw machine, etc. Quantities 
and deliveries not stated. Prime contractor 
will consider any qualified subcontractor. 
Drawings at Minneapolis office. 


S.0. No, 303: Part, coupling, 4 x 9 x 3% inches. 
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Facilities required, milling, No. 2 or larger; 
drilling and reaming. Quantities, 500, 1000, 
1500 or 2000, early delivery of prime im- 
portance. Tolerance, .002, on reamed hole. 
Material, steel casting, immediately avail- 
able. Part, elevating sleeve, 2.174-inch O.D. 
x 16 inches. Facilities required, turning, 
boring, threading (internal). Quantities, 500 
to 2000, early delivery of prime importance. 
Tolerances, .003. Material cold-rolled un- 
anrealed seamless tubing. Part, traversing 
nut, 2% x 3%-inch. Facilities, milling, No. 
2 or larger; drilling; tapping, class 2. 
Quantities 500 to 2000, early delivery of 
prime importance. Tolerance, .002 on reamed 
hole. Material, steel casting, immediately 
available. Drawings all three parts at Minne- 
apolis office. 

8.0. No. 304: Part, jigs, fixtures, tooling. Facili- 
ties required, tool room. Quantities, one to 
five. Precision work. Material, subcon- 
tractor to furnish. Instrument manufacturer 
has continuous need for special jigs, fixtures 
and tooling. Price on quotation basis. 
Drawings at Minneapolis office. 


New York office, Contract Distribution 
Branch of WPB, 122 East Forty-Second street, 
New York, reports the following subcontract 
opportunities: 


8-76-6321: Northern New York concern seeks 
open capacity on small Peterman staff ma- 
chines (automatic screw machines). 

S-76-6129: Long Island concern seeks facilities 
to fabricate metal bottles in four lengths, 
6, 8, 10 and 12-inch, 4 inches wide. Ma- 
terial, 4130 steel, .070 sheet. Equipment 
needed, deep-drawing press, annealing ovens, 
spinning and threading machines. 

8-76-6322: New York City manufacturer seeks 
multispindle automatic screw machine fa- 
cilities, ¥, to 2% inches. Must also have 
chrome plating facilities. Quantity, 30,000 
per month for a year. Material, 1130 steel. 
Tolerance, close. 

S-76-6378: New York City corporation needs 
automatic screw machine facilities, 3%%-inch 
or larger. Material, 3135 steel, which is 
furnished. 


Boston office, Contract Distribution Branch 
of WPB, 17 Court street, is seeking contractors 
for the following: 

S.C. 31: Multiple-spindle screw machine work 
for machines having bar capacities from 
to %-inch. Secondary operations of drilling. 
Five items involved. Also one mechanical 
press item 1.30-inch diameter x .40-inch 
overall thickness. Material, brass and steel, 
supplied by prime contractor. Continuous 
production at rate of 25,000 each item per 
month. Reference 1-K-35. 


S.C. 32: Mechanical or hydraulic press work 
to accommodate dies 34% inches long, 15 
inches wide, 20 inches high. Fifty pieces 
made from steel %-inch thick. Material and 
dies supplied by prime contractor. Reference 
1-F-370. 

£.C, 33: Vertical boring mill work for machine 
having a 100-inch diameter table. Also 


secondary operations on radial drill. Six 
units wanted. Approximate weight 2000 
pounds each. Iron castings supplied by 
prime contractor. Reference 1-F-371. 


S.C. 34: Machine work for planers having 
minimum table width of 48 inches, two or 
more heads. Material, gray iron, supplied by 
prime contractor. Continuous production on 
several sizes, ranging from 1000 to 10,000 
pounds each. Delivery requirements to ca- 
pacity of subcontractor’s facilities. Machine 
tool builder’s tolerances. Reference 1-C-78. 


Detroit office, Contract Distribution Branch, 
Production Division, WPB, Boulevard build- 
ing, is seeking contractors for the following: 


Job No. 3242: Propeller shaft thrust bearing 
spacer. AMS 6470 steel, which is furnished. 
Equipment, turret lathe, 4%-inch swing; 
lathe; sensitive drill; internal and external 
grinders; tin plate, nitriding. Order is for 
1000 per month on AA-1 priority. 

Job No. 3244: Valve spring washer, upper. 
AMS 6882 steel, 2;;-inch O.D. Equipment, 
hand screw machine, internal grinder, speed 
lathe, cadmium plate. Order is for 25,000 
per month on AA-1 priority. 

Job No. 3365: Machining operations on gear. 
SAE 3245. Forgings are furnished. Equip- 
ment, lathe 9,7,-inch O.D. three operations, 
sensitive drill, gear lapper, bevel gear cut- 
ter, universal or vertical mill, band or doall 
saw, heat treat, magnaflux. Priority is AA-1. 
Order is for 1500 to 2000. 

Job No. 3366: Machining operations on pinion. 
SAE 3245. Forgings are furnished. Equip- 
ment, lathe 8}}-inch O.D., sensitive drill, 
bevel gear cutter, gear lapper, universal or 
vertical mill, horizontal mill, heat treat, mag- 
naflux. Order is for 1500 to 2000 on AA-1l 
vriority. 

Job No. 3367: Machining operations on pinion. 
SAE 3245 steel. Forgings are furnished. Same 
equipment as on job No. 3366, same num- 
ber and priority. 

Job. No. 3368: Machining operations on gear. 
SAE $3245. Steel forgings are furnished. 
Equipment, lathe 9%-inch O.D., universal 
or vertical mill, sensitive drill, bevel gear 
cutter, gear lapper, band or doall saw, heat 
treat, magnaflux. Order is for 1500 to 2000 
on AA-1 priority. 

Jobs No. 3494 to 3499: Forging sources only 
on open and closed sockets from % to %- 
inch. Material is SAE 10338 steel and is fur- 
nished. Quantity, 6000 to 20,000 on each 
order. Samples in exhibit room. 

Job No. 3513: Slack adjuster worm gear. SAE 
1350 steel 2}}-inch is furnished. Equipment, 
screw machine or turret lathe. Order is for 
6000 on schedule of 250 to 400 or more per 
day. Priority A-l-a. 


Philadelphia Office, Contract Distribution 
Branch, Production Division, WPB, Broad 
Street Station building, reports the following 
s-beontract opportunities: 


Roystuart 64-1: Pennsylvania concern requires 
subcontracting facilities for machining recip- 
rocating steam engine cylinders. Equipment, 
four-foot radial drill; vertical boring mill, 
129-inch swing, 73%-inch under bar; planer, 
width 80 inches. equipped with top and side 
cutter heads. Overall dimensions, 93% «x 
79% x 73% inches. Cylinder bore diameter, 
28.250 plus or minus .001. Material, semi- 
steel. Castings may be furnished either by 
prime or subcontractor. Prints and specifi- 
cations at Philadelphia office. 
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Hubbard Spring, Stamping, 
and Wire Form Parts are 
used in manufacturers’ prod- 
ucts for thousands of dif- 
ferent purposes. They have 





solved many dficult prob- 
lems of design and produc- | 
tion. 
Ask Hubbard for suggestions | 
on the kind of Spring, | 
Stamping or Wire Form 
best suited for your case. | 














M-D+-HUBBARD SPRING CO. 


448 CENTRAL AVE., PONTIAC, MICH. 








INDUSTRIAL FURNACES 


OVENS and DRYERS 
BURNER EQUIPMENT 


PENNSYLVANIA | NDUSTRIAL E NcINEERs 
2413 W. Magnolia St., N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


























OHIO KNIVES 


This may be a rhyme but it is also a fact. Users 
say they get the longest runs, smoothest finishes 
and least breakage when using “OK” Knives. 
Better steel, closer control, and years of experi- 
ence combine to make Ohio the best knife ob- 
tainable. If you haven’t used Ohio Knives— 
order now. 


O. K. Cirevlar Shear and Slitters 
©. K. Shear Blades 














| ‘foday’s Production Schedules demand “ SIMPLIFIED" 


eS 
——— 
Ss 


yelding 





ps UBAR! BROS CO. st 4222 Troy. Ohio 
One of the Worlds Largest Bvilders of Arce welders.“ 











A complete line of non-lubricated flexible couplings—a size and type for 


a every purpose. Sales offices in principal industrial centers. (See 
lassified Directory) or write main office and factory for engineering data 


and catalog. 
LOVE OY FLEXIBLE COUPLING CO., 4973 West Lake St., Chicago, III. 




















INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND 
TRAILERS 


Caster and Fifth Wheel 
Types 
THE OHIO GALVANIZING & MFG. CO. 


Penn St., Niles, Ohio 











LEWIs TRAVEL-C 


AUTOMATIC +--+ HIGH SPEED -:» HEAVY DUTY 





Machines for \%" to %" Rod. Rounds and Shapes. CUTTING MACHINE 
THE LEWIS MACHINE CO., 3450 E. 76th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
~ _—— "SO 
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NEW BUSINESS 





STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 
SHAPE CONTRACTS PLACED 


500 tons, spillway bridge, Shasta Dam, Coram, 
Calif., to Mississippi Valley Structural Steel 
Co., Decatur, Ill. 


100 tons or more, one 50-ton and one 25-ton 
navy yard crane, Boston, to R. W. Kaltenbach 
Corp., Cleveland, $312,187; also four 10- 
ton gantry cranes, navy yard, Norfolk, Va., 
$179,800, and one 15-ton jib crane, navy 
yard, Philadelphia, $120,500, to same con- 
tractor. Star Iron & Steel Co., Tacoma, Wash., 
awarded one 15-ton dry dock crane for a 
navy yard, $119,000; Marion Steam Shovel 
Co., Marion, O., given three 40-ton jib 
cranes, navy yard, Boston, $192,600; Bureau 
of Yards & Docks contracts. 


SHAPE CONTRACTS PENDING 


1000 tons or more, 18,000-ton floating dry 
dock and four sections of sectional steel float- 
ing dry dock, Bureau of Yards & Docks, 
Navy department, Everett, Wash.; Everett- 
Pacific Co., Everett, Wash., contractors; esti- 
mated including fee, $7,005,725. 


RAILS, CARS 
CAR ORDERS PLACED 


Ann Arbor, 50 fifty-ton composite hopper cars, 


CONSTRUCTION 


OHIO 


AKRON, O.—Portage Machine Co., 549 Miami 
avenue, plans several additions to factory. 


CLEVELAND—Forest City Foundry Co., 9327 
Maywood avenue, is expanding loading dock 
space and is adding extension to shed. W. R. 
Seelbach is general manager. 
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LEE SPRING 


30 MAIN STREET 
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to Wabash Railroad shops, subject to WPB 

approval. 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas, 17 caboose cars, to 
company shops, subject to WPB approval. 


CAR ORDERS PENDING 


Northern Pacific, 250 fifty-ton gondolas and 
300 fifty-ton flat cars, bids asked. 


LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 


Ann Arbor, two 660-horsepower diesel-electric 
switch engines, to American Locomotive >, 
New York, subject to WPB approval. 

Kansas City Southern, four 1000-horsepower 
diesel-electric switch engines, to American 
Locomotive Co., New York. 

Northeast Oklahoma, one 500-horsepower diesel- 
electric freight engine, to General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y.; approval granted 
by WPB. 

Wabash, two 1000-horsepower diesel-electric 
switch engines, to American Locomotive Co., 
New York, subject to WPB approval. 


PIPE... 


CAST PIPE PENDING * 


475 tons, 12,000 feet, 12-inch, cement-lined, 
Panama sch. 572; bids in. 


AND ENTERPRISE 


ff 


made a 


CLEVELAND—Bowman Auto Supply Co., 
6853 Broadway Southeast, has leased 10,000 
square feet at 3540 East Seventy-second 
street, for expansion of its machinery-making 
business. 


CLEVELAND—Addressograph-M ultigraph 
Corp., 1200 Babbitt road, Euclid, O., has 
received authorization from Defense Plant 
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Corp. to provide machinery and equipment 
in its plant at cost in excess of $350,000. 
J. E. Rogers is president and general man- 
ager. 

CLEVELAND—Basic Refractories Inc., How- 
ard P. Eells Jr., president, Hanna building, 
is building a $330,000 kiln unit at its plant 
northwest of Tiffin at Maple Grove. Capacity 
will be increased by nearly one-third. 


CLEVELAND—Efficient Tool & Die Co., 9314 
Elizabeth avenue Southeast, has let contract 
to Bolton-Pratt Co., for one-story plant. 
Herman W. Maurer is architect. 


CLEVELAND—Contract for a building to be 
known as the wheel grinding building at 
the New York Central Railroad machine 
shops in Collinwood has been awarded to 
A. M. Higley Co. 


CLEVELAND—An addition to the plant of 
Monarch Aluminum Co.. 9301 Detroit av- 
enue, will be built by H. L. Vokes Co. 


SHELBY, O.—NMiller-Shelby Products Division 
of Michigan Steel Tube Co. has completed 
a one-story addition to plant here and will 
double production capacity after machinery 
is installed in the next 90 days. 


YOUNGSTOWN, O.—Youngstown Tool & Die 
Co., Keefer road, Girard, O., has filed in- 
corporation papers, to manufacture tools, 


jigs and dies. Agent for the new firm is 
William Brass. Keefer road, Girard, Youngs- 
town R.F.D. 3. 

CONNECTICUT 


STAMFORD, CONN.—Reflectone Inc., lessee, 
67 Greenwich avenue, is altering factory at 
114 Manhattan street. 


NEW JERSEY 


ELIZABETH, N. J.—Pabst Engineering Equip- 
ment Co., 676 Pennsylvania avenue, is pre- 
paring plans for crane shed. Cost $40,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


CALLERY, PA.—Mine Safety Appliances Co., 
T. J. Ryan, president, 300 Braddock avenue, 
Pittsburgh, has let contract for one-story 
storage building to Navarro Corp., 6219 
Broad street, Pittsburgh. Prack & Prack, 517 
Martin building, architects. 


ERIE, PA.—Erie Resistor Corp., B. B. Min- 
nium, engineer, 644 West Twelfth street, 
will build two-story plant costing $50,000. 


PHILADELPHIA—Industrial company has plans 
by United Engineers & Constructors Inc., 
1401 Arch street, Philadelphia, for rehabili- 
tating manufacturing buildings. 


MICHIGAN 


DETROIT—Bassler Carter Co., 8550 Lyndon 
street, has let contract to Austin Co. for ad- 
dition to its warehouse. 


DETROIT—Johnson-Larsen Co., Detroit, has 
contract for an addition to the boiler house 
of the Detroit Tank Arsenal of Chrysler 
Corp., in Warren township, Macomb county. 


DETROIT—Hydraulic Machinery Inc., 10421 
Grand River avenue, has let general contract 
for factory addition to Campbell Construction 
Co., 3255 Goldner avenue. Total cost esti- 
mated at $75,000. 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO—Commonwealth Edison Co., 72 
West Adams street, has let contract to Her- 
lihy Mid-Continent Co., 140 South Dearborn 
street, for remodeling electric power sta- 
tion. Estimated cost $75,000. Sargent & 
Lundy, 140 South Dearborn street, engi- 
neers. 


INDIANA 


FORT WAYNE, IND.—Magnovox Corp., R. A. 
O’Connor, president, Buetter road, has let 
contract for one-story addition to Max Irm- 
scher & Sons Inc., Old First Bank building. 
Cost $100,000. A. M. Strauss, 415 Cal-Wayne 
building, architect. 
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METALS 


ORNAMENTAL—INDUSTRIAL 


For 
63 Years of Metal Perforating 
Prompt Shipments 


Send for Metal Sample Plates 
THE ERDLE PERFORATING CO. 
Rochester 


171 York Street 



























































5634 Fillmore St., Chicago, Lil. 
New York Office—ii4 Liberty st. 








Ss Fe INCIPA i 
ES IN PRINC UP, 





EMPLOYEES’ BADGES 
NUMBERED BUTTONS 
FIBRE TIME AND TOOL CHECKS 
CELLULOID CASES 


AIR MAIL—TELEPHONE—TELEGRAPH YOUR ORDERS! 








Three Long Distance lines, CEntral 4916-4917-4918. 
After six p.m. PRospect 6778. HUdson 5211. CEntral 0379. 
LARGE EQUIPMENT. EFFICIENT SUPERVISION. 
50 Years’ experience in back of us! 

We are ready to serve 24 hours a day. 


Send for Catalog. 
ST. LOUIS BUTTON COMPANY 


st. Leuis, Mo. 


No Orders Filled Without meen A Extension, 
Government Contract Number and final use. 


415 Luces Avenue 
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“COWLES” 


ROTARY SQUARING KNIVES 
for Modern Requirements 
Highest Quality . . . .Long Service 

he Product of Many Years Specialisation 
MADE BY TOOL MAKERS 
COWLES TOOL COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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HENDRICK  §& 


PERFORATED METALS 


Hendrick follows your instructions accurately, 
whether for a simple machine guard, or an intri- 
cate small-hole punching in stainless steel, or 
other corrosion resisting material. 
MENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. 

37 Dundaff Street Carbondale, Pa, 

Seles Offices in Principal Cities 

Please Consult Telephone Directory 
Manufacturers ef Mitco Open Stee! Flooring; Eleve- 
tor Buckets; Light and Heavy Stee! Plate Construction 





















































€ Promptly made to your 
exact specifications. We can furnish &, 
any size or style of perforations desired. "> 


‘i CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 
Q© 2443 W. 24th Place Canal 1459 Chicago, Ml. Vv 
























OPEN STEEL FLOORING - 


SAFETY STEPS 





CONCRETE ARMORING T. TRI-LOK ) 2 . 


DRAVO CORPORATION 
300 PENN AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
REPRESENTATIVES IM PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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NEW BUSINESS 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON—Defense Plant Corp., Wash- 
ington, plans construction of hemp process- 
ing plants at Bird Island, Blooming Prairie, 
Blue Earth, Grove City, Hutchinson, Jack- 
son, LaFayette, Lake Lillian, Le Sueur, Ma- 
pleton, New Richland, Paynesville, Sherburn 
and Wells, Minn., to cost about $200,000 
each, including about $100,000 for machin- 
ery and equipment. Plants will be leased 
by Commodity Credit Corp. 


WASHINGTON—Defense Plant Corp., Wash- 
ington, will build hemp processing plants at 
Algona, Boone, Britt, Eagle Grove, Fort 
Dodge, Greene, Grundy Center, Hampton, 


Humboldt, Iowa Falls, Mason City, Osage, 
Story City, Traer and Webster City, Iowa. 
Plants will be leased by Commodity Credit 
Corp. 

WASHINGTON — Commodity Credit Corp., 
Washington, has been awarded contract by 
Defense Plant Corp. to construct and equip 
plant in Kentucky. Cost estimated at 
$350,000. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE—Defense Plant Corp. has con- 
tract with Davison Chemical Co., Curtis Bay, 
Md., to provide plant facilities in Maryland 
at cost of over $100,000. 





SHEAR SPECIALISTS 


@ The Hallden Automatic Flattening and Cutting Machine operates efficiently 


on cold rolled and cold hot rolled metal, either light or heavy gauge. 


Shears 


for every product in steel and non-ferrous metals comprise our entire line. 


THE HALLDEN MACHINE CO. 





THOMASTON 
CONN 
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HOT & COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 
AND SUPERIOR STAINLESS STEELS 


IN ALL GRADES AND ANALYSES 


Successfully Serving Steel Consumers 











for Ilalf a Century 4 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 


| GRANT BLDG., 
GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS: 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CARNEGIE, PA. 














TENNESSEE 


LEWISBURG, TENN.—Defense Plant Corp. 
has let contract to Marshall Stove Co. to 
provide for building installations, —— 
and machinery for plant in Tennessee. 
over $400,000. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Morton Chemical Co., 
2110 High Point road, has acquired the seven 
acres where it is now located and will ex- 
pand. Ten storage tanks for raw material, 
ranging in capacity from 5500 gallons to 
15,000 gallons each, will be installed, in ad- 
dition to other equipment. 


LOUISIANA 


LAFAYETTE, LA.—Dallas Egg Drying Co., 
Lafayette, will spend $80,000 for dehydra- 
tion plant. 


OAK POINT, LA. — Bechtel-McCone-Parsons 
Corp., 601 West Fifth street, Los Angeles, 
has contract for plant for California Co., 
1818 Canal building, New Orleans, to manu- 
facture additives for diesel engine and heavy 
duty motor lubricating oil at Oak Point. 
Cost $700,000. Equipment includes mixers, 
tanks, pumps, piping and utilities. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


SOUTH CHARLESTON, W. VA.—Bids are be- 
ing taken for alterations to manufacturing 
plant at Naval Ordnance Plant. Owner, 
United States government, Navy Depart- 
ment, Ordnance Bureau, Washington. Lessee, 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Carnegie build- 
ing, Pittsburgh. 


VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VA.—Defense Plant Corp. in- 
creased its contract with Reynolds Inc., Rich- 
mond, for additional plant facilities in Ala- 
bama, to cost in excess of $2,900,000. 


MISSOURI 


ST. LOUIS—Nooter Boiler Works, 1400 South 
Grand street, has acquired property at north- 
east corner of Kosciusko and Miller streets 
for possible expansion. 


ST. LOUIS—Woermann Construction Co., 3800 
West Pine boulevard, is low bidder for fac- 
tory at north side of Chestnut street between 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth streets. William 
B. Ittner Inc., 408 Board of Education build- 
ing, architect. 

ST. LOUIS—Sterling Aluminum Products Inc., 
2925 North Market street, has acquired ad- 
ditional site in vicinity of plant for future 
expansion. 


WISCONSIN 


KENOSHA, WIS.—Lunberg Bros. Machine Co. 
has given general contract to Joseph Zuidweg 
for one-story addition to tool and die shop. 


MILWAUKEE—A. O. Smith Corp. has given 
contract to Siesel Construction Co., 514 
East Ogden avenue, for four-story factory 
addition, to cost about $550,000. Tullgren, 
Grassold & Johnson, 734 North Jefferson, 
architects. 


WEST ALLIS, WIS.—Wisconsin Motor Corp. 
has giver general contract to Klug & Smith 
Co., 11T¥°East Wisconsin avenue, for one- 
story addition to’ assembly building. 


MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS—Penn-Greg Mfg. Co., 23 
South Fourth street, is in the market for 
machine tools, lathes, milling machines, 
shapers, grinders, ‘etc. 

MINNEAPOLIS—Foley Mfg. Co., manufac- 
turer of saw filing, grinding machinery, etc., 
has given general contract to Arvid Nestor, 
2933 Central avenue, for one-story factory 
addition at 12 Northeast Second street. 


MINNEAPOLIS — Minneapolis & St. Louis 
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LUERS 


PATENTED CUTTING-OFF TOOL HOLDERS 
PATENTED CUTTING-OFF BLADES 


For use on all makes and sizes of 
Automatic Screw Machines, Hand Screw Machines, 
Turret Lathes, and Engine Lathes. 


ONLY the PATENTED construction of LUERS cutting- 
off BLADES permits normal expansion of bursting 
chipe—MEANS MAXIMUM OUTTING EFFICIENCY. 


Manufactured and Sold under License issued by 
John Milton Luers Patents Inc. 


J. MILTON LUERS 
12 Pine Street Mt. Clemens, Mich. 











LEPEL 


HIGH FREQUENCY 
INDUCTION HEATING UNITS 


HEAT exactly where you want it— 
exactly as hot as you want it—and 
= cnactiy as long as you want t 


Heving, Soldering, Brazing and Melt. 
. Br 
ing—all Ferrous and Non- fomens metals. 


Send for Catciog 


LEPEL HIGH FREQUENCY LABORATORIES, tee 
39 West 60th Street, New York, N. Y. 











CUT GEARS 


All Types and Sizes 
Baldwin Roller Chain and Sprockets 


Heat Treated Alloy Steel Gears to 
Customer's Specifications 


Special Gears and Special Gear Units 


PITTSBURGH GEAR & MACHINE CO. 
2680-2700 Smaliman Sts., Pittsburgh, Pe. 


SIMONDS! FRONT AND CENTER! 














We are DESIGNERS & MANUFACTURERS of 


SPECIAL MACHINERY, DIES 
TOOLS, JIGS AND FIXTURES 


36 years of experience and many satisfied customers rep- 
>] resent our qualifications. Our trained engineers will be 


glad to discuss your production machinery problems— 
without obligation. 


THE COLUMBUS DIE, TOOL & MACHINE CO. 


ENS COLUMBUS. CHIO 


Fisth-Sterling 


STEEL COMPANY 
TOOL STEELS - STAINLESS STEELS - SINTERED CARBIDES 
FOR COMPLETE SHOP TOOLING - McKeesport, Pa. 








FOR HONEST SERVICE, QUALITY WORK AND DEPEND- 
ABLE PRODUCTS, EXTENDED TO THE GEAR, CHAIN 
DRIVE AND COUPLING USERS OVER A PERIOD OF 
HALF A CENTURY, ACCEPT THE APPRECIATION AND 
ESTEEM OF YOUR CUSTOMERS, PAST AND PRESENT. 
MAY YOUR NEXT 50 YEARS BE AS USEFUL AS THE 


PAST 50! 
(SIGNED) 


Consumers of Sonandls gears, chides «, anyolanigs 
THE SIMONDS GEAR & MFG. CO. 


25TH STREET, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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<* 1310 SECOND ST. PERU, ILLINOTS 











ELMONT RON ORKS 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK EDDYS TONE 


Engineers - Contractors - Exporters 
STRUCTURAL STEEL—BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
RIVETED—ARC WELDED 
BELMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR 


Write for Catalogue 
Main Office—Phila., Pa. New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 

















Write for Prices and 
Delivery on Natco 


LONGER LENGTH, 
SLEEVES and . 
RUNNER BRICK Wa 
also on other 
types of 
NATCO POURING PIT REFRACTORIES 





PIPE. = \ S38 





More than 50 years experience in the manufacture of quality clay products 
NATIONAL FIREPROOFING CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA 


GENERAL OFFICES 
{ Natco Insulating Refractory Br K 
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NEW BUSINESS 





Railway Co., Lucian C. Sprague, president, 
plans expenditure of $1,000,000 for im- 
provements to facilities in Minneapolis, in- 
cluding shops, storage and handling space, 
and $800,000 for improvements to facilities 
along line. 


ST. PAUL—Paul Pufahl & Son Foundry Co. 
has begun construction of one-story foundry 
addition at 2545 West Como avenue. 


ST. PAUL—E. B. Sewall Mfg. Co. has given 
contract to Peter Kammerer, 1398 Charles 
avenue, for one-story factory addition. 


ST. PAUL—Aluminum Co. of America will 
take over and operate the American Radiator 
Co. plant at 692 North Prior avenue. Plant 


will be remodeled for manufacture of alu- 
minum and possibly magnesium castings. 
TEXAS 


DALLAS, TEX.—Mid-City Realty Co., P.O. 














DETROIT 
LELAND 
HOTEL 


Box 598, plans addition to factory building, 
and unit remodeling. Cost $150,000. 


LUFKIN, TEX.—B. L. Zeagler Lumber Co. is 
reconstructing sawmill at cost of $75,000. 


KANSAS 


WICHITA, KANS.—Davis Westholt Aircraft 
Products Co. plans construction of one-story 
factory addition. 


IOWA 


ALBERT CITY, IOWA—Superior Mfg. Co., Ed. 
Sundholm, proprietor, plans to rebuild plant 
recently destroyed by fire. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, I[OWA—Universal Engineer- 
ing Co., until recently named Universal 
Crusher Co., has plans for immediate con- 
struction of an assembly plant addition to 
cost about $50,000. 


MARSHALLTOWN, IO W A — Marshalltown 
Mfg. Co. has begun erection of one-story 
factory to be used for manufacture of avia- 
tion instruments. 


TAMA, TOWA—Iowa Wood Preserving Co. 
has begun erection of boiler house and cyl- 
inder plant. Other buildings to be constructed 
include an engine house, shop building and 
laboratory building. 


CALIFORNIA 


BURBANK, CALIF.—Contract has been award- 
ed for assembly hangar building No. 223-A 
here for Lockheed Aircraft Corp., to cost 
approximately $35,000. 


REDONDO BEACH, CALIF.—Hufford Ma- 
chine Works Inc. has been organized with 
$25,000 capital, by L. C. Hufford, Redondo 
Beach; J. A. Helget, Los Angeles, and L. R. 
Grey, Manhattan Beach, Calif. The new cor- 
poration is represented by William E. Mac- 
Faden, 106 Emerald street, Redondo Beach. 


SAN PEDRO, CALIF.—Building permit has 
been issued for butane fractionating towers 
at the Union Oil Co. refinery at 1501 Wil- 
mington-San Pedro road, to cost $119,000. 


SAN PEDRO, CALIF.—Building permit has 
been issued for machine shop at berth 77, 


























































San Pedro harbor, for Standard Shipbuilding 
Corp. 


CANADA 


ETOBICOKE, ONT.—Aluminum Co. of Can- 
ada Ltd., 158 Sterling road, Toronto, has 
extended general contract with A. W. Rob- 
ertson Ltd., 57 Bloor street West, Toronto, 
to include construction of new wing to plant 
here and office building, to cost about 
$75,000. Plans prepared by J. C. Meadow- 
craft, 1154 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—Dominion Foundries & 
Steel Ltd., Depew street, has bids and will 
let contracts soon for $60,000 addition to 
Homer street plant. Plans by C. D. Howe 
Co. Ltd., Pigott building. 


MERRITTON, ONT.—Alliance Paper Mills, 
Merritton street, has plans and will let con- 
tracts for addition to plant here to cost about 
$15,000. 


OTTAWA, ONT.—Ontario Hughes Owens Co. 
Ltd., 529 Sussex street, has begun work on 
plant addition at 3 Hamilton avenue to cost 
about $75,000 with equipment. Ross Meagher 
Ltd., 7 Echo drive, has general contract. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Dunlop Tire & Rubber 
Goods Co. Ltd., 870 Queen street East, has 
plans for plant addition and installation of 
equipment, to cost about $15,000. 


TORONTO, ONT.—DeHavilland Aircraft of 
Canada Ltd., Sheppard avenue and Dufferin 
street, has plans by David Shepherd, engi- 
neer, 57 Bloor street West, for plant addi- 
tions to cost about $110,000 with equipment. 
Harry H. Angus, 1221 Bay street, is mechani- 
cal engineer, and Edgar A. Cross, 989 Bay 
street, structural engineer. 


WINDSOR, ONT.—Ford Motor Co. of Canada 
Ltd., Sandwich street East, has had plans 
prepared and will let contracts for plant im- 
provements and installation of electrical and 
other equipment to cost approximately 
$200,000. 


LONGUEUIL, QUE.—Dominion Engineering 
Works Ltd., First avenue, is having plans 
prepared for further plant addition here, esti- 
mated to cost about $75,000. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Dominion Tar & Chemi- 
cal Co. Ltd., 3547 Allard street, has plans 
and will call bids soon for plant addition to 
cost about $35,000 with equipment. 



































MECHANICAL POWER PRESSES 


of 
ALL TYPES AND SIZES 


Strai 
Roll and Dial Feeds 
Double Action 

Double Cr. 


Our Specialty: 
Patent Percussion Power 
Presses 


ZEH & HAHNEMANN CO. 
56 Avenue A. Newark, NM. J. 

















CROSBY FOR STAMPINGS 


Our engineers are ready and able to help 

solve your stamping problems, in design or 

construction. Crosby prices are consistent 

with QUALITY and SERVICE. In our 45 years 

of EXPERIENCE we have served over 100 
different industries. 


Manufacturers af “Ideal”’ Trolley Wheels 


THE CROSBY COMPANY 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 








TOLEDO STAMPINGS 


Our Engineering Department has had 
long experience in working out difficult 
stamping problems. We want to work 
with you on your development work as 
we have had great success in changing 
our expensive parts and units into steel 
stampings. Our produc- 
tion facilities can amply 
take care of almost all 
stamping requirements. 
Give us the opportunity 
of working with you. 








We Solicit Your Prints and Inquiries 


Toledo Stamping and Manufacturing Co. 
90 Fearing Bivd., Tolede, Ohie 
Detroit Office: Stormfeltz-Lovely Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
Chicago Office: 333 North Michigan Ave.. Chicago, Il. 

















SMALL ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS 


(Capacity 500 Tons Per Menth) 





WEST STEEL CASTING CO. 
CLEVELAND OHIO, U. S. A. 
“He Prefitse Meet Better Steel | 
Whe Serves Best” —<ce Castings 








MFGRS OF 
HIGH GRADE 
FOUNDRY 
BASIC 
GREY FORGE 
MALLEABLE 
BESSEMER 
LOW PHOS. 


‘ 
BROOKE 
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PIG IRON 





E. & G&G. BROOKE IRON CO. 


BIRDSBORO, PENNA 














DROP-FORGINGS 


ANY. SHAPE- ANY MATERIAL 
COMPLETE FACILITIES 
AY Forge Ahead With Forgings’ 
J.H. WILLIAMS &CO. 


/ © Drop-Forginng People 


0 VULCAN ST BUFFALO, BH. Y 











HOT- 
GALVANIZING PRACTICE 





45 Illustrations 


4 Tables 


with zinc. 











THE PENTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Book Department 
12183 W. Third St., Cleveland, Ohic 
Enclosed is $4.00 for which please send postpaid, one copy 


of HOT-DIP GALVANIZING PRACTICE, by W. H. Spowers 
Jr., Just published. 


This 200-page book, just published, gives full and carefully reasoned ex: 
planations of the why and wherefore of galvanizing. All the latest methods 
e and processes are described and very copiously illustrated by a large number 
of diagrams and photographs. 


The author, W. H. Spowers Jr., a mechanical and metallurgical engineer, 
a long identified with the galvanizing industry as an operator and consultant 
has sought to gather and make known an array of facts on zinc coatings of 
steel that will appeal to tnose who daily are engaged in surfacing metals 


The demand for a work which would give reliable information on modern 
hot-dip processes for protecting iron and steel from corrosion has finally been 
met by the publication of HOT-DIP GALVANIZING PRACTICE. 


Highly recommended to the man on the kettle, the designer of galvaniz- 
izing. ing plants, the metallurgists, as well as to those who zinc coat steel commodi- 
ties and containers, etc. 


COPY TODAY !...PRICE $4.00 POSTPAID 


DIP 


By W. H. Spowers Jr. 








December 21, 1942 
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FOR SALE — THE FOLLOWING 


COLD 
ROLLING MILLS 


2—Bliss Mills 

4—Broden Mills 

Driven by DC Variable Speed Mo- 
tors through gear reducers. Rolls 
8” diameter 5” face, water cooled 
and roller sleeve bearings. Motors 
15-20 H.P. 230 volts, 500 to 1500 
RPM, variable speed. 

2—Broden mills same as above ex- 
cept rolls 8” diameter by 5%” face, 
and chain driven. 

All mills equipped with one take-u 

for each two mills. Also all mil 

equipped with edge rolls. Also in 

first class operating condition. Address 

Box 815, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 

Cleveland. 


etc. 


BUILDINGS, CRANES, ETC., FOR SALE 


From a Steel Foundry in the Pittsburgh Area 
Steel Building 60° x 270° with 10-ton Cleveland Crane 230 V. DC 
Steel Building 32° x 350° with 10-ton P & H Crane 230 V. DC 
Steel Building 50° x 125° without crane 
Compressors, motor generator sets, 6-ton “lectromelt” furnace, transformers, 
flasks, core ovens. grinders, moulding machines. Pangborn sandblast, 


From a Steel Foundry in the Cleveland Area 
Steel Building 62° x 700° with lean-to approx. 40° on either side. 
4—Overhead traveling cranes 5-20 ton capacities. 
Compressors, motor generator sets, flasks, locomotive crane, etc. 


Warren, Ohio — HETZ CONSTRUCTION COMPANY — Phone: 4474 














1668 Hamilton Ave. 





/1 
16 Gen. Elec. RC18 550/1650 
25 Gen. Elec. LC 25/1050 
45 Crocker-Wh. CMC65H 400/635 
100 Gen. Elec. LC 865/525 


THE MOTOR REPAIR & MANUFACTURING CO. 


WANTED 


STEEL BUILDINGS 
With or Without Crane 


RUNWAYS AND CRANES 


STEEL TANKS 
Of All Kinds 


PIPE AND TUBES 
Can Make Immediate Inspection 


National Steck Yards 
(St. Clair Ce.) linois 


408. GREENSPON'S SON PIPE CORP. 





RAILS 


AND ACCESSORIES 


NEW RAILS, Angle and Bars, Bolts, Nuts, 
rogs, Switches, Tie and all other 
Track Accessories. 

Although tonnages here- 

gefere. ment Gloss are usualy avahable = ware 

effort to take 


L. B. FOSTER COMPANY, ine. 
PITTSBURGH NEW YORK CHICAGO 








Cleveland, Ohle 


WANTED 
5 OR 6 FOOT POWER SHEAR FOR 
16 OR 18 GAUGE METAL. 


OHIO STOVE PIPE & MFG. CO. 
2104 Woodiand Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


AT BIG SAVINGS 
We can furnish rails; spikes; bolts; tie- 
plates; angle bars, and other track acces- 
sories. Steel equipment of all kinds. Write, 
wire or phone for prices. 


SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. 


108 N. 2nd St. Kansas City, Kans. 








FOR SALE 
INDUCTION FURNACE 


250 LB. 
COMPLETE WITH 
M. G. SET, CONDENSORS 
AND ALL AUXILIARY EQUIPMENT. 


Box 479, Knoxville. Tenn. 











WANT TO PURCHASE 
Ss Bailer tubes; steel of 


Sh aoe bochsgs oe 


a tae nen 
108 NM. 2d St. Kansas City, Kans. 
We buy and Cet our . 





Grinder, Roll 30° x 76° Porrel, M.D. 
Lathe, 64” x 21’ Niles M.D. 
Keyseaters, No.2 M. & M. & No. 2 Baker. 
Shear, Rotary aye ‘Newbold, 50” gap. 
Shears, Alligator, 1°-4". 
Slotter, 12° Putnam, 33” table, B.D 
tralg tener, 48°—1 rolis—4’ dia. 
ne tener, 54°—17 rolis—4-1/4" dia. 
§ No. 2 Sutton, 3-1/2", M.D. 
Testing Machine, 400,000 1b. Riehle, B.D. 
WEST PENN MACHINERY COMPANY 
House Bidg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


























SALE 
RAILROAD scates. CRANES, ETC. 
One—BUDA 80 ton railroad scale, 46 


One—Fairbanks-Morse type E 150 ton ; 
road scale, 50 ft.; one Brownhoist 


crane. Also several 
electric tra cranes; railroad stean: 
ony $ rails; and bolts. 
SonnEN-GALAMBA Comp. 
108 N. 2d Kansas City, Kansas 











Morefor Your Dollar! 


N L , INC. 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 


ek aitenn INinois 
“WSZYSTKO eo trawlers ZELA to we stat y 
— BUYERS — TRADERS 








—REBUILT— 
BLOWERS - FANS - EXHAUSTERS 
Connersvilie-Roots positive biowers. 
Sand Vat ane! tod dew: tarsus 
entilating and roof ventilators. 
GENERAL BLOWER CO. 


404 North Peoria St. Chicage, ti. 














R CUTTERS, Spur 30°, 36° & 40", G & E 
R PLANERS: Bevel 36° & 54° Gleason, M.D. 


LANG MACHINERY COMPANY 
2th Street & .» Pittsburgh, 












ROLLING MILLS 
and EQUIPMENT 


FRANK B. FOSTER 


















STEEL DOORS 


COMPLETE WITH FRAMES 
USED BUT EXCELLENT CONDITION 
Size 8’6” x 9’6” 

GREAT ATLANTIC 




























WELDED MACHINE BASES 
PEDESTALS and FRAMES 
LATHE PANS 


BELT GUARDS 


uve r $ 







GEAR 


Pressed 


A 
ane 





Stee ic 


and er Plates 


THE KIRK é BLUM MFG. CO. 


2822 Spr r U at 










Send your inquiries for 
SPECIAL ENGINEERING WORK 
to the 


A. H. NILSON MACHINE COMPANY, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


designers and builders of wire and ribbon 
stock forming machines. 


We also solicit your bids fer cam milling 














Castings 
KING FOUNDRIES, INC., NORTH WALES, 
Pa. Grey Iron and Semi Steel Castings, also 


alloyed with Nickel, Chrome, and Molybdenum 
Wood, Iron, Brass. and Aluminum Pattern work. 





64,000 sq. ft. of ground space. 
navigable water front. 


3" diameter. 


up to 1-4" diameter. 


OUR REGULAR BUSINESS IN 
CONTINUED AND OUR USUAL 





OF 


JERSEY CITY 





SUBCONTRACTING WANTED 


FOR SURPLUS FACILITIES 


10 and 15 ton derricks with 100' booms for 
handling and storage of heavy objects. 


3 shears for cutting bars up to 


3 machines for bending bars 


CAPITOL STEEL CORP. 


STEEL FOR CONCRETE 


15 E. 40th St., New York, N. Y., Murray Hill 3-7479 
BALTIMORE 


Large railroad sidings. 130 ft. of 


3 wire straightening machines 
for #14 gauge wire to 9/16" wire 
Spot 


rod; lengths up to 25'. 


and Arc welding equipment. 


REINFORCING STEEL WILL BE 
TYPE OF SERVICE FURNISHED. 





N. Y. 


SAN JUAN 











SUB- CONTRACT WORK 
is being given out daily. Put 
yourself in line to receive your 


share of this business by list- 
ing your services in this sec- 
tion. Write STEEL, Penton 


Bldg., Cleveland. 











Employment Service | 


THE NORLIPP COMPANY 


ENGINEERS . 


Sub-contract facilities for Die Castings and Metal Stampings 


556 West Congress Street 


Help Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS—$2,500 to $25,000. 
This advertising service of 33 years’ recognized 
standing negotiates for positions of calibre indi- 
cated. Procedure individualized to your personal 
requirements. Retaining fee protected by refund 
. Identity covered. 


110 Delward Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y 


Positions Wanted 


STRUCTURAL AND PLATE FABRICATING 
shop superintendent desires to make a change. 
Thoroug hiy ly experienced and draft exempt. Ref- 


Inc., 








erences. Address Box 813, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland. 








December 21, 1942 


WANTED: FOUNDRYMAN TO ACT AS SU- 
perintendent or foreman, experienced in Gray 
lron. Give references, education and training. 
Good opportunity for advancement for the right 
man. Reply Box 806, STEEL, Penton Bidg., 
Cleveland. 


WANTED: FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 


ment work on steel castings. Technical graduate 


with wide experience in steel. Give detailed in- 

formation. Reply Box 816, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 

Cleveland. 

WANTED—TWO MEN, AGES 25 TO 40, 
or gray 


with either engineering, metallurgical, 

sale experience. Give full particu- 
lars in . Address Box 810, STEEL, Penton 
Bldg... Ceriant 


ircn o—- 





MANUFACTURERS 





Chicago, IIinois 





Help Wanted 


WANTED 
CHEMISTS FOR BOTH SUPERVISORY 
AND ROUTINE ANALYTICAL WORK in 
control laboratory of leading aircraft engine 
manufacturer in East. Applications sought 
from both men and women but not from 
persons employed in war production. Reply 
Box 797, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland. 














WANTED: GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT FOR 
medium size drop forging plant east of Pittsburgh. 


Must be familiar with drop hammers and die pro- 
duction. Give full particulars, experience, and 
salary expected. Answer Box 814, STEEL. Pen 


ton Bldg., Cleveland 


137 
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“TOP THAT 10% BY NEW YEAR'S” 


Out of the 13 labor-management conferences sponsored by 
the National Committee for Payroll Savings and conducted 
by the Treasury Department throughout the Nation has 
come this formula for reaching the 10% of gross payroll War 
Bond objective: 


1. Decide to get 10%. 

It has been the Treasury experience wherever manage- 

ment and labor have gotten together and decided the 

job could be done, the job was done. 
2. Get a committee of labor and management to work out 
details for solicitation. 

a. They, in turn, will appoint captain-leaders or chair- 
men who will be responsible for actual solicitation of 
no more than 10 workers. 

b. A card should be prepared for each and every worker 
with his name on it. 

c. An estimate should be made of the possible amount 
each worker can set aside so that an “over-all” 
of 10% is achieved. Some mgy not be able to set 
aside 10%, others can save more. 

3. Set aside a date to start the drive. 

4. There should be little or no time between the announce- 
ment of the drive and the drive itself. 

The drive should last not over 1 week. 

5. The opening of the drive may be through a talk, a rally, 
or just a plain announcement in each department. 

6. Schedule competition between departments; show 
progress charts daily. 

7. Set as a goal the Treasury flag with a “T." 





War Savings Bonds 


This space is a Contribution to America’s All-Out War Effort by STEEL 





hl 


8 


S of today, more than 20,000 firms of 

all sizes have reached the “Honor 
Roll” goal of at least 10% of the gross 
payroll in War Bonds. This isa glorious 
testimony to the voluntary American way 
of facing emergencies. 


But there is still more to be done. By 
January ist, 1943, the Treasury hopes to 
raise participation from the present total 
of around 20,000,000 employees investing 
an average of 8% of earnings to over 
30,000,000 investing an average of at least 
10% of earnings in War Bonds. 


You are urged to set your own sights 
accordingly and to do all in your power to 
start the new year on the Roll of Honor, to 
give War Bonds for bonuses, and to pur- 
chase up to the limit, both personally and 
as a company, of Series F and G Bonds. 
(Remember that the new limitation of pur- 
chases of F and G Bonds in any one calen- 
dar year has been increased from $50,000 
to $100,000.) 


TIME IS SHORT. Our country is counting 
on you to— 


“TOP THAT 10% 
BY NEW YEAR'S” 
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Worm gear specifications frequently place 
Cleveland in the preferred position because 
Cleveland has: 


Experience— more than 30 years devoted 
to the manufacture of Worm Gearing 
exclusively. 


Knowledge— gained by long-continued 
Engineering Research into successful appli- 
cations throughout the heavy industries. 


Facilities—a plant built to produce worm 
gearing by volume precision methods— 
equipped with machines designed by 
our own Engineers—expanded to meet in- 
creasing demand. 


Variety— Seven types cover every basic 
application in a complete range of sizes 


and ratios. All are built to Cleveland’s Write “Cleveland Worm Gear” into your 
uniform standard of excellence. specifications and you team up your iia 
The Cleveland Worm & Gear Company, demand for continuous operation with 


3270 East 80th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. Clevelands’ proved ability to keep your 
Affiliate: The Farval Corporation, Centralized machines running 24 hours a day. You can 
‘Systems of Lubrication bank on Clevelands—for they never will 

In Canada: PEACOCK BROTHERS LIMITED let you down! 


CLEVELAND 







Today each heat of steel is assigned even before it is 
poured. This is really steel with a purpose. Ever since 
we began the manufacture of steel more than 25 years 
ago we have been set up to do a specialized job of 
steel manufacturing. 


Take, for instance, bombing planes and pursuit planes. 
They're right down our alley. The highest quality electric 


furnace steel has been specified for their vital moving 
parts, so a large part of our steel production is now 
going into planes. 


We're not thinking merely in terms of steel—we're think- 
ing and pouring planes—and tanks and guns and trucks 
and ships for our fighting forces. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 
Steel and Tube Division 


Manufacturers of Timken Tapered 
Roller Bearings for automobiles, 
motor trucks, railroad cars and loco- 
motives and.all kinds of industrial 
machiner Timken Alloy. Steels 


and Carves and Alloy Seamless 
Tubing; and Timken Rock Bits. TRADE-MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ALLOY STEELS 











